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Book III. Political Institutions Of 
The Dorians. 



Chapter I. 



§ 1. End of a state according to the Doric notions. § 2. 
Difference between the political institutions of the Dorians 
and Ionians. § 3. Successive changes in the constitutions of 
the Greek states; 1st, royal aristocracy of the heroic ages. § 4. 
2nd, Timocracy, or aristocracy of wealth. § 5. 3rd, Tyranny. 
§ 6. 4th, Democracy. § 7. Form of government characteristic 
of the Doric race. § 8. Supposed legislation of Lycurgus. § 
9. Derivation of Spartan laws from the Delphic oracle. § 10. 
Characteristics of the Doric form of government. 

1 . Before we speak of the form of government which prevailed 
in the Doric states, it will be necessary to set aside all modern 
ideas respecting the origin, essence, and object of a state; namely, 
that it is an institution for protecting the persons and property of 
the individuals contained in it. We shall approach nearer to the 
ancient notion, if we consider the essence of a state to be, that 
by a recognition of the same opinions and principles, and the 
direction of actions to the same ends, the whole body become, as 
it were, one moral agent. Such an unity of opinions and actions 
can only be produced by the ties of some natural affinity, such as 
of a nation, a tribe, or a part of one: although in process of time 
the meaning of the terms state and nation became more distinct. 



Chapter I. 3 

The more complete the unity of feelings and principles is, the 
more vigorous will be the common exertions, and the more [002] 
comprehensive the notion of the state. As this was in general 
carried to a wider extent among the Greeks than by modern 
nations, so it was perhaps nowhere so strongly marked as in 
the Dorian states, whose national views with regard to political 
institutions were most strongly manifested in the government of 
Sparta. Here the plurality of the persons composing the state was 
most completely reduced to unity; and hence the life of a Spartan 
citizen was chiefly concerned in public affairs. The greatest 
freedom of the Spartan, as well as of the Greeks in general, was 
only to be a living member of the body of the state; whereas 
that which in modern times commonly receives the name of 
liberty, consists in having the fewest possible claims from the 
community; or in other words, in dissolving the social union to 
the greatest degree possible, as far as the individual is concerned. 
What the Dorians endeavoured to obtain in a state was good order, 
or koouoc;, the regular combination of different elements. The 
expression of king Archidamus in Thucydides, 1 that "it is most 
honourable, and at the same time most secure, for many persons 
to show themselves obedient to the same order (koouoc,)," was 
a fundamental principle of this race. And hence the Spartans 
honoured Lycurgus so greatly, as having instituted the existing 
order of things (koouoc;): 2 and called his son by the laudatory 
title of Eucosmus. 3 For the same reason the supreme magistrate 
among the Cretans was called Cosmus; among the Epizephyrian [003] 
Locrians, Cosmopolis. Thus this significant word expresses 
the spirit of the Dorian government, as well as of the Dorian 
music and philosophy. 4 With this desire to obtain a complete 



1 II. 11. 

2 Herod. I. 65. Concerning the expression Koapoc,, with regard to the 
constitution of Sparta, see also Clearchus ap. Athen. XV. p. 681 C. 

3 Pausan. III. 16. 5. See above, vol. I. p. 69, note g. 

4 That is, of the Pythagorean philosophy. See below, ch. 9. § 16. 
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uniformity, an attempt after stability is necessarily connected. 
For an unity of this kind having been once established, the next 
object is to remove whatever has a tendency to destroy it, and to 
repress all causes which may lead to a change: yet an attempt to 
exclude all alteration is never completely successful: partly on 
account of the internal changes which take place in the national 
character, and partly because causes operating from without 
necessarily produce some modifications. These states, however, 
endeavour to retain unchanged a state of things once established 
and approved; while others, in which from the beginning the 
opinions of individuals have out-weighed the authority of the 
whole, admit, in the progress of time, of greater variety, and 
more innovations, readily take up whatever is offered to them by 
accident of time and place, or even eagerly seek for opportunities 
of change. States of this description must soon lose all firmness 
and character, and fall to pieces from their own weakness; while 
those which never admit of innovation will at last, after having 
long stood as ruins in a foreign neighbourhood, yield to the 
general tide of human affairs, and their destruction is commonly 
preceded by the most complete anarchy. 

2. This description expresses, though perhaps too forcibly, the 
difference between the Doric and Ionic races. The former had, 
[004] of all the Grecians, the greatest veneration for antiquity; and not 

to degenerate from his ancestors was the strongest exhortation 
which a Spartan could hear: 5 the latter, on the other hand, 
were in everything fond of novelty, and delighted in foreign 
communication; whence their cities were always built on the sea, 
whereas the Dorians generally preferred an inland situation. The 
anxiety of the Dorians, and the Spartans in particular, to keep up 
the pure Doric character and the customs of their ancestors, is 
strongly shown by the prohibition to travel, 6 and the exclusion 



5 Thucyd. II. 1 1. cf. I. 70. 71. Athen. XIV. p. 624 C. &c. 

6 Plat. Protag. p. 342 C. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 14, 4. Plutarch. Inst. Lac. p. 
252. and particularly Isocrat. Busir. p. 225 A. The Spartans were ev5r|p.6raroi, 
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of foreigners, an institution common both to the Spartans and 
Cretans, and which has been much misrepresented by ancient 
authors. 7 It is very possible, as Plutarch thinks, that the severity [005] 
of these measures was increased by the decline of all morals and 
discipline, which had arisen among the Ionians from the contrary 
practice; that race having in the earliest times fallen into a state of 
the greatest effeminacy and inactivity, from their connexion with 
their Asiatic neighbours. For how early was the period when the 
ancient constitution of the Grecian family degenerated among the 
Ionians into the slavery of the wife! how weak, effeminate, and 



and with the family of Callias (Xen. Symp. 8. 39); Endius with Clinias, the 
father of Alcibiades (Thuc. VIII. 6); king Archidamus with Pericles (ib. II. 
13); Xenias the Elean with king Agis, the son of Archidamus, and the state of 
Sparta. (Paus. III. 8. 2.) See B. III. ch. 6. § 7, and vol. I. p. 209, n. z. The 
exchange of names, occasioned by itpo^eviai, might be made the subject of a 
distinct investigation. See the note last cited, and Paus. III. 6. 41. Moreover 
the Spartans sometimes gave freedom from custom duties, and the privilege 
of occupying a seat of honour at the games at Sparta, to strangers, even of 
Athenian race; for example, to the Deceleans, according to Herod. IX. 73. 
according to Thucyd. I. 70. See below, ch. 1 1. § 7. 

7 From Thucyd. I. 144. compared with Plutarch's Life of Agis, it may be 
seen that the ^evnAaota was only practised against tribes of different usages, 
particularly Athenians and Ionians. See Valer. Max. II. 6. ext. 1. Yet at 
the Gymnopasdia (Plut. Ages. 29. cf. Cimon. 10. Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. 
I. 2. 61.) and other festivals, Sparta was full of foreigners, Cragius de Rep. 
Lac. III. p. 213. Poets, such as Thaletas, Terpander, Nymphaeus of Cydonia, 
Theognis (who celebrates his hospitable reception in the ayXaov aoxv, v. 
785.); philosophers, such as Pherecydes and Anaximander and Anacharsis the 
Scythian, were willingly admitted; other classes of persons were excluded. 
Thus there were regulations concerning persons, and the time of admitting 
foreigners: and hence the earlier writers, such as Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
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luxurious do their ancient poets Callinus 8 and Asius 9 represent 
them! and if the legend describes even the daughters of Neleus, 
the founder of the colony, as completely destitute of morality, 10 
what must have been the condition of this people, when the wives 
of the Ionians had mixed with Lydian women ! The warning voice 
of such examples might well stimulate the ancient lawgivers to 
draw in with greater closeness the iron bond of custom. 
[006] 3. But with all this difference in the races of which the 

Grecian nation consisted, there was, in the development of the 
constitutions of the Greek states, a common progress, which 
extended a certain influence even to such as retained their earlier 
impressions with a firm adherence to antiquity. As it is our 
present object to give a general view of this advance, we will 
begin with the constitution of the heroic age, so clearly described 
in Homer. This can scarcely be called by any other name 
than that of aristocracy, as its most important feature is the 
accurate division between the nobles 11 and the people. The 
former composed the deliberative councils, and the courts of 
justice; 12 and although both were commonly combined with a 
public assembly (dyopd), the nobles were the only persons who 



Aristotle, always speak of ^EvnAaaioa in the plural number. (Compare Plut. 

Inst. Lac. 20.) See also Plut. Lye. 27. who refers to Thuc. II. 24. Aristoph. 

Av. 1013. and the Scholiast (from Theopompus), and Schol. Pac. 622. Suid. in 

5i£ipwvo^£voi and ^EvnAareTv, who, as usual, has copied from the Scholiast 

to Aristophanes, that the Xenelasia was introduced ttote ZI10AIAZ yevopxvric., 

for which we should clearly write ZITOAEIAE. Theophil. Instit. I. tit. 2. Comp. 

de la Nauze Mem. de lAcad. des Inscript. torn. XII. p. 159. It may be added 

that the numerous ^eviai and Ttpo^Eviou, the hospitable connexions of states 

and individuals, served to alleviate the harshness of the institution. Thus the 
Lacedaemonians were connected with the Pisistratidas (vol. I. p. 188, note c), 

8 p. 100. ed. Frank. 

9 See Naeke's Choerilus, p. 74. 

10 Archiloch. p. 226. Liebel. Lycoph. 1385. and Tzetzes, Etym. in 
aoEAyaiveiv and 'EA£yr|ic.. Concerning the effeminacy of the Codridae, see 
Heraclid. Pont. I. 

11 apicrroi, apicreic., avavaec., (SaaiAEtc., ETmcpaTiovrec., Koipaveovrec.. 

12 On the Gerontes, see below, ch. 6. § 1-4. 
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proposed measures, deliberated and voted; the people was only 
present in order to hear the debate, and to express its feelings as 
a body; which expressions might then be noticed by princes of a 
mild disposition. 13 The chief ruler himself was properly of equal 
rank with the other nobles, and was only raised above them by 
the authority intrusted to him as president in the council, and 
commander in the field. This form of government continued to [007] 
exist for a considerable time in the Ionian, Achaean, and iEolian 
states; but the power of the chief ruler gradually declined, and 
was at last wholly abolished. With the Dorians, however, the 
case was very different; they were peculiar in possessing a very 
limited nobility, for the Heraclidae had nearly an exclusive right 
to that appellation: while, on the other hand, a whole nation 
occupied by means of conquest, a station analogous to that of an 
aristocracy, uniting military pursuits with independence obtained 
by the possession of the land. 

4. About the 30th Olympiad (660 B.C.), however, on account 
of the increased trade and intercourse with foreign nations, and 
consequently of the greater demand for luxuries, the value of 
wealth rose in comparison with the honour of noble descent. The 
land, indeed, still remained for the most part in the hands of 
the aristocracy; but as it had at this time become more easy to 
dissipate an inherited estate, and to obtain consideration by the 
profits of trade, property was more exposed to sudden changes. 
It is probable that the Geomori of the Ionic Samos, as well as 
the Hippobotae of Chalcis (which, as well as Samos, had once 



13 We should particularly observe the assembly in the second book of the 
Odyssey, in which, however, Mentor (v. 239.) wishes to bring about a 
declaration of the people not strictly constitutional. But that the Homeric 
'Ayopct independently exercised the rights of government, I cannot allow to 
Platner, De Notione Juris apud Homerum, p. 108. and Tittmann Griechischen 
Staatsverfassungen, p. 63. It was a species of Wittenagemote, in which none 
but the thanes had the right of voting, as among the Saxons in England. The 
people composed a concio, but no comitia. My opinion more nearly coincides 
with that of Wachsmuth, Jus Gentium apud Grcecos, p. 18, sq. 
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belonged to Ionians), whose distinction was derived from the 
possession of land, also carried on the extensive commerce of 
these two states; otherwise the wealth of the merchant would 
soon have exceeded that of the landowner. In the Doric states 
also, which were much engaged in trade, such as Corinth, iEgina, 
&c, it was attempted to unite the government of hereditary 
aristocracy and of wealth. 14 The new importance attached to 
wealth, even at the time of the Seven Sages, gave rise to the 
[008] saying of Aristodemus the Argive, "Money makes the man;" 15 

and at a later period Theognis the Megarean complains that 
the pursuit of riches confounds all distinction of rank, and that 
estimation was derived from it. 16 The ancient legislators of 
Greece considered the power of money, or moveable property 
(which is as changeable as property in land is durable), most 
prejudicial to the safety of states; and they endeavoured by 
oppressing the commercial classes, as well as by rendering the 
land inalienable, to palliate a danger which they were unable 
wholly to remove. Sparta alone, from the unchangeableness of 
her institutions, remained free from these revolutions. Solon, on 
the other hand, endeavoured to arrest and perpetuate a state of 
things which was merely fleeting and transitory. He left some 
remnants of the aristocracy, particularly the political union of 
the yevsa, or houses, untouched; while he made his government 
in principle a timocracy, the amount of property determining 
the share in the governing power; and at the same time showed 
a democratic tendency in the low rate at which he fixed the 
valuation. In his poetry also Solon considers the middle ranks 
as most valuable to the state; and therefore he endeavoured to 
give them political importance. 17 But the temperature which 



14 Mginetica, p. 133. 

15 Xpr|para xpnH aT ' « v nP> Pindar. Isth. II. 11. See Dissen Explic. p. 493. 
Alcaeus ap. Schol. et Zeeob. Prov. 

16 V. 190. 

17 Ap. Aristot. Pol. IV. 8. 7, 10. 
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he chose was too artificial to be lasting; and the constitution of 
Solon, in its chief points, only remained in force for a few years. 
In other Ionic states also similar reconciliations were attempted, 
but without obtaining any stability. 18 The spirit of the age was 
manifestly turned towards democracy; and though at Athens [009] 
Solon, as being the friend of the people, succeeded perhaps in 
effecting a more gradual transition; in other places the parties 
were more directly opposed, as is clearly shown by the contest 
between the parties nAouuc, and Xeipoudxoc at Miletus. 19 

5. At Athens however, and generally throughout Greece, the 
first result of these democratic movements was the establishment 
of tyranny or despotism; which may be considered as a violent 
revulsion, destined to precede a complete subversion of all the 
existing institutions. It has been already shown that the tyrants of 
Corinth, Sicyon, Megara, and Epidaurus, were originally leaders 
of the popular party against the Doric nobility, or demagogues, 
according to the expression of Aristotle; and for this reason 
Sparta, as being the protector of aristocracy, overthrew them, 
wherever her power extended. 20 In Ionia and Sicily the tyrants 
found an oligarchical timocracy, which was commonly opposed 
by a democratical party; 21 and in some instances, as in that 
of Gelon, the tyrant acted against the popular faction. At the 
time of the Persian war democracy had struck deep root among 
the Ionians; and Mardonius the Persian, after the expulsion 
of the tyrants, restored it in their cities as the desired form 
of government. 22 In Athens Cleisthenes had deprived the 



See Hiillmann, Staatsrecht, p. 103. 

19 Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 32. The emendation IlAoOric. is confirmed by the 
comparison of Athenaeus XII. p. 524 A.B. 

20 See book I. ch. 8. 

21 See Aristot. Pol. V. 10. 4. Panastius of Leontini was a demagogue in a 
previously oligarchical state, of which the constitution was similar to that of 
the Hippobotje. See Polyaenus V. 47. 

22 Herod. VI. 43. — Pindar (Pyth. II. 87.) supposes three constitutions, 
Tyranny, Dominion of the unrestrained Multitude, and Government of the 
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union of the houses (the last support of the aristocracy) of 
[oio] its political importance; and Aristides was at length compelled 

by circumstances to change the timocracy into a democracy. For 
in the Persian invasion the lower orders had discovered, while 
serving as rowers and sailors in the fleet, how much the safety 
of the state depended upon their exertions, and would no longer 
submit to be excluded from a share in the highest offices. 23 
The democracy flourished so long as great men understood 
how to guide it by the imposing superiority of their individual 
characters, and educated persons (oi (kAuovec,) dared to take 
a share in public affairs; it fell when the greedy and indolent 
people, allured by the prospect of rewards pernicious to the state, 
filled the public assemblies and courts of justice. We will not 
carry on any further our picture of the ochlocracy, in which all 
social union was entirely dissolved, and the state was surrendered 
to the arbitrary will of a turbulent populace. 

6. The last of these changes, produced by what is called 
the spirit of the times, we have illustrated by the history of 
Athens, although the same course may be shown to have taken 
place in other, even originally Doric states. Thus in Ambracia, 
about the same time as at Athens, the timocracy gradually passed 
into a democracy, 24 and at Argos also the democracy rose at 
the same period. At the time of Polybius, the people had in 
the Doric states of Crete so unlimited an authority, that this 
writer himself wonders that his description of them should be so 
entirely opposed to all former accounts. 25 But since, in general, 
these alterations threw down the Doric families from their high 
[Oil] station, and put an end to the Doric customs, they have not so 

strong a claim upon our attention, as the peculiar system of the 
Doric form of government, which was most strongly expressed 



Wise. 
23 Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 
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in the ancient Cretan and Lacedaemonian constitutions: the latter 
of which, although in many points it yielded and adapted itself 
to the progress of civilization, existed in its essential parts 
for five centuries; 26 and by its durability preserved Sparta alone 
among all the states of Greece from revolutions and revolutionary 
excesses. 27 

7. But, it may be asked, what right have we to speak of a 
Doric constitution in general; and why should we select Sparta 
in preference to any other state of the Doric race, as a model 
of that system? May not Lycurgus have formed his legislation 
from reflection upon the condition and wants of his own nation, 
or have conceived it from arbitrary principles of his own, and 
have thus impressed upon Sparta the character which it ever after 
retained, as an essential element of its system? 28 Against this 
opinion, not unfrequently advanced, instead of bringing forward 
any general arguments, we prefer adducing the words of Pindar, 29 
who, beyond a doubt, was far better acquainted with the basis and 
origin of ancient constitutions, than either Ephorus or Plutarch. 
Pindar mentions that Hieron, the Syracusan, wished to establish 
the new city of iEtna (which was inhabited by 5000 Syracusans, [012] 
and the same number of Peloponnesians) upon the genuine Doric 
principles; as in later times Dion wished to establish in Syracuse 
itself a Lacedaemonian or Cretan constitution. 30 He founded it 



26 Plut. Comp. Lycurg. 4. According to Livy XXXVIII. 34. 700 years up 
to 190 B.C. Cicero pro Flacco 26. also reckons 700 years, but to a different 
period. 

27 Isocrat. Panath. p. 285 C. 

28 Thus Schiller severely censures this lawgiver, for having so selfishly for 
ever destined his people to that course, which appeared to his own narrow and 
prejudiced mind to be the best. 

29 0£o5pdrw auv eXevQepiq "YAAiSoc. ardBpac. 'Iepuv ev vopoic. ektioo'; 
eBeAovti 5e napcpuAou vccri pdv 'HpaKAeiSdv EKyovoi oxSoac. utto Tauyerou 
vaiovTs; aid pxvEiv T£6poTaiv ev Aiyipiou Atopioic.. Pyth. I. 61. see Boeckh's 
Explic. 

30 Plutarch. Comp. Timol. 2. Dion. 53. AavcwviKov oxnpa — KoapeTv. He was 
himself a citizen of Sparta, Plut. Dion. 17. 49. 
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"with heaven-built freedom, according to the laws of the Hylean 
model;" i.e., after the example of the Spartan constitution. "For 
the descendants of Pamphylus, and of the Heraclidse, who dwell 
under the brow of Taygetus, wish always to retain the Doric 
institutions of iEgimius." Now in the first place, this passage 
proves that the laws of Sparta were considered the true Doric 
institutions; and, secondly, that their origin was held to be 
identical with that of the people. It proves that the Spartan laws 
(vouoi) were the true Doric institutions (vouiua), and indeed, in 
no other nation was the distinction between usage and positive 
law less marked; from which circumstance alone it is evident 
how little opportunity the legislator had for fresh enactments, 
since custom can never be the work of one person. From this 
view of the subject we can also explain why Hellanicus, the most 
ancient writer on the constitution of Sparta, 31 made no mention 
of Lycurgus (for which he is ignorantly censured by Ephorus), 32 
and attributed what are called the institutions of Lycurgus to the 
first kings, Procles and Eurysthenes. It also follows, that when 
Herodotus describes the Spartans before the time of Lycurgus, 
[013] as being in a state of the greatest anarchy, 33 he can only mean 

that the original constitution (the teBuoi Aiyiufou) had been 



31 Yet Herodotus cannot have been acquainted with his work, since he 
considered himself as the first writer on the subject, Herod. VI. 55. 

32 Strabo VIII. p. 366. On the other hand, Ephorus is probably alluded to by 
Heraclides Ponticus 2. when he says rr)v AaK£5cnp.oviwv iraAireiav TINEE 
AuKoupyco TipooaTiTouoi iraaav. 

33 I. 65. Aristotle Pol. V. 10. 3. also calls the kings of Sparta before Lycurgus 
tyrants. On the other hand, Strabo VIII. p. 365. states, that "the conquerors of 
Laconia were from the beginning a nation subject to legal and moral restraints; 
but when they had intrusted the regulation of their government to Lycurgus, 
they so far excelled all others, that alone among the Greeks they ruled by land 
and sea." That this is the meaning of the passage, is proved by the word Kod in 
the clause kcki kcht' apxac. H£v Eowcppovouv. Isocrates de Pace, p. 178 C. also 
contradicts indirectly the supposed anarchy of the Spartans. But in Panath. p. 
270 A. he follows Thucydides I. 18. azaaiaaai cpaoiv aurouc, oi ret ekeivcov 
&Kpip , o0vT£c, tbc, ouSsvac, aAAouc, rtov 'EAAfjvtov. 
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overthrown and perverted by external circumstances, until it was 
restored and renewed by Lycurgus. Lycurgus, of whose real 
or imaginary existence we have already spoken, 34 must at the 
time of Herodotus have been considered a mythical personage, 
as he had a temple, annual sacrifices, and, in fact, a regular 
worship. 35 Now it is the tendency of mythological narration 
to represent accordant actions of many minds at different times 
under the name of one person: consequently, the mere name 
of an institution of Lycurgus says very little respecting its real 
origin and author. 

8. The legislation of Lycurgus was, however, according to 
ancient traditions, aided by the support of Crete and Delphi, and 
the connexion between the religious usages of these states thus 
influenced their political condition. The form of government 
which was prevalent throughout the whole of Crete, originated, 
according to the concurrent testimony of the ancients, in the time 
of Minos; and it has been already shown that the Dorians at that 
time extended their dominion to this island, which thus received 
their language and customs. 36 In Crete therefore, the constitution [014] 
founded on the principles of the Doric race, was first moulded 
into a firm and consistent shape, but even in a more simple 
and antiquated manner than in Sparta at a subsequent period. 37 
Thus Lycurgus was enabled, without forcing any foreign usages 
upon Sparta, to take for a model the Cretan institutions which 
had been more fully developed at an earlier period; so that the 
constitutions of Crete and Sparta had from that time, as it were, 



34 B. I. ch. 7 § 3, 5. 

35 Herod. I. 65 Ephorus ap. Strab. VIII. p. 366. Plut. Lycurg. 31. Nicol. 
Damasc. p. 449. 

36 B. I. ch. 1. § 9. Comp. b. II. ch. 2. § 2. 

37 According to Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 1. The meaning of this writer appears to 
be, that the Dorians had received these laws from the early inhabitants, as the 
Periceci had retained them most truly; but from the account given in the text, 
we must reject that idea. 
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a family resemblance. 38 When therefore we are told that a 
psean singer and expiatory priest of Crete, by name Thaletas of 
Elyrus, 39 sent by the command of the Pythian oracle, composed 
the troubles and dissensions of Sparta by the power of his music, 
and that he was the instructor of Lycurgus, it is easy to perceive 
that the latter part of this account is an addition, made without 
any attention to chronology; but the operation of Cretan music 
upon the regulation of political affairs, is strictly in the spirit of 
an age, and of a race, in which religion, arts, and laws conduced 
far more than among any other people to attain the same end, 
and had their basis in the same notions. 

[015] 9. On the other hand, it was the pride of the Spartans, 

that their laws had proceeded from the oracle of the Pythian 
god: 41 and Tyrtseus says, in some verses of his Eunomia, that 
the fundamental principles of the Spartan constitution had been 
laid down by Apollo. 42 It is probable that these laws were 
really composed in the form of injunctions to Lycurgus, or 
to the people. 43 The oracle, however, continued to possess 
a superintending power over the constitution, chiefly through 
the intervention of the Pythians, 44 four persons appointed by 
the kings as messengers to the temple of Pytho, who delivered 



38 Plat. Leg. III. p. 685. 

39 This statement appears more correct than of Gortyna or Cnosus. Comp. 
Meursius, Creta, IV. 12. 

40 See Aristot. Pol. II. 8. 5. .Elian. V. H. XII. 50. Diog. Laert. I. 38. Plut. Lye. 
3. Philos. cum princ. 4. p. 88. Pausan. I. 14. 3. Philod. de Mus. Col. 18, 19. 
Boeth. de Mus. I. 1. p. 174. Sext. Empir. adv. Math. p. 68 B. Suid. vol. II. p. 
163. Compare b. II. ch. 8. § 11. 

41 Xenoph. Rep. Laced. 8. 5. According to whom Lycurgus asked the god, ei 
Awov Kori ausivov ei'r| rfj £Tidprr| — doubtless a regular formula. This coincides 
with the dictum of the Pythian priestess in Plut. Quaest. Rom. 28. p. 329. 

42 See below, ch. 5. § 8. 

43 B. II. ch. 7. § 4. Later historians, from a mistaken explanation, suppose that 
the whole correspondence was a delusion, or a fraud of Lycurgus, Polysn. I. 
16. 1. Justin. III. 3. 

44 Called in the Lacedaemonian dialect Iloi6ioi, Photius in v. 
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the oracles truly and honestly to the kings, 45 and were equally 
acquainted with their purport. On account of the importance of 
these oracles, the Pythians were the assessors of the kings and 
the gerusia, 46 and were always the messmates, both at home 
and in the field, of the kings. It is probable that the three 
"Pythian interpreters" at Athens, who, besides explaining the 
oracles, performed public and domestic expiatory sacrifices, 47 
once possessed a similar dignity, although they lost these powers 
at a very early period. The theori of iEgina, Mantinea, Messenia, 
Trcezen, and Thasos, who composed separate colleges, ate 
together, and who were regular magistrates, not being like the 
theori of Athens, chosen for a single theoria, may be compared [016] 
with the Pythians. 48 

10. This comparison again leads us back to our former 
position, that in the genuine Doric form of government there 
were certain predominant ideas, which were peculiar to that 
race, and were also expressed in the worship of Apollo, viz., 
those of harmony and order (to eukoojiov); of self-control 
and moderation (0co9po0uvn), and of manly virtue (dpetrj). 49 
Accordingly, the constitution was formed for the education 
as well of the old as of the young, and in a Doric state 
education was upon the whole a subject of greater importance 
than government. And for this reason all attempts to explain the 
legislation of Lycurgus, from partial views and considerations, 



45 That this could not always be said of the BEOitpoitoi, may be seen from 
Theognis, v. 783. 

46 This, I infer, nearly agreeing with Cragius, from Cicero de Div. I. 13. Conf. 
Herod. VI. 57. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 15. 

47 See particularly Timaeus Lex. Plat, in v. £^nyr|Tai nu66xpr|OTOi. 

48 See /Eginetica, p. 135. Compare Dissen Expl. Pind. Nem. III. p. 376. 
In the Thearion at Trcezen there were expiatory sacrifices, book II. ch. 2. § 
8. In Thasos they were called ©sOpoi, Inscript. ap. Choiseul. Gouff. Voyage 
pittoresque, I. 2. p. 156. Here also they were in connexion with the temple of 
the Pythian Apollo. 
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have necessarily failed. That external happiness and enjoyment 
were not the aim of these institutions was soon perceived. But it 
was thought, with Aristotle, 50 that every thing could be traced to 
a desire of making the Spartans courageous warriors, and Sparta 
[017] a dominant and conquering state; whereas the fact is, that Sparta 

was hardly ever known to seek occasion for a war, or to follow 
up a victory; and during the whole of her flourishing period (that 
is, from about the 50th Olympiad to the battle of Leuctra) did not 
make a single conquest by which her territory was enlarged. In 
conclusion we may say, that the Doric state was a body of men, 
acknowledging one strict principle of order, and one unalterable 
rule of manners; and so subjecting themselves to this system, 
that scarcely anything was unfettered by it, but every action was 
influenced and regulated by the recognised principles. Before 
however we come to the consideration of this system, it will be 
necessary to explain the condition of an order of persons, upon 
which it was in a certain measure founded, namely, the subject 
classes in the several Doric states. 



Chapter II. 



§ 1 . Origin and distribution of the Perioeci of Laconia. § 2. 
Their political condition and civil rights. § 3. Their service in 



50 VII. 2. 5. Engel de Rep. mil. Span., a Gottingen prize Essay for 1790., 
where Cossacks, Spartans, and Cretans are classed together. Compare Heyne 
de Spartan. Rep. Comment. Gotting. torn. IX. p. 8. It appears, indeed, 
from Aristotle Pol. VII. 14 (13) to have been the opinion of the writers who 
treated of the constitution of Sparta during the predominance of that state, 
that "the Lacedaemonians owed their external dominion to their constitution, 
according to which they had been trained to dangers and exertions from their 
youth (on 5ict to y£yuuvc(a6oa Tipoc. roue. vavSuvouc. ttoAAuv r|pxov.)" But the 
intended effect of these institutions cannot be safely inferred from their actual 
consequences. 
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war, and their occupation in manufactures, trade, and art. § 
4. Noble families in Sparta not of Doric origin. Trades and 
crafts hereditary in Sparta. 

1 . The clearest notion of the subjection enforced by the dominant 
race of Dorians may be collected from the speech of Brasidas 
to the Peloponnesians, in Thucydides. 51 "You are not come," 
he says, "from states in which the many rule over the few, but 
the few over the many, having obtained their sovereignty in [018] 
no other manner than by victory in the field." The only right 
indeed which they possessed was the right of conquerors; the 
Dorians had by the sword driven out the Achseans, and these 
again could not rest their claim to Peloponnesus on any better 
title. It seemed also like a continuation of the heroic age, the 
existence of which was founded on the rule exercised by the 
military over the agricultural classes. The relative rights of the 
Dorians and Achseans appear, however, to have been determined 
by mutual compact, since the Dorians, obtaining the superiority 
only by slow degrees, were doubtless glad to purchase the 
accession of each town on moderate conditions; and this was 
perhaps especially the case in Messenia. 52 The native inhabitants 
of the towns, thus reduced to a state of dependence, were called 
IlepuHKOt. 53 The difference of races was strictly preserved; and 
was not (as elsewhere) obliterated by an union in the same city 
and political community. The Periceci were always considered as 
Achseans, that people having in early times composed the larger 
mass of the people thus subdued. So, for example, the inhabitants 
of the maritime town of Asopus were called by the title of 'Axatoi 



52 Pausan. IV. 3. 3. auyxwpoOoiv 'ANAAAZAZ0AI irpoc. roue. AcopiEac, riqv 
yfjv. Pausanias, however, very frequently makes use of this expression, and 
often perhaps without any historical ground. 

53 Why I take no further notice of the account of Ephorus is explained in book 
I. ch5. § 13. 
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oi napaKonapfooioi. 54 At a later date, when the power of Sparta 
had been long broken, and her freedom annihilated by the tyrant 
Nabis, Titus Quinctius detached the hamlets (once called tcoAeic;, 
[019] then kwuou, vici) from all connexion with Sparta, and placed 

them under the protection of the Achaean league. 55 Augustus 
confirmed the independence of twenty-four Laconian towns 
under the name of Eleutherolacones; these, like the former, being 
entirely released from the power of Sparta, were governed by their 
own laws, 56 and formed a small distinct confederation. Hence it 
is evident that these Periceci had previously maintained a certain 
degree of independence, and composed separate communities. 
Of these twenty-four towns eighteen are mentioned — viz., 
Gerenia, Alagonia, Thalamse, Leuctra, (Etylus, Csenepolis, 
Pyrrhichus, Las, Teuthrone, Gythium, Asopus, Acrise, Bcese, 
Zarax, Epidaurus, Limera, Prasise, Geronthrse, and Marius; 57 a 
small part only of the coast near Cardamyle remained at that time 
under the power of Sparta. 58 The towns, however, belonging to 



54 Pausan. III. 22. 7. 

55 Polyb. XX. 12. 2. with Schweighaeuser's note, Liv. XXXIV. 29. XXXVIII. 
30. 

56 auTovopoi, Pausan. III. 21. 6. 

57 III. 21. 6. cf. 26. 6. The other six were at the time of Pausanias 
either again comprised in Messenia, as Pharae, which Augustus had annexed 
to Laconia, Paus. IV. 30. 2. after it had at an earlier period been separated 
with Thuria and Abea from Messenia, Polyb. XXV, 1. 1, or they had 
fallen to decay, and were then uninhabited, as Pephnos, Helos, Cyphanta, 
and Leucae. Whether Abea was included by Augustus in Laconia is doubtful, 
but it is probable from the situation of the place. This, with the other five 
mentioned above, would therefore make the number twenty-four complete. As 
proofs of the late independence of these towns we may mention decrees of 
Abea, Geronthrae, Gytheium, CEtylus, and Taenarus (Boeckh Corp. Inscript. 
Nos. 1307, 1334, 1325, 1336, 1391, 1392, 1323, 1321, 1322, 1393, 1394). 
There are also inscriptions of the Eleutherolacones jointly, to koivov twv 
'EA£u9£poAaKO)vwv (ib. 1389). Likewise, according to Eckhel, there are 
genuine coins, belonging to this and the Roman period, of Asine, Asopus, 
Boeae, Gytheium, and Las; those of Taletum and Cythera are doubtful. 

5. Sparta must, however, have retained some outlet to 
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the Periceci did not lie merely on the coast, but also more inland; [020] 
for example, Thuria and iEtha^a, which were in what had formerly 
been Messenia. 59 This iEthaea is reckoned among the hundred 
cities of Laconia, 60 which Androtion had enumerated at full 
length in his Atthis, and perhaps also Stephanus of Byzantium, 
on the authority of Androtion; 61 the epitome of whose work 
which we now possess only mentions iEthaea, Amyclse, Crocese, 
Epidaurus, Limera, Dyrrachium, Tenos, Aulon, and Anthana. 
Now since two of these towns are known from other authorities 
to have belonged to Periceci, we may perhaps infer the same of the 
whole hundred. The round number of a hundred cannot however 
have been fixed before the time when the whole of Messenia, as 
far as the river Neda (on which Aulon was situated), as well as 
Cynuria (to which Anthana, or Athene, belonged), came finally 
under the dominion of Sparta, that is to say, after Olymp. 58. 
548 B.C. 62 It must therefore have been subsequent to this epoch 
that Sparta fixed the exact number of the towns inhabited by 
her Periceci, and somewhat arbitrarily set them at a hundred; as 
Cleisthenes at Athens, though by what means is indeed unknown, 
contrived likewise to raise the number of demi in Attica to a 
hundred. 

We have already 63 taken notice of another division of Laconia [021] 
besides that into towns, and shown that the Periceci of this country 
had formerly dwelt in five districts, of which the chief towns 



the sea. The Lacedaemonian coast is also called the territory of the Perioeci in 
Thucyd. III. 16. 

59 Thucyd. I. 101. The Ooupiarai of Thuria, nearCalamae. Welcker (Alcmanis 
Fragment, p. 87.) proposes Ai6aiw for Ar|6aiw in Theognis v. 1216. Bekker. 

60 Androtion ap. Steph. Byz. in v. 

61 See also in AirwAta. They are also mentioned by Strabo, VIII. p. 362. 
(Eustath. ad II. B. p. 293, 19. ad Dion. Perieg. 418). They had not however 
any connexion with the Hecatombaea; for Argos had the same festival. 

62 See book I. ch. 7. § 16. Lysias ap. Harpocrat. also calls Anthana a 
Lacedaemonian city. See Aiginetica, p. 46, note q, p. 185. note v. Siebelis ad 
Pausan. II. 38. 6. 

§ 10. 
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were Amyclse, Las, Epidaurus Limera (or else Gytheium), iEgys, 
and Pharis; as also Messenia, in addition to the territory round 
the city inhabited by Dorians, contained four provinces — viz., 
Pylos, Rhium, Mesola, and Hyamia. For what length of time 
these districts were retained, and what relation they bore to 
the division into a hundred towns or hamlets, cannot now be 
determined. 

2. It will next be necessary to ascertain what were the political 
rights and condition of the Periceci. The main circumstances are 
without doubt correctly given by Ephorus. "They were," he says, 
"tributary to Sparta, and had not equal rights of citizenship." If 
these words are taken in their literal sense, it is plain that the 
Periceci had not a share in the great legislative assembly of the 
citizens. And in truth the passages adduced by modern writers 
to show that they had a vote in this assembly are not by any 
means satisfactory. 64 Perhaps the following considerations are 
sufficient to convince us of the impossibility of such general 
assemblies. Had the Spartan constitution permitted the whole 
people to hold large assemblies with the right of deciding on 
all public questions, it would have been in principle completely 
democratic, and would have had a perpetual tendency to become 
[022] more so, in the necessary course of events. But, in addition to 

this objection, let us only picture to ourselves the absurdity of 
the Periceci, in the neighbourhood of Sparta, all flocking together 
between the brook Babyca and the bridge Cnacion! Where 
again were those, who took several days to arrive at Sparta from 
Cyphanta, Pylos, or Tsenarus, to find houseroom and food? How 



64 See Manso, Sparta, vol. I. p. 93. Tittmann, vol. I. p. 89. That even 
the Lacedaemonian nAfj9oc, did not comprise the Periceci, is shown, e.g., by 
Polybius IV. 34. 7, where it rejects the alliance of the jEtolians, chiefly on 
account of the fear that they would £^av5paito5i^£o6ai roue, IlEpioiKouc,. The 
name AaKeSoaitovioi, which signifies all, Periceci and Spartans, and frequently 
the former, as the early inhabitants, in opposition to the latter, is no more a 
proof of political equality than the appellation OeaaaXoi of the freedom of the 
Penestas. 
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could any of them be ready to leave their homes and trades at such 
a summons? It was esteemed a difficult matter even to collect 
an armed force of Periceci at a short notice. A city-community 
was doubtless everywhere requisite for a popular assembly; and 
hence in the Athenian, and every similar democracy, each citizen 
was in some way settled in the town, and had the right of there 
possessing an house (eYKTnoic, oixfac;), which a Pericecus most 
assuredly had not. 65 

3. Now, if it is acknowledged that the distant situation and 
state of the Periceci presented almost insuperable objections to 
their possessing a share in the general government, their political 
inferiority to the Spartans will not appear very oppressive. They 
were admitted equally with the Spartans to the honourable 
occupation of war, and indeed sometimes served as heavy-armed 
soldiers, or as troops of the line. 66 There were at Platsea 5000 
Dorian hoplitse, and the same number of Periceci; at Sphacteria [023] 
292 prisoners were taken, of whom only 120 were Spartans. 67 
How, if the Periceci had been an oppressed people, could Sparta 
have ventured to collect so large a number into her armies; 
and for what reason should the Periceci have taken part in the 
heroic devotion of that small band, if they had not the victory 
and honour of Sparta as much at heart as their own? "Sparta," 
said the Spartan king Demaratus, to Xerxes, 68 "contains 8000 



65 Xwpirr|c,, as the Lacedaemonians are often called, is probably identical with 
ircpioiKoc., Lilian. V. H. IX. 27. Compare xwpiriSa; Bdvcxoa, in Hesychius. 
Oi aro rfjc, x^pac, in Athen. XV. p. 674 A. from Sosibius are opposed roTc, 
ex Tfjc, aYtoyfjc, iroaciv (those educated in Sparta), and see Casaubon's note. 
The education of the Periceci was therefore entirely different from that of the 
Spartans. 

66 Isocrates Panath. p. 271 A. speaking of the Lacedaemonians having 
compelled the Perioeci K(Xt' av5pa ovymapazazzeoQai ocpioiv auToic,, confounds 
the Periceci with the Helots, as also in what follows. 

67 In later times very different proportions occur, e.g., a very small number of 
Spartans in the army, when the city stood in need of its own citizens, and could 
not send them to a distance, or from other causes. 
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Spartans, all of equal bravery; the other Lacedaemonians, in 
many surrounding cities, are indeed inferior to them, but yet 
not deficient in courage." Nor do we hear of any insurrection 
of Periceci (if we except the revolt of two Messenian towns in 
Olymp. 78. 468 B.C.) until the downfall of the constitution. 69 
Again, would it be possible, on the assumption of an oppressive 
subjection, to explain how the Asinaeans and Nauplians, when 
deprived of their independence by Argos, fled to Laconia, that 
they might occupy the maritime towns of Mothone and Asine, 
manifestly as Periceci? Nor is it consistent with a general 
contempt of the Periceci that xaAoi KayaSoi — "gentlemen" — are 
mentioned in their number. 70 All trade and commerce, of 
indispensable need to Laconia, were in the hands of the maritime 
towns. Merchants from Libya and Egypt brought their cargoes to 
[024] the Periceci of Cythera, 71 who, among other branches of trade, 

followed the lucrative employment of the purple fishery. 72 All 
manual labour in Sparta, not performed by slaves, was in the 
hands of this class, since no Spartan, before the introduction 
of the Achaean constitution, was allowed to follow any trade. 73 
The low estimation in which trade was held was founded on the 
ancient Grecian customs and opinions, in departing from which 
the Corinthians were nearly singular among the Doric states, 
the productiveness of trade having taught them to set a higher 
value upon it. 74 And yet in their colony of Epidamnus public 



69 No disobedience of the Periceci can be inferred from Thucyd. IV. 8. Some 
Periceci deserted to Epaminondas, Xenoph. Hell. VI. 5. 25. 23. Xenophon 
expresses himself more strongly, Hellen. VII. 2. 2. 

70 Xenoph. Hell. V. 3. 9. 

71 Thuc. IV. 53. cf. VII. 57. 

72 See Plin. H. N. IX. 36, 60. 21, 8. 36, 5. Comp. Meurs. Misc. Lac. II. 19. 
Mitscherlisch ad Hor. Carm. II. 18. 7. 

73 Plutarch, Lye. 4. Lilian, V. H. VI. 6. Nicolaus Damascenus, and others. 
Herod. II. 167. cf. Cic. de Rep. II. 4. Corinthum pervertit aliquando — hie 

error ac dissipatio civium, quod mercandi cupiditate et navigandi, et agrorum 
et armorum cultum reliquerant. Compare Hiillmann Staatsrecht, p. 128. 
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slaves were the only manual labourers; 75 Diophantus wished to 
introduce the converse of this system at Athens, and to make 
all the manual labourers slaves. The Spartans, moreover, appear 
to have admitted those alone of the Perioeci who were engaged 
in agriculture to serve among the heavy-armed, while artisans 
were admitted only to the light-armed infantry. 76 This had been 
once the case at Athens, where the Thetes (to which class the 
artificers belonged) served only in that inferior rank. According 
to this, then, the 5000 Perioeci, who at the battle of Platsea 
were allotted as light-armed to the same number of heavy-armed 
soldiers, were in part perhaps artificers. The industrious pursuit [025] 
of trade did not, however, suffer so much as might be supposed, 
from the low estimation in which it was held; for not only were 
many raw commodities obtained in a high degree of perfection in 
Laconia, but many Lacedaemonian manufactures were also used 
and sought after in the rest of Greece. The Laconian cothon, 
a drinking vessel used in camps and marches, 77 the bowl, 78 
the goblet, 79 tables, seats, elbow chairs, 80 doors, 81 and cars, 82 
the Laconian steel, 83 keys, 84 swords, helmets, axes, and other 



75 Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 13. 

76 This follows from Xenoph. Rep. Lac. II. 2. xori iiriieOai xai onkizaxz,, 
OTEira 5e xai toTc, xeipoziyyav;. 

77 Critias AcxkeS. ttoAit. ap. Athen. XI. p. 483 B. and Plutarch, Lycurg. 9. 
Pollux, VI. 46, 97. Hesych. Suid. Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 2. 8. 

78 Athen. V. 198 D. 199 E. 

79 kuAi^ Acbcoava, Hesych. in xtov. 

80 Plut. Lye. ubi sup. 

81 Meurs. II. 17. 

82 Theoph. Hist. Plant. III. 17. 3. 

83 Daimachus ap. Steph. Byz. in AcxkeS. and from him Eustath. II. p. 294, 5. 
Rom. 

84 Salmas. Exer. Plin. p. 653 B. Moser in Creuzer's Init. Philos. vol. II. p. 
152. Compare also Liban. Or. p. 87. e cod. August, ed. Reiske. 
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iron fabrics, 85 the shoes of Amyclse, 86 the Laconian mantles, 87 
and woollen garments dyed with native purple, which adorned 
alike the warriors setting out to battle and the bloody corpses 
of the slain; all these bespeak an active pursuit of trade, and at 
the same time a peculiar sense of propriety and comfort, which 
[026] brought several of these goods and implements into general 

use. Many men were probably employed in the iron mines 
and forges; 88 stone quarries of Tsenarus had also been worked 
from early times; 89 and that their industry was not confined to 
the mere drudgery of manufactures is shown by the schools of 
Lacedaemonian embossers and brass-founders (probably a branch 
of that in Crete), to which Chartas, Syadras, Dontas, Dorycleidas 
and Medon, Theocles, Gitiadas, and Cratinus belonged, 90 all of 
whom were probably Periceci, although Pausanias, neglecting the 
distinction, calls them Spartans. Upon the whole we may venture 
to affirm that the Doric dominion did not discourage or stifle the 
intellectual growth of her dependent subjects, but allowed it full 



85 Xenoph. Hell. III. 3. 7. Plin. H. N. VII. 56. ^urjAr| AaKWVwf) Pollux, I. 10, 
137. concerning which see Phot, and Suid. in v., who refer to Xen. Anab. IV. 
8. 25. £yx£tpt5iov, I. 10, 149. ferrei annuli, Plin. XXXIII. 4. lidarvya;, Steph. 
Eust. ubi sup. 

86 Theocrit. X. 35. et Schol. Athen. XI. p. 483 B. V. p. 215 C. Steph. ubi sup. 
Hesych. in aiiUKAafSsc. AavcwviKa uiro5r|p.ara, cf. in £vvr|uoKAoi. Compare 
the shoes of the Amyclaean priestesses upon the monument of Amyclas in 
Walpole's Memoirs, p. 454. Lacedaemonian men's shoes (ctirAaT) are often 
mentioned elsewhere, Aristoph. Thesm. and Wasps. Schol. and Suidas, Critias 
ubi sup. Pollux, VII. 22, 80. cf. Meurs. I. 18. 

87 Advcwvec. euireiiAoi Epig. ap. Suid. in AaKcoviKai. Athen. V. 198. XI. 483 
C. Compare book IV. ch. 2. § 3. 

88 These mines are not indeed anywhere expressly mentioned, but we must 
infer their existence from the number of iron fabrics, and the cheapness of iron. 
See below, ch. 10. § 9. and book I. ch. 4. § 3. 

89 The stone quarries upon mount Taygetus were, however, according to 
Strabo VIII. p. 367, first opened by the Romans. Compare Xenoph. ubi sup. 
Pollux, VII. 23, 100. Interp. Juven. XI. 173. Meurs. II. 18. Pliny also mentions 
Lacedaemonian cotes and smaragdi. 

90 Compare Thiersch, Ueber die Kunstepochen, Abhandlung II. p. 51. 
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room for a vigorous development. Myson, by many reckoned one 
of the seven sages, was, according to some, and perhaps the most 
credible accounts, a husbandman of the Laconian town of Etia, 
and resided at a place called Chen in the same country. 91 Even 
the highest honour among the Greeks, the victory at the Olympic [027] 
games, was not denied to the Lacedaemonians; an inhabitant of 
Acriae was found in the list of the conquerors at Olympia: 92 
from which circumstance it is evident that the Perioeci of Sparta 
were in all other parts of Greece considered as free citizens. 
They must also without doubt have possessed civil rights, but 
only in those communities to which they immediately belonged, 
and which would never have been called cities (rroAeic;) unless 
they had to a certain point been independent bodies. Isocrates, 93 
indeed, states that they possessed less freedom and power than 
the demi of Attica; but no general comparison can be drawn 
between the 5fj[ioi of Attica and noAeic, of Laconia. Perhaps 
they had the power of electing their own municipal magistrates, 
though we find that a Spartan was sent as governor to the 
island of Cythera. 94 The same was the case in war. We find 
the command at sea intrusted to one of the class of Perioeci, 95 
doubtless because the Spartans did not hold the naval service in 



91 My opinion is, that in the oracle (Diog. Laert. I. 106. Comp. Casaubon 
and Menage) 'HteIoc, was the correct reading, for which Oiraloc, was long 
ago substituted from ignorance. — The point was doubted at an early period 
in antiquity; even Plato, Protag. p. 343, appears not to consider Myson as a 
Lacedaemonian. See also Diod. de Virt. et Vit. p. 551. Paus. X. 24. 1. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. p. 299. Sylb. Steph. Byz. in Xr)v and 'Hria. There is a story 
in Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 84, of Myson making in winter a fork for tossing the 
corn, and, when Chilon wondered at it, of his justifying himself by an apposite 
answer; where Myson is opposed, as a Pericecian farmer, to the noble Spartan. 

92 Paus. III. 22. 4. 

93 In a very rhetorical passage, Panathen. p. 270 D. 

94 Thuc. IV. 53. 54. Hesych. in Ku6r|po5iKr|c,. 

95 Thuc. VIII. 22. Manso, Sparta, vol. II. p. 516. It does not indeed follow 
that this Pericecus had authority over Lacedaemonians; but Sparta must have 
sent him out as a commander to the Chians. 
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much estimation, and because the inhabitants of the maritime 
towns were more practised in naval affairs than the Dorians of 
the interior. Concerning the tribute of the towns belonging to the 
Perioeci no accurate account has been preserved. 

4. Though for the most part the early inhabitants were 
driven into the country by the Doric conquerors, there still 
[028] remained some families which inhabited the city conjointly 

with the Spartans, and were held in equal consideration with 
them; as at Athens, for example, many families of the original 
inhabitants appear to have had the rank of Eupatridse. Of this 
the Talthybiadae are an instance. The office of herald was at 
Sparta (as in the fabulous times) hereditary, and not, as in other 
parts of Greece, obtained by competition. 96 The privilege of 
performing all foreign embassies, 97 and a share in the sacred 
missions, 98 were assigned to the pretended descendants of the 
Mycenean herald Talthybius, who also enjoyed especial honours 
amongst the Achaeans at iEgium; 99 and there is doubtless reason 
to suppose that this family belonged to the Achaean race, without 
entering into the question of the correctness of their pedigree. The 
dignity attached to their office was very great, especially if, as 
was the case in the heroic ages, it was the custom for the heralds 
to address the princes as "beloved sons." As to property and 
effects, they ranked with the first Spartans, 100 if, as it appears, 
Sperthias and Bulis, who offered themselves to the Persian king 



96 Herod. VI. 60. ov Kara Aaimpocpwviryv (in the aytovEC, KnpuKwv, comp. 
Faber Agonist. II. 15. Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, vol. II. p. 359.) £irvn6ep.£voi 
aAAoi acpEac, TrapaKArpouaiv aAAa Kara rd irdrpia eTTireAsouai. 

97 Herod. VII. 134. roiaiv ai Kr|puKr|iai ai ex SidpTr|c. iraaai yepac, 5i5ovtai. 

98 0£ovcr|puK£c, yEvoc, to diroTaASupMou irapd EAEY6EPI0IZ. Hesych. Perhaps 
'EAEuBspoAaKuoi. Hemsterhuis supposes that Eleutherna in Crete is alluded 
to. The common name of the herald in Sparta was Mouoa^. See Valck. ad 
Adoniaz. p. 379. 

99 | 

100 Herod, ubi sup. 
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as an atonement for the murder of his ambassadors, 101 were of 
the family of the Talthybiadse. 

Indeed almost all the other trades and occupations, besides that 
of herald, were hereditary at Sparta, as, for example, those of [029] 
cooking, baking, mixing wine, flute-playing, &c. 102 The trade of 
cooks had its particular heroes, viz., Dseton, Matton, and Ceraon, 
whose statue stood in the Hyacinthian street. 103 It is easy to 
see how this hereditary transmission of employments favoured 
the maintenance of ancient customs. In fact, Sparta would not 
have so long remained contented with her black broth, either if 
her cooks had not learnt the art of dressing it from their youth 
upwards, and continued to exercise their craft after the manner 
of their fathers, or if this office could have been assigned at will 
to those who were able by their art to gratify the palate. It is 
not probable that any of these families of artisans were of Doric 
origin, and they doubtless belonged to the class of Periceci; nor 
is it to be supposed that, like the Talthybiadse, they possessed the 
Spartan rights of citizenship. 104 
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102 VI. 60. Concerning the 64)0110101 see Agatharch. ap. Athen. XII. p. 550 C. 
Perizonius ad Lilian. V. H. XIV. 7. 

103 Compare Athen. II. 39 C. with IV. 173 F. 

104 The Periceci also took part in the colonies of Sparta, e.g., of Heraclea 
Trachinia, where they probably belonged to the ttoAAoi; Thuc. III. 92, 93. 
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1 . The condition of the Periceci and that of the Helots must be 
[030] carefully distinguished from each other; the latter state may be 

termed "villenage," or "bondage," to which that of the Periceci 
had not the slightest resemblance. 105 The common account of the 
origin of this class is, that the inhabitants of the maritime town 
Helos were reduced by Sparta to this state of degradation, after an 
insurrection against the Dorians already established in power. 106 
This explanation, however, rests merely on an etymology, and 
that by no means a probable one; since such a Gentile name as 
Ei'Aooc, (which seems to be the more ancient form) cannot by any 
method of formation have been derived from "EAoc,. The word 
EiAcoc, is probably a derivative from "EAoo; in a passive sense, 
and consequently means the prisoners™ Perhaps it signifies 
those who were taken after having resisted to the uttermost, 
whereas the Periceci had surrendered upon conditions; at least 
[031] Theopompus 108 calls them Achseans as well as the others. It 

appears, however, more probable that they were an aboriginal 



105 Concerning the condition of the Helots, see, besides the more well-known 
books, Caperonnier, Mem. de l'Acad. des Inscript. torn. XXIII. p. 271. 
Schlaeger, Dissert. Helmst. 1730. 

106 Ephorus ap. Strab. VIII. p. 365, according to Valckenasr's emendation, 
Theopompus ap. Athen. VI. p. 272. Even Hellanicus in Harpocration uses 
the word eiAwteueiv p. 15. Fragm. 54. ed. Sturz.; it is, however, uncertain 
whether the etymology there given is from Hellanicus. Cf. Steph. Byz. 

107 This derivation was known in ancient times, e.g., Schol. Plat. Alcib. I. p. 
78. Apostol. VII. 62. Ei'Awrec. oi £^ orixpaAwTUV SouAoi. So also Aiiuc. comes 
from 5ap.dw (AEMQ). For the Spuec., of whom there were large numbers (\xa\a 
itupioi, Od. XVII. 422. XIX. 78.) in the house of every prince (I. 397. VII. 
225. II. XIX. 333.), and who chiefly cultivated the land, cannot have been 
bought slaves (for the single examples to the contrary are rather exceptions), 
as this would suppose a very extensive traffic in slaves; nor could they have 
been persons taken accidentally in expeditions of plunder and war, as in that 
case there could not have been so large a number in every house; but they 
are probably persons who were taken at the original conquest of the soil. The 
passage, Od. I. 298. ouc. poi Aniacraro may be variously applied. — Concerning 
the etymology of Ei'Awc., compare Lennep, Etymol. p. 257. 

108 Ap. Athen. VI. p. 265. 
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race, which was subdued at a very early period, and which 
immediately passed over as slaves to the Doric conquerors. 109 

In speaking of the condition of the Helots, we will consider 
their political rights and their personal treatment under separate 
heads, though in fact the two subjects are very nearly connected. 
The first were doubtless exactly defined by law and custom, 
though the expressions made use of by ancient authors are 
frequently vague and ambiguous. "They were," says Ephorus, 110 
"in a certain point of view public slaves. Their possessor could 
neither liberate them, nor sell them beyond the borders." From 
this it is evident that they were considered as belonging properly 
to the state, which to a certain degree permitted them to be 
possessed, and apportioned them out to individuals, reserving to 
itself the power of enfranchising them. But to sell them out of the 
country was not in the power even of the state; and, to the best 
of our knowledge, such an event never occurred. It is, upon the 
whole, most probable that individuals had no power to sell them 
at all; since they were, for the most part, attached to the land, 
which was inalienable. On these lands they had certain fixed 
dwellings of their own, and particular services and payments 
were prescribed to them. 111 They paid as rent a fixed measure 
of corn; not, however, like the Periceci, to the state, but to their [032] 
masters. As this quantity had been definitively settled at a very 
early period (to raise the amount being forbidden under heavy 
imprecations), 112 the Helots were the persons who profited by a 
good, and lost by a bad harvest; which must have been to them 
an encouragement to industry and good husbandry; a motive 
which would have been wanting, if the profit and loss had merely 



j7. 

110 Ap. Strab. VIII. p. 365. So also Pausanias III. 20. 6. calls the Helots 5ouAoi 
toO vcotvoO. Comp. Herod. VI. 70. where the 9£pdiTOVT£<; are Helots. 

Ephorus ubi sup. Ilotce sunt jam inde antiquitus castellani, agreste genus. 
Liv. XXXIV. 27. 
112 Plut. Instit. Lac. p. 255. where pio6woai is an inaccurate expression. 
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affected the landlords. And thus (as is proved by the accounts 
respecting the Spartan agriculture), 113 a careful management of 
the cultivation of the soil was kept up. By means of the rich 
produce of the land, and in part by plunder obtained in war, 114 
they collected a considerable property, 115 to the attainment of 
which almost every access was closed to the Spartans. Now 
the annual rent paid for each lot was eighty-two medimni of 
barley, and a proportionate quantity of oil and wine. 116 It may 
therefore be asked how much remained to the Helots themselves, 
after paying this amount of corn from each lot. Tyrtseus appears 
to give some information, where he describes the Messenian 
bondmen 117 "as groaning like asses under heavy burdens, and 
compelled by force to pay to their masters a half of the entire 
[033] produce of the land." 118 

According to this account, the families of the Helots (of which 
many resided on one lot) would have retained only eighty-two 
medimni on an average, and the whole amount would have been 
one hundred and sixty-four. But this cannot be the institution of 
which Plutarch speaks; and Tyrtseus doubtless describes some 
oppression much aggravated by particular circumstances. For, 
assuming that the property of the Spartans amounted to two- 
thirds of the whole Laconian territory, which may be rated at 



113 See book I. ch. 4. § 3. comp. particularly Polyb. V. 19. — Hesiod the poet 
of the Helots, according to the saying of the Spartan. 

114 Herod. IX. 80. 

115 Plutarch, Cleomen. 23. Manso, vol. I. p. 134. 

116 Plut. Lye. 8. seventy for the master, twelve for the mistress of the house: 
compare ib. 24. 

1 " woTtsp ovoi pxydAoic, axSeoi TEipopxvoi, 
Seottoouvoioi cpspovrec. avayKainc; uro Auypfjc, 
fjitiau tt&v, oooov Kapjtov apoupa cpepei. 

Fragm. 6. Gaisford. The passage is given in prose by Lilian V. II. VI. 1. 
118 Of the two lines of Tyrtsus afterwards cited by Pausanias, SeoiroTac, 
oiiiufJovTEc., 6p.wc. aA-Oxoi re Kai auroi, evze riv' ouAopxvri poipa Ktxcn 
Qavazov, it may be observed, that this duty of lamenting the king is attributed 
to the Periceci as well as the Helots in Herod. VI. 58. 
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three thousand eight hundred and forty square miles English, 
and three-fourths being deducted for hill, wood, pasture-land, 
vineyards, and plantations, we have two thousand eight hundred 
and eighty square miles for the nine thousand lots of the Spartans; 
each of which accordingly amounted to 72/225 of a square mile, 
or one hundred and ninety-two plethra; a space amply sufficient 
to have produced four hundred medimni, 119 which, after the 
deduction of the eighty-two medimni, would have supplied 
twenty-one men with double the common daily allowance, viz., 
one chcenix of bread. It is at least manifest that each lot would 
have been quite sufficient to maintain six or seven families of 
Helots. It must not, however, be supposed that the rent was 
precisely the same for all the lots of the Spartan territory. The 
different quality of the land made such a strict equalization 
impossible; not to mention that it would have entirely destroyed 
all interest in the possession. We even know that many Spartans 
were possessed of herds and flocks, from which they provided [034] 
young animals for the public meals. 120 The proprietors, besides 
their share of the harvest, received from their lands, at particular 
periods, the fruits of the season. 121 

There could not, on the whole, have been much intercourse 
and connexion between the Spartans, as possessors of the land, 
and the bondsmen upon their estates. For how little interest 
would the Spartan, who seldom left the town, and then only for a 



119 See Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens, vol. I. p. 109. eighty-two is about 
the fifth of four hundred. In Athens the 6fjr£<;, neXazai, paid a sixth of the 
produce to the Eupatridas. (This is without a doubt the corrupt supposition.) 
See Plutarch, Solon. 13. comp. Hemsterh. ad Hesych. in eiriiioproc.. 

120 Athen. IV. 141 D. from Molpis on the Lacedaemonian state. 

121 Sphaerus, ibid. p. 141 C. Compare also Myron ap. Athen. XIV. p. 657. 
irapaSovra; oiutoTc. zr\v xwpav '£zaE,av MOIPAN f|v auTotc. avoioouoiv del, and 
Hesychius, yajkpyoc. (i.e. TAHprOE, yEwpyoc.) epyou paaBwroc. (which must 
be understood as in the passage quoted above, p. 32, note h. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "very early period," starting "Plut. Instit. Lac."]) 
AaKtovEC.. 
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few days, 122 have felt for Helots, who dwelt perhaps at Mothone! 
Nevertheless, the cultivation of the land was not the only duty 
of the Helots; they also attended upon their masters at the public 
meal, 123 who, according to the Lacedaemonian principle of a 
community of goods, mutually lent them to one another. 124 A 
large number of them was also doubtless employed by the state 
in public works. 

2. In the field the Helots never served as Hoplitse, except 
in extraordinary cases; and then it was the general practice 
afterwards to give them their liberty. 125 On other occasions they 
attended the regular army as light-armed troops; and that their 
numbers were very considerable may be seen from the battle 
[035] of Platsea, in which 5000 Spartans were attended by 35,000 

Helots. 126 Although they did not share the honour of the heavy- 
armed soldiers, they were in return exposed to a less degree of 
danger. For while the former in close rank received the onset of 
the enemy with spear and shield, the Helots, armed only with the 
sling and light javelin, were in a moment either before or behind 
the ranks, as Tyrtseus accurately describes the relative duties of 
the light-armed soldier (yuuvnc,), and the Hoplite. Sparta, in her 
better time, is never recorded to have unnecessarily sacrificed 
the lives of her Helots. A certain number of them was allotted to 
each Spartan; 127 at the battle of Platsea this number was seven. 
Those who were assigned to a single master were probably called 
aiiTurcapsc;. 128 Of these, however, one in particular was the 



122 In the time of Xenophon, however, Spartans resided upon the xAfjpot; see 
Hell. III. 3. 5. In the time of Aristotle (Polit. II. 2. 11.) individuals had 
already begun to attend to agriculture; Maxim. Tyr. Diss. XIII. p. 139, calls 
the Spartans and Cretans in general YEtopyoi. 

123 Plutarch, Comp. Num. 2. Nepos, Paus. 3. 

124 Xen. Rep. Lac. 6. 3. Arist. Pol. II. 2. 5. Plut. Inst. Lac. p. 252. 

125 Compare Thuc. VII. 19. with IV. 80. and V. 34. 



I. q. aiKpiardvTEC, Hesych. in v. cf. Voss. Valcken. Adoniaz, p. 289. 
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servant (Sspdncov) of his master, as in the story of the blind 
Spartan, who was conducted by his Helot into the thickest of 
the battle of Thermopylae, and, while the latter fled, fell with 
the other heroes. 129 Sepdncov, or servant, is the appropriate, and 
indeed honourable, appellation which the Dorians, particularly 
in Crete, gave to the armed slaves; 130 these in Sparta were 
probably called epuKtfjpec,, in allusion to their duty of drawing 
(epuKeiv) the wounded from the ranks. 131 It appears that the 
Helots were in the field placed more immediately under the [036] 
command of the king than the rest of the army. 132 In the fleet, 
they composed the large mass of the sailors, 133 in which service 
at Athens the inferior citizens and slaves were employed; when 
serving in this manner they were, it appears, called by the name 
of SecTiociovauTai. 

These accounts are sufficient to give a tolerably correct notion 
of the relation of the Helots to the Doric citizens of Sparta. 
Although it does not fall within the scope of the present work 
to enter upon a moral or political examination of the condition 
of Helotism, I may be allowed to subjoin a few observations. 
The Grecian states then either contained a class of bondsmen, 
which can be traced in nearly all the Doric states, or they had 
slaves, who had been brought either by plunder or commerce 
from barbarous countries; or a class of slaves was altogether 
wanting. The last was the case among the Phoceans, Locrians, 



129 Herod. VII. 229. compare the passages quoted by Sturz. Lex. Xenoph. in 
©epdraov. 

130 0£pom:wv SoOAov 6itAo96pov 5r|AoT Korra rrrv KpnTtov yAtorrav. Eustath. 
ad II. p. 1240, 32. Bas. ad Dion. Perieg. 533. Eustathius frequently mentions 
this peculiarity of the Cretan idiom, and the names of slaves in general; also 
the Glossary in Iriarte, Reg. Bibl. Matritensis cod. Gr. p. I. p. 146, states that 
the expression Bepditcov for SouAoc, is Cretan. 

131 Athen. p. 271 F, from Myron. These are the persons of whom Xenophon 
says (Hell. IV. 5. 14.) rourouc, sxeAeuov roue, uitaainarac, apapEvouq 
ditocpEpEiv. 

132 Herod. VI. 80, 81. cf. 75. 

133 Xenoph. Hell. VII. 1. 12. 
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and other Greeks. 134 But these nations, through the scantiness 
of their resources, never attained to such power as Sparta and 
Athens. Slavery was the basis of the prosperity of all commercial 
states, and was intimately connected with foreign trade; but 
(besides being a continued violation of justice) it was upon the 
whole of little advantage to the public, especially in time of war; 
and, according to the doctrine of the ancient politicians, it was 
both fraught with danger, and prejudicial to morality and good 
order. It must also be remembered, that nearly all the ties of 
[037] family were broken among the slaves of Athens, with which 

the institution of bondage did not at all interfere; 135 and that in 
the latter the condition of the bondmen was rather determined by 
general custom; in the former, by the arbitrary will of individuals. 
Sparta had, indeed, some foreign slaves, but their number was 
very inconsiderable. Thus Alcman, the slave of Agesidas, 136 was 
the son of a slave from Sardis, 137 who had perhaps been brought 
by Cretan traders to the coast of Laconia. 

3. It is a matter of much greater difficulty to form a clear notion 
of the treatment of the Helots, and of their manner of life; for 
the rhetorical spirit with which later historians have embellished 
their philanthropic views, joined to our own ignorance, has been 
productive of much confusion and misconception. Myron of 
Priene, in his romance on the Messenian war, drew a very dark 
picture of Sparta, and endeavoured at the end to rouse the feelings 
of his readers by a description of the fate which the conquered 



134 Timasus ap. Polyb. XII. 6. 7. frag. 17. p. 224. ed. Goetter. Theopompus ap. 
Athen. VI. p. 265. compare Orchomenos, p. 242. 

135 The wives and children of Helots are often mentioned, e.g. in Thucyd. I. 
103. At Athens the marriage of slaves was an uncommon event, and is usually 
found among the x w pk oikouvtec.. It was cheaper to purchase than to bring up 
slaves. (See Hume on the Populousness of Ancient Nations, Works, vol. III. p. 
43 1-440. See p. 438, on the marriages of the Helots.) 

136 See Heraclides Ponticus. 

137 Welcker Alcman, Fragm. p. 6. 
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underwent. "The Helots," says he, 138 "perform for the Spartans 
every ignominious service. They are compelled to wear a cap of 
dog's skin and a covering of sheep's skin, and they are severely 
beaten every year without having committed any fault, in order 
that they may never forget that they are slaves. In addition to [038] 
this, those amongst them who, either by their stature or their 
beauty, raise themselves above the condition of a slave, are 
condemned to death; and the masters who do not destroy the 
most manly of them are liable to punishment." The partiality and 
ignorance of this writer is evident from his very first statement. 
The Helots wore the leathern cap with a broad band, and the 
covering of sheep's skin, simply because it was the original dress 
of the natives; which moreover the Arcadians had retained from 
ancient usage; 139 Laertes the father of Ulysses, when he assumed 
the character of a peasant, is also represented as wearing a cap of 
goat's skin. 140 The truth is, that the ancients made a distinction 
between town and country costume. Hence, when the tyrants 
of Sicyon wished to accustom the unemployed people, whose 
numbers they dreaded, to a country life, they forced them to wear 
the KatcovaKn, which had underneath a lining of fur. 141 The 
Pisistratidse made use of the very same measure. 142 Thus also 



138 Ap. Athen. XIV. p. 657 D. The xuvfj is also probably signified as belonging 
to the dress of the Helots, in the account of the signal for conspiracy given by 
Antiochus of Phalanthus (Strab. VI. p. 278), although other writers (tineas 
Poliorc. II.) mention a inAoc. in its stead. 

139 Kuvfj 'ApKctc., Sophocl. Inachus ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1203. Valcken. 
ad Theocrit. Adoniaz. p. 345. the same as the iriAoc, 'ApKOCC, in Polyaen. IV. 
14. galerus Arcadicus, Stat. Theb. IV. 299. VII. 39. Kuvfj Boicoria as the 
country-dress, Hesychius. The Arcadians went into the fields in goats' and 
sheep-skins, Pausan. IV. 11.1. 

140 Od. XXIV. 230. 

141 Pollux, VII. 4. 68. Compare Hesychius, Moeris, and Suidas in Karcovcbai. 
Theopompus and Menaechmus ev toTc. EiKuwvtcxKoTc. ap. Athen. VI. p. 271 
D. (cf. Schweigh.) call the KarwvaKocpopoi Sicyonian bondsmen. Comp. 
Ruhnken. ad Tim. p. 212. 

142 Aristoph. Lysistr. 1157. cf. Palmer. Exercit. p. 506. 
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Theognis describes the countrymen of Megara (whose admission 
to the rights of citizenship he deplores) as clothed with dressed 
skins, and dwelling around the town like frightened deer. 
[039] The dipthera of the Helots therefore signified nothing more 

humiliating and degrading than their employment in agricultural 
labour. Myron is doubtless right in stating that the Helots 
could not lay aside this dress at pleasure; indeed, a young 
Spartan could not assume the dress of an older man. Whilst in 
Athens the influence of democracy had produced an uniformity 
of dress, and even (according to Xenophon) 144 of bodily form, 
in citizens, resident aliens, and slaves; in Sparta the several 
orders were characterised by external differences. Now since 
Myron thus manifestly misinterpreted this circumstance, it is 
very probable that his other objections are founded in error; 
nor can misrepresentations of this political state, which was 
unknown to the later Greeks, and particularly to the class of 
writers, have been uncommon. Plutarch, 145 for example, relates 
that the Helots were compelled to intoxicate themselves, and 
perform indecent dances, as a warning to the Spartan youth; but 
common sense is opposed to so absurd a method of education. 
Is it possible that the Spartans should have so degraded the 
men whom they appointed as tutors over their young children? 
Female Helots also discharged the office of nurse in the royal 
palaces, 146 and doubtless obtained all the affection with which 
the attendants of early youth were honoured in ancient times. It 
is, however, certain that the Doric laws did not bind servants to 
strict temperance; 147 and hence examples of drunkenness among 
them might have served as a means of recommending sobriety. 
It was also an established regulation, that the national songs and 



143 V. 53. Bekker. 

144 De rep. Ath. I. 10. 

145 Lycurg. 28. and elsewhere. 

146 Duris ap. Plutarch. Ages. 3. 

147 Theopomp. ap. Athen. XIV, p. 657 C. 
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dances of Sparta were forbidden to the Helots, 148 who, on the [040] 
other hand, had some extravagant and lascivious dances peculiar 
to themselves, which may have given rise to the above report. 
We must, moreover, bear in mind, that most of the strangers 
who visited Sparta, and gave an account of its institutions, seized 
upon particular cases which they had imperfectly observed, and, 
without knowing their real nature, described them in the light 
suggested by their own false prepossessions. 

4. But are we not labouring in vain to soften the bad 
impression of Myron's account, since the fearful word crypteia is 
of itself sufficient to show the unhappy fate of the Helots, and the 
cruelty of their masters? By this word is generally understood, 
a chase of the Helots, annually undertaken at a fixed time by 
the youth of Sparta, who either assassinated them by night, or 
massacred them formally in open day, in order to lessen their 
numbers, and weaken their power. 150 Isocrates speaks of this 
institution in a very confused manner, and from mere report. 151 
Aristotle however, as well as Heraclides of Pontus, 152 attribute 
it to Lycurgus, and represent it as a war which the Ephors 
themselves, on entering upon their yearly office, proclaimed 
against the Helots. Thus it was a regularly legalised massacre, 
and the more barbarous, as its periodical arrival could be foreseen 
by the unhappy victims. And yet were not these Helots, who in 
many districts lived entirely alone, united by despair for the sake 
of common protection, and did they not every year kindle a most [041] 
bloody and determined war throughout the whole of Laconia? 
Such are the inextricable difficulties in which we are involved by 
giving credit to the received accounts: the solution of which is, 



148 Plutarch, ubi sup. 

149 p.66wv cpoprivcov 6pxnH a , Pollux, IV. 14. 101. 

150 Plutarch, c. 28. Comp. Num. I. Concerning the Crypteia, see Manso, vol. I. 
part 2. p. 141. Heyne, Comment. Gotting. vol. IX. p. 30. 



151 



Panathen. p. 271 A. See above, p. 22. note q. [Transcriber's Note: This is 



the footnote to "troops of the line," starting "Isocrates Panath. p. 271 A."] 
152 Ap. Plutarch. Lye. 28. Heraclid. Pont. 2. 
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in my opinion, to be found in the speech of Megillus the Spartan, 
in the Laws of Plato, 153 who is there celebrating the manner of 
inuring his countrymen to hardships. "There is also amongst us," 
he says, "what is called the crypteia, the pain of undergoing which 
is scarcely credible. It consists in going barefoot in storms, in 
enduring the privations of the camp, performing menial offices 
without a servant, and wandering night and day through the 
whole country." The same is more clearly expressed in another 
passage, 154 where the philosopher settles, that in his state sixty 
agronomi or phylarchs, should each choose twelve young men 
from the age of twenty-five to thirty, and send them as guards in 
succession through the several districts, in order to inspect the 
fortresses, roads, and public buildings in the country; for which 
purpose they should have power to make free use of the slaves. 
During this time they were to live sparingly, to minister to their 
own wants, and range through the whole country in arms without 
intermission, both in winter and summer. These persons were 
to be called xpuntoi, or ayopavoiioi. Can it be supposed that 
Plato would have here used the name of crypteia, if it signified 
[042] an assassination of the Helots, or rather, if there was not an 

exact agreement in essentials between the institution which he 
proposed, and that in existence at Sparta, although the latter was 
perhaps one of greater hardship and severity? The youth of Sparta 
were also sent out, under certain officers, 155 partly for the purpose 
of training them to hardships, partly of inspecting the territory of 
Sparta, which was of considerable extent. These emissaries may 
probably have kept a strict watch upon the Helots, who, living by 
themselves, and entirely separated from their masters, must have 



I. p. 633 C. Justin says of the same thing, III. 3. pueros puberes non in 
forum, sed in agrum deduci prcecepit, ut primos annos non in luxuria, sed 
in opere et laboribus agerent, — neque prius in urbem redire quam viri facti 
essent. The same, with a few deviations, is stated in Schol. Plat. Leg. I. p. 225. 
Ruhn. 

154 VI. p. 763 B. Compare Barthelemy, Anacharsis, torn. IV. p. 461. 

155 Damoteles a Spartan, km xr\z, KpuitT£ia<; T£rayp.£vo<;, Plut. Cleomen. 28. 
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been for that reason the more formidable to Sparta. We must 
allow that oppression and severity were not sufficiently provided 
against; only the aim of the custom was wholly different; though 
perhaps it is reckoned by Thucydides 156 among those institutions 
which, as he says, were established for the purpose of keeping a 
watch over the Helots. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that this established institution 
of the crypteia was in no way connected with those extraordinary 
measures to which Sparta thought herself compelled in hazardous 
circumstances to resort. Thucydides leaves us to guess the fate 
of the 2000 Helots who, after having been destined for the field, 
suddenly disappeared. It was the curse of this bondage (of which 
Plato says that it produced the greatest doubt and difficulty) 157 
that the slaves abandoned their masters when they stood in 
greatest need of their assistance; and hence the Spartans were [043] 
even compelled to stipulate in treaties for aid against their own 
subjects. 

5. A more favourable side of the Spartan system of bondage 
is, that a legal way to liberty and citizenship stood open to 
the Helots. 159 The many intermediate steps seem to prove the 
existence of a regular mode of transition from the one rank to 
the other. The Helots, who were esteemed worthy of an especial 
confidence, were called dpyeioi; 160 the epuKtfjpec, enjoyed the 
same in war: the acpetai were probably released from all service. 
The SeonooiovauTai, who served in the fleet, resembled probably 



157 Leg. VI. p. 776. cited by Athen. VI. p. 264. Comp. Plutarch, Lycurg. 
28. See Philological Museum, vol. II. p. 68. note 40. Critias the Athenian 
also said, with more wit than truth, that in Sparta the free were most free (cf. 
Diogen. Prov. IV. 87. Apostol. VIII. 12.); and that the slaves were most slaves, 
ap. Liban. Or. XXIV. vol. II. p. 85. Reisk. 

158 Thuc. I. 118. V. 14, 23. Cf. Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 2. 

159 Although it is denied by Dio Chrys. Or. XXXVI. p. 448 B. Compare Manso 
I. 2. p. 153. and I. l.p. 234. 

160 Hesych. in v. 
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the freed-men of Attica, who were called the out-dwellers (i 
Xcopic; oIkouvtec;). 161 When they received their liberty, they 
also obtained permission "to dwell where they wished," and 
probably at the same time a portion of land was granted to them 
without the lot of their former masters. After they had been in 
possession of liberty for some time, they appear to have been 
called Neodamodes, 163 the number of whom soon came near to 
that of the citizens. 164 The Mothones, or Mothaces, also, were 
not Perioeci (of whose elevation to the rank of Spartans we know 
nothing), but Helots, who, being brought up together with the 
young Spartans (like Eumseus in the house of Ulysses), obtained 
[044] freedom without the rights of citizenship. 165 For \i6Qtx>v means a 

domestic slave, verna; and Perioeci could never have been called 
by this name, not being dependent upon individual Spartans. 
The descendants of the Mothaces must also have sometimes 
received the rights of citizenship, since Callicratidas, Lysander, 
and Gylippus were of Mothacic origin. 167 Those citizens who, in 
obedience to the ancient law of inheritance, married a widow of 
a deceased person, were (if we may judge from the etymology of 
the word) called Epeunacti: that slaves were once employed for 



Boeckh's Economy of Athens, vol. I. p. 349. transl. 

162 Thuc. V. 34. cf. IV. 80. 

163 VII. 58. Suvcran 5s to VEoSaptoSa; EAeuSspov rj5r| eivai. The opposite is 
Sapuaeic, (Steph. AAMQAEIE) 5np.6roa fj oi evteAeic. trapa AaK£5oap.oviouc,, 
Hesychius. 

164 Cf. Plut. Ages. 6. 

165 Athen. VI. 271 E. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 279. Harpocration, Hesychius. 
The derivation from the town Mothone is like that of the name of the Helots 
from Helos. The Tpocpipoi became Spartans from aliens by education, Xenoph. 
Hell. V. 3. 9. To these the confused account in Plut. Lacon. Inst. p. 252. 
probably refers. 

166 In Athenaeus they are called free, in reference to their future, not their past 
condition. See Hemsterhuis ap Lennep. Etymol. vol. I. p. 575. 

167 Athen. ubi sup. jBlian, V. H. XII. 43. Two auvrpocpot or ytoQaKEc; of 
Cleomenes III. in Plut. Cleom. 8. These were, like Lysander, Heraclide 
Mothaces. 
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this purpose is testified by Theopompus. 168 

6. The number of the Helots may be determined with sufficient 
accuracy from the account of the army at Platsea. We find that 
there were present in this battle 5000 Spartans, 35,000 Helots, 
and 10,000 Periceci. 169 The whole number of Spartans that bore [045] 
arms, amounted on another occasion to 8000, which, according to 
the same proportion, would give 56,000 for the number of Helots 
capable of bearing arms, and for the whole population about 
224,000. If then the state of Sparta possessed 9000 lots there 
were twenty male Helots to each (although, as we saw above, a 
single lot could probably maintain a larger number), and there 
remained 44,000 for the service of the state and of individuals. 
The account of Thucydides, that the Chians had the greatest 
number of slaves of any one state after the Lacedaemonians, 170 
does not compel us to set the amount higher, because the great 
number of slaves in iEgina disappeared when that island lost its 
freedom, and Athens during the Peloponnesian war certainly did 
not possess 200,000 slaves. The number of Periceci able to bear 
arms would, according to the above proportion, only amount 
to 16,000; but we must suppose that a larger portion of them 
remained behind in Peloponnesus: for since the Periceci were 
possessed of 30,000 lots (though of less extent), there must have 



168 Ap. Athen. VI. p. 271 D. where the comparison with the KonxovaK096poi 
does not appear to have sufficient ground. See Casaub. ad Athen. VI. 20. 
Interp. Hesych. in v. evEwaKzai. Diodorus, Exc. Vat. VII. — X. n. 12., calls 
the Parthenians who had been sent under Phalanthus to Tarentum, sometimes 
Epeunacti, sometimes Parthenians. Since they are considered as young men 
(for Phalanthus has an epaarr)c. named Agathiadas), they appear to have been, 
not Helots who had begotten children with Spartan women, but the male 
offspring of such unions. As the term is used by Theopompus, these would 
be called the sons of Epeunacti. Hesychius likewise makes the etteuvoiktoi 
equivalent to the irapBevioa. 

169 According to the epitaph in Herod. VII. 228. 4000 men were buried at 
Thermopylae, i.e., 300 Spartans, 700 Thespian Hoplitas, and 3000 Y1A.01, of 
whom 2100 were perhaps Helots. See below, ch. 12. § 6. 
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been about the same number of families, and we thus get at least 
120,000 men; and upon the whole, for the 3800 square miles of 
Laconia, a suitable population of 380,000 souls. 

From this calculation it also results, that, according to the 
population to be maintained, the estates of the Spartans (noXuiKX] 
Xoopa) 171 must have amounted to two-thirds of all the tillage-land 
in the country. This arrangement could not have been attended 
[046] with any difficulty after the conquest of the fertile territory 

of Messenia, when the number of lots was doubled, 172 and the 
area of each was perhaps increased in a still greater proportion. 
For when the Spartans had (as it appears) dislodged the Doric 
Messenians, and conquered their country, a few maritime and 
inland towns (Asine, Mothone, Thuria, and iEthaea) were indeed 
suffered to remain in the possession of Periceci; but the best part 
of a country so rich in tillage-land, plantations, and pastures, 1 
passed into the hands of Spartan proprietors, and the husbandmen 
who remained behind became Helots. 174 It was these last in 
particular who, during the great earthquake in 465 B.C., took 
possession of the towns of Thuria and iEthaea, fortified the 
strong hold of Ithome, and afterwards partially emigrated. 175 If 
however this insurrection had been common to all the Helots, 
as Diodorus relates, how could the Spartans have afterwards 



171 Polyb. VI. 45. 

172 According to the most probable statement in Plut. Lye. 8, viz., that Lycurgus 
made 4500 lots, and Polydorus the same number. 

173 Plut. Alcib. I. p. 122 D. Tyrtaius ap. Schol. p. 78. Ruhnk. and ad Leg. 
I. p. 220. See book I. ch. 4. § 3. The valley of the Pamisus in many places 
gives a return of thirty times the seed, and is sown twice in the year. Sibthorp 
in Walpole's Memoirs, p. 60. 

174 Pausan. IV. 24. 2. rr)v pxv aAAnv nXr\v rfje. 'Aoivaiuv auroi SieAdyxavov. 
Cf. III. 20. 6. Zenob. III. 39. Apostol. VII. 33. SouAorepoc Meaanviwv: cf. 
Etymol. in Ei'Awrsc.. Etym. Gudian. p. 167, 32. 

175 Thuc. I. 100. TxAeiarot 5e twv Ei'Awtcov Eyevovro oi rwv iraAaiuv 
MEaarrvtwv tote SouAcoOevtcov aitoyovoi. Plutarch, Cimon, 16. Lye. 28, and 
Diodorus XI. 53, sqq. incorrectly distinguish the Helots from the Messenians. 
Compare book I. ch. 9. § 10. 
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allowed the insurgents to withdraw from the country, without 
entirely depriving the land of its cultivators? After the battle of 
Leuctra also, it was not the Laconian, but the Messenian Helots 
who revolted, 176 and were without doubt the chief promoters [047] 
of the re-establishment of Messenia, where they exercised the 
rights of citizenship in the newly-founded democracy. 177 

7. In Laconia itself, according to the Rhetra of Agis (which 
in all probability merely confirmed existing institutions), the 
territory belonging to Sparta consisted of the inland tract, which 
was bounded by part of mount Taygetus to the west, by the river 
Pellene, and by Sellasia to the north, and extended eastward 
towards Malea, 178 and this was therefore at that time cultivated 
by Helots. Here it may be asked, who were the inhabitants 
of the towns situated in this district, for example Amyclse, 
Therapne, and Pharis? Certainly not Helots alone, for there 
were a considerable number of Hoplitae from Amyclae in the 
Lacedaemonian army, 179 who must therefore have been either 
Spartans or Periceci. But whether the Periceci inhabited small 
districts in the midst of the territory immediately occupied by 
the Spartans, or whether some Spartans lived out of the city in 
country-towns, cannot be completely determined. The former 
is, however, the more probable, since some Periceci lived in 
the vicinity of the city, 180 and Amyclse is reckoned among the 
towns of Laconia; 181 the Spartans also are mentioned to have 
had dwellings in the country, 182 but never to have possessed 
houses in any other town except Sparta, and a few villages in the 



176 Compare Xen. Hell. VII. 2. 2. with VI. 5. 27. 

177 Polyb. VII. 10. 1. cf. IV. 32. 1, and Manso's Excursus on the restoration of 
Messenia, vol. III. part 2. p. 80. 

178 Plut. Agis. 8. The word MaAeav is perhaps corrupt. 

179 Xen. Hell. IV. 5. 11. 

180 Thuc. IV. 8. oi kyyvzaxa twv TtEpioiKwv. 

181 See above ch. 2. § 1. 

182 til aypCj>, ev toTc, xwpioic,. Compare above, p. 34. note s. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "a few days," starting "In the time of Xenophon."] 
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neighbourhood. 

This induces us to attempt the solution of the difficult problem, 
[048] of what is the proper signification of the Phylse (as the 

grammarians sometimes call them), 183 of Pitana, Limnse or 
Limnseum, Mesoa and Cynosura, which Pausanias also mentions 
together as divisions of the people. 184 Now Pausanias calls them 
divisions of the Spartans, and it appears that we must follow 
his statement. For in an Amyclsean inscription, 185 Damatrius, 
an overseer of the foreigners at Amyclse, is called a Mesoatan; 
and in another inscription, a Gymnasiarch of the Roman time is 
designated as belonging to the Phyle of the Cynosurans; 186 and 
we cannot suppose these persons to have been Periceci. 187 And if 
Alcman, according to a credible account, was a Mesoatan, 188 we 
may understand by this term a citizen of Sparta (although of an 
inferior grade), without contradicting the authority of Herodotus, 
who only denies that any stranger besides Tisamenus and Hegias 
was ever made a Spartan. 189 Further, it is clear from ancient 
writers that Pitana, Limnse, Mesoa, and Cynosura, were names 
of places. We are best informed with respect to Pitana, an ancient 
town, and without doubt anterior to the Dorians, 190 which was of 



183 Steph. Byz. Meaoa toitoc, AavctoviKfjc,. <DuAr| AaKUViKr|. Hesychius, 
Kuvoooupa cpuAr) AaKtovivcrj. Herodian itspi u.ov Ae^ewc, p. 13. 23. Dindorf. to 
Kuvoooupa £iri rfl AavcwviKfj cpuAfj. Cf. Schol. Callim. Dian. 94. Hesych. r| 
nitdvri cpuAr). 

184 III. 16. 6. 

185 Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 1338. 

186 Boeckh, ibid. No. 1347, where it is written AI10 <DYAHZ KYNOZOYPEQN. 
Concerning which see Boeckh, p. 609. In Inscript. 1241. a Siafternc, Aiirvaitov 
(perhaps SioiKnrric, Aiitvarwv) occurs. See Boeckh, ib. p. 61 1. 

187 Thrasybulus also (Epigr. Plut. Apophth, Lac. p. 242. Anthol. Palat. VII. 
229.) was evidently a Spartan, brought back to Pitana, and so also is Archias, 
the Pitanatan, in Herod. III. 55. See Strabo, V. p. 250. 

188 Suid. Fragm. 2. Welcker. 

189 IX. 35. At the same time, Heraclides Ponticus says of Alcman merely, 
r|A£u6£pd)6r|. 

190 Pindar. Olymp. VI. 28. Eurip. Troad. 1116. MsveAaoc, niravdrnc, in 
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sufficient importance to have its own gymnastic contests, 191 and [049] 
to furnish a battalion of its own, called Pitanates. 192 Herodotus, 
who was there himself, calls it a demus; 193 and we know that 
it was near the temple and stronghold of Issorium, 194 which, 
according to Pausanias' topography of Sparta, must have been 
situated at the western extremity of the town. 195 This author 
also mentions, in the same district of the city, the porch of the 
Crotanes, who were a division of the Pitanatse. We therefore 
know that Pitana lay to the west of Sparta, outside the town 
according to Herodotus, 196 inside (as it appears) according to 
Pausanias. So Limnse likewise, as we learn from Strabo, was 
a suburb of Sparta, 197 and at the same time a part of the town, 
as also was Mesoa, 198 whither however Pausanias relates that 
Preugenes the Achaean brought the statue of Artemis, rescued 
from the Dorians at Sparta. 199 It follows from these apparently 
contradictory accounts, some including these places in Sparta, 
and some not, that they were nothing else than the hamlets 
(xcouai), of which, according to Thucydides, 200 the town of [050] 



Hesychius. 

191 Hesych. in niravctrrn;. 

192 Herod. IX. 53. Thuc. I. 20. does not admit its existence. But Caracalla, 
in imitation of antiquity, composed a Aoxoc, Uizavazr\q of Spartans, Herodian. 
IV. 8. The Tarentines (who retained the memory of the mother-city more in 
their names of places than in their customs) had a division of their army which 
was called Pitanates; the TTEpmoAoi Iliravarai are mentioned upon a coin of 
Tarentum: Millingen's Ancient Coins, pi. 1. n. 19. 

193 III. 55. 

194 Polyasn. II. 1. 14. cf. Plut. Ages. 32. 

195 Pausan. III. 14. 2. — CEnus was situated in the vicinity according to Athen. 
I. p. 31 C. and this also was near the city, Plut. Lye. 6. See the map of 
Peloponnesus. 

196 Also according to Plut. de Exil. 6. 

197 VIII. p. 363 A. Doubtless the marshy grounds upon the Eurotas, which in 
this part frequently overflowed its banks. Compare book I. ch. 4. § 6. 

198 P. 364 A. comp. Tzschucke, p. 184. 

199 VII. 20. 4. 

200 I. 10. Pitana is called a Kupr| in Schol. Thucyd. I. 20. and Limnas is called 
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Sparta consisted, and which lay on all sides around the city 
(noAiq) properly so called, but were divided from one another by 
intervals, until at a late period (probably when Sparta, during the 
time of the Macedonian power, was enclosed with walls) they 
were united and incorporated together. 



Chapter IV. 



§ 1. Subject classes in Crete. § 2. In Argos and Epidaurus. § 
3. In Corinth and Sicyon. § 4. In Syracuse. § 5. In Byzantium, 
Heraclea on the Pontus, and Cyrene. § 6. The bond-slaves 
of Thessaly. § 7. Cities and villages of Arcadia. § 8. The 
political opposition of city and country. 

1. After having thus separately considered the two dependent 
classes in Sparta, the pattern state of the Dorians, we will now 
point out the traces of the analogous ranks in several other states 
of Doric origin. 

The Doric customs were first established in Crete, whose 
fortunate circumstances had given to that race a fertile country, 
and an undisturbed dominion. Accordingly, the relative rights 
of the Dorians and natives must at an early period have been 
fixed on a settled basis in this island; and we may suppose 
that this settlement was made on equitable terms, since Aristotle 
was not aware of any insurrection of the slaves in Crete against 
their masters. 201 The Doric customs required here, as elsewhere, 
[051] exemption from all agricultural or commercial industry; which 

is expressed in a lively manner in the song of Hybrias the Cretan, 



the AiuvaTov xwpiov in Pausan. III. 16. 6. 

201 II. 6. 3. Concerning the slaves of Crete, see Manso, Sparta, vol. I. part 2. 

p. 105. Ste Croix, Sur la Legislation de Crete, p. 373. has confused the whole 

subject. 
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that "with lance and sword and shield he reaped and dressed his 
vines, and hence was called lord of the Mnoia." 202 In this island, 
however, different classes of dependents must have existed. 
Sosicrates and Dosiadas, both credible authors on the affairs 
of Crete, speak of three classes, the public bondsmen (Kowr] 
SovXsia), called by the Cretans uvot'a, the slaves of individual 
citizens, aq>a\i\(bTca, and the Periceci, unr^KOOi. Now we know 
that the Aphamiotse received their name from the cultivation 
of the lands of private individuals (in Cretan &9au{ou) and 
accordingly they were agricultural bondsmen. 203 These latter 
are identical with the Clarotse, who, for this reason, were not 
separately mentioned by the writers just quoted: for although they 
are generally supposed to have taken their name from the lot cast 
for prisoners of war, the more natural derivation doubtless is from 
the lots or lands of the citizens, which were called KAfjpoi. But 
whichever explanation we adopt, they were bondsmen belonging 
to the individual citizens. Both the Clarotae and Aphamiotse 
have therefore been correctly compared with the Helots; 204 and 
as the latter were entirely distinct from the Laconian Periceci, 
so were the former from the Cretan, although Aristotle neglects 
the distinction accurately observed by the Cretan writers. 205 [052] 
In the second place, the uvofa (or uvwa) was by more precise 
historians distinguished as well from the condition of Periceci as 
from that of private bondage, and it was explained to mean a 
state of public villenage; whence we may infer that every state in 
Crete was possessed of public lands, which the Mnotse cultivated 



202 Similarly the Lacedaemonians, according to Cicero de Rep. III. 9. (cf. Plut. 
Lac. Apophth. p. 179, 201.) said proverbially, suos omnes agros, quos spiculo 
possent attingere. 

203 Athen. VI. p. 263 E. Hesychius, Eustath. ad II. XV. p. 1024 Rom. Ruhnken 
ad Tim. p. 283. Concerning acpapia or acpnpia, see Schneider's Lexicon in 
acpapiwrai. Hoeck's Kreta, vol. III. p. 36. 

204 Strabo XV. p. 701. Etym. Magn. in TTEVsaroa, Photius in vcAapurai and 
TCVEoroa. Lex. seguer. I. p. 292. emended by Meineke Euphor. p. 142. 

13. 
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in the same relative situation to the community in which the 
Aphamiotse, who cultivated the allotted estates, stood to the 
several proprietors. This name, however, is sometimes extended 
to all forced labourers, as in the song of Hybrias noticed above. 206 
Finally, the Periceci formed in Crete, as in Laconia, dependent 
and tributary communities: their tribute was, like the produce 
of the national lands, partly applied to the public banquets; 207 
to which also, according to Dosiadas, 208 every slave in Lyctus 
contributed in addition one iEginetan stater. Now in this passage 
we cannot suppose that the Periceci are meant, because the exact 
[053] author would not have called them slaves: nor yet the slaves 

purchased in foreign parts (called dpYupoovntoi in Crete), since 
it would have been impossible to reckon with any certainty that 
persons in this situation possessed anything of their own; nor, 
lastly, can the Mnotse be meant, since these were public slaves, 
having no connexion with individuals, nor consequently with 
their eating clubs. 209 It remains, therefore, that it was the Clarotse 
(or Aphamiotse), who, in addition to the tax in kind, were also 



206 So also in Strab. XII. p. 542 C. it is said that the slaves of the Heracleotes 
served upon the same conditions as r| Mvcoa auvoSoc, £6r|T£U£v. Comp. 
Hermon ap. Athen. VI. p. 267 B. where Eustathius ad II. XV. p. 1024. Rom. 
irvtpTou oi eAAeveic, oiketoii (those born in the country as opposed to purchased 
slaves) appears to have preserved the right reading, cf. ad II. XIII. p. 954. 
Hesych. vol. II. p. 611. Pollux III. 8. 23. KAapcorai Kai irvcofrai. Steph. Byz. 
(from the same source as Pollux) ouroi 5e itpwroi £xpr|cravTO BEpdrouoiv cbc, 
AaKsSaipovioi rote. d'Awai Kai 'ApyeToi toTc. yup.vr|moic. Kai Zikuuvioi TOiq 
Kopuvncpopoic, Kai 'IraA-twrat tote, neAaayoTc,, Kai Kpfjrec, Span'raic,. Write 
irvtorraic, in the more extensive signification of the word. In the same manner 
Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 533, who has been already corrected by Meineke 
ubi sup. 

207 Aristot, Polit. II. 7. 3. &ro irdvTtov tcov yiyvoiiEvcov Kapitwv ze 
Kai p'oaKrip.cnxov ek tcov Sniioaicov Kai cpopcov ouc, cpepouoiv oi irepioiKoi, 
TETaKTai p.£poc,, i.e. "Of all the products of the soil and all the cattle which 
come from the public lands, a part is appointed^ The arrangement of the 
words is not more careless than in other passages. 

208 Ap. Athen. IV. p. 143 A. 

209 See below, ch. 10. § 7. 
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liable to this payment in money, with which utensils for the use of 
the public table were probably purchased. It may be, moreover, 
observed that we have no reason to suppose that the bondsmen 
were admitted to the daily banquets. 210 

Perhaps, however, there was no Grecian state in which the 
dependent classes were so little oppressed as in Crete. In general, 
every employment and profession, with the exception of the 
gymnasia and military service, was permitted to them. 211 Hence 
also the Periceci held so firmly to the ancient legislation of Minos, 
that they even then observed it, when it had been neglected by 
the Dorians of the town of Lyctus; 212 and thus, as was frequently 
the case elsewhere, in the decline of public manners the ancient 
customs were retained among the lower classes of society longer 
than amongst the higher. Upon the whole, Crete was the most 
fortunate of all the Doric states in this circumstance, that it 
could follow up its own institutions with energy and in quiet, [054] 
without any powerful obstacle; although its very tranquillity and 
far-extended commerce at length occasioned a gradual decline 
of ancient customs. The reverse took place at Argos, whose 
Doric inhabitants, pressed on all sides, were at length compelled 
to renounce the institutions of their race, and adopt those of 
the natives. In the early history of this state, therefore, the two 
classes of dependents and bondsmen should be distinguished: 
this division was, however, very early laid aside, and an entirely 
different arrangement introduced. 

2. There was at Argos a class of bond-slaves, who are 
compared with the Helots, and were called Gymnesii. The 
name alone sufficiently proves the correctness of the comparison; 



210 At the Hermaea, however, the slaves feasted in public, and they were waited 
on by their masters, as at Troezen in the month Geraestion; Carystius ap. Athen. 
XIV. p. 639 B. cf. VI. p. 263 F. In Sparta, during the Hyacinthia, the masters 
invited the slaves to be their guests, Polycrates ap. Athen. IV. p. 139 B. 



213 Hesychius, Pollux and Stephanus as before. 
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these slaves having evidently been the light-armed attendants on 
their masters (yuuvnTec;). Hence also the same class of slaves 
were in Sicyon called vcopuvncpupoi; because they only carried 
a club or staff, and not, like the heavy-armed Dorians, a sword 
and lance. It is to these Gymnesii that the account of Herodotus 
refers, 214 that 6000 of the citizens of Argos having been slain 
in battle by Cleomenes king of Sparta, 215 the slaves got the 
[055] government into their own hands, and retained possession of it 

until the sons of those who had fallen were grown to manhood. 
From this narrative it is plain that the number of Dorians at Argos 
was nearly exhausted by the death of 6000 of their body; and that 
none but bondsmen dwelt in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city, since otherwise the sovereign power would not have fallen 
into their hands. It would be absurd to suppose that slaves bought 
in foreign countries can be here intended, since these could have 
had no more notion of governing a Grecian state than the bear in 
the fable of managing the ship. 216 Afterwards, when the young 
citizens had grown up, the slaves were compelled by them to 
withdraw to Tiryns; and then, after a long war, as it appears, 
were either driven from the territory, or again subdued. 217 



214 VI. 83. 

215 VII. 148. In this passage the battle, contrary to the calculation before given 
(book I. ch. 8. § 6.) upon the authority of Pausanias, is brought down to 
the time immediately preceding the Persian war, as is evident not only from 
the word vswori, but also from the circumstance that the Argives desired a 
thirty years' peace, to enable the children of the persons who had been slain to 
arrive at manhood. From this, then, it follows that the Gymnesii, expelled from 
Argos, did not obtain possession of Tiryns till after the Persian war (for that 
they were not there during this war may be inferred from Herod. IX. 28.), and 
the final victory over them would then coincide with the conquest of Tiryns 
(book I. ch. 8. § 7). If the oracle in Herod. VI. 19. had been accurately 
(kcq TOTE) fulfilled, the battle must fall in Olymp. 70. 3. 498 B.C., but no 
calculation can be founded on this datum. 

216 The same argument applies here as in the case of the slaves who made 
themselves masters of Volsinii. See Niebuhr's Roman History, vol. I. p. 101. 
sq. ed. 2. English Transl. 

217 The liberation of Argive slaves is alluded to in a passage of Hesychius 
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The Argives, however, also had Periceci, 218 who were known 
by the name of Orneatce. This appellation was properly applied 
to the inhabitants of Ornese, a town on the frontiers towards 
Mantinea, which, having been long independent, was at last, 
about the year 580 B.C., 219 reduced by the Argives; and 
afterwards the whole class of Periceci was so called from 
that place. These Orneatse, or Periceci, therefore, like those 
of Laconia, formed separate communities of their own, which 
indeed was the case so late as the Persian war. For (as we [056] 
have shown above) the Argives about this time incorporated the 
surrounding towns belonging to the Periceci, 220 for the purpose 
of replenishing and increasing their own numbers, and gave them 
the rights of citizens. With this period an entirely new era in the 
history of the constitution of Argos commences, although this 
state of things has from its greater notoriety often been improperly 
applied also to earlier times. Thus Isocrates 221 says that the 
Dorians of Argos, like those of Messene, admitted the native 
inhabitants into the city (as ouvoikoi), and gave them equal rights 
of citizenship, with the exception of offices of honour; contrasting 
with it the conduct of the Spartans, in a manner which every 
one now perceives to have been entirely groundless. The change 
in the constitution of Argos then introduced was no less than if 
the whole body of Periceci in Laconia had declared themselves 
the sovereign community. For the newly-adopted citizens appear 
to have soon demanded and obtained the full rights of the old; 
and hence, ever after the above epoch, democracy seems to have 



in eAeuBspov u5up: ev "Apyei onto rfjc, EuvayEiac, (perhaps OYZAAEIAZ, cf. 
Callim. Lav. Pall. 47. Euphorion Fragm. 19. Meineke) Tiivouai Kprrvnc, 
EAsuBepoupevot twv chketwv. 



16. 
220 Not the Gymnesii. See vol. I. p. 191, note p 

221 



Panathen. p. 270 A. B. cf. 286 A. I am also of opinion that Pausanias was 
in error when (II. 19.) he states that the Argives had from an early period been 
distinguished for their love of equality and freedom. 
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had the upper hand in Argos. And this could never be the case 
without the disappearance of the Doric character, which showed 
itself in the diminution of their military skill. For this reason 
the Argives in after-times were reduced to form a standing army 
of a thousand citizens, of noble extraction, under the command 
[057] of generals who possessed great civil power. 222 This body of 

men, however, immediately endeavoured to set up an oppressive 
oligarchy, until they at length yielded to the preponderating 
power of the democracy. But of this more hereafter. 223 

It is not known for what length of time the Epidaurians 
preserved the distinction between townsmen and countrymen. 
The name KOvinoSec;, i.e., dusty-feet, which was applied to the 
lower classes, is a proof of their agricultural habits, 224 and is 
probably not merely a term of reproach. That this class, however, 
as at Argos, furnished citizens who were not originally Dorians, 
is shown by the occurrence of a fourth tribe, besides the three 
Doric. 225 

3. Neither in Corinth nor in Sicyon does there appear to 
have been any complete distinction between the Doric and other 
races. The inhabitants, especially those of the former state, must 



222 See Thuc. V. 67, 72. Diod. XII. 80. Plutarch, Alcib. 15. Pausan. II. 20. 1. 
where the leader of the 1000 AoydSec. is called Bryas, and particularly Aristot. 
Pol. V. 4. Comp. Manso, vol. II. p. 432. with the remarks of Tittmann, p. 602. 

223 The Elean IlEpioiKic. may serve for a comparison. This was the name of 
all the territory which the Eleans had conquered in addition to their original 
land, the KoiAn T HAic. (Thuc. II. 25. Xen. Hell. III. 2. 23.) It was, however, 
divided into tribes, which increased or diminished with the loss or accession of 
territory. The number of the Hellanodicse was arranged according to that of the 
tribes. The ancient territory of the Eleans, KoiAn 'HAic., included four tribes; 
Pisatis was divided into an equal number; and if the whole of Triphylia obeyed 
the Eleans, four more were added. (See Paus. V. 9. 5.) Compare Aristodemus 
of Elis in Harpocration in v. 'EAAavoSiKnc., Etym. Mag. p. 331, 20. For 
further details see a paper by the author in Welcker's and Naeke's Rheinisches 
Museum, vol. II. p. 167. 

224 Plutarch, Quasst. Grasc. I. Hesychius. 
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have lived on an equality with the aboriginal possessors, and 
were probably only admitted by a fresh division (en dvaSaouto) 
to a joint possession of the lands. Hence it was that in Corinth 
there were not only the three Doric tribes (of which we shall [058] 
speak hereafter), but eight, all of which dwelt in the city. 226 Nor 
were even the Cypselidse Dorians; though, before they obtained 
the tyranny, they had long been distinguished citizens. We may 
discover a class of Corinthian Helots in the Cynophali, 227 whose 
name was, as in a former instance, derived from the dog-skin cap 
of the native Peloponnesians. But regular slavery, as was natural 
in a commercial state, soon prevailed at Corinth, and probably 
under very nearly the same form as at Athens. 228 In Sicyon 
there were bondsmen, of whom the names Corynephori 229 and 
Catonacophori have been preserved. 230 The first marks them 
as light-armed attendants in war, the second as a class always 
inhabiting the country. The citizens of this state were divided 
into four tribes, of which three were purely Doric, viz., the 
Hylleans, Dymanes, and Pamphylians; while the fourth tribe, the 
iEgialeans, derived their name from the country which they had 



226 ndvra oktu, Photius in v. Suidas (in Schott's Prov. XI. 64.) Apostol. XV. 
67. 

227 Hesychius. According to Isaac Vossius KuvocpuAoi. The Corinthian Kuvfj, 
Herod. IV. 180. was perhaps at an early period the peculiar dress of this class. 
See above, ch. 3. § 3. 

228 Thus the harbour Lechaeum was a place of refuge for maltreated slaves as 
well as Munychia, Hesych. in Aexaiov. 

229 Steph. Byz. in Xioc,, Pollux ubi sup. Etym. Gud. p. 165. 53. where 6fjr£c,, 
Yup.vfjr£c, (for yupvrjaioi), irevarroa, ireAdrai (erroneously for KAapwroa), 
Kopuvr|9opoi, and KaAAiKupioi are classed together. 

230 See above, p. 38, note o. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "lining 
of fur," starting "Pollux, VII. 4. 68."] 
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inhabited before the Doric invasion. 231 It is also certain that this 
fourth tribe possessed not merely some civil privileges, but the 
[059] complete rights of citizenship; since the family of Cleisthenes 

raised itself from it to the royal dignity, which could scarcely 
have taken place had their tribe stood in the same relation to 
the citizens as the Periceci or Helots did to the Spartans. This 
Cleisthenes, with the arrogance of a tyrant, gave to his own tribe 
the name of Archelai, or rulers; while he called the three Doric 
tribes after the sow, the swine, and the ass (uatai, oveatai, 
XOipeatai.) We can hardly, however, credit the assertion of 
Herodotus (who too often seeks for the causes of events in the 
passions and wishes of individuals, to the disregard of political 
circumstances) that these were merely terms of abuse; 232 it is 
more probable that Cleisthenes wished to compel the Dorians to 
retire into the country, and employ themselves in the care of cattle 
and in agriculture, thus bidding an entire defiance to all their 
principles. But so arbitrary a subversion of all ancient customs 
and habits could not endure for any length of time; and, after the 
downfall of that tyrannical dynasty, the former constitution was 
restored in its most essential parts. 

4. In the colonies of the Dorians the condition of the 



231 Herod. V. 68. where, however, it is difficult to believe that this fourth 
tribe was not established until after the time of Cleisthenes. The tribe which 
in Sicyon was called AvyiaAeTc, was perhaps in Phlius known by the title of 
X6ovocpuAr), the mythical name of the daughter of Sicyon, and the mother or 
wife of Phlias, Pausan. II. 63. 12. 6. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 45. 

232 The able historian Thirlwall thinks it more probable that Cleisthenes united 
the three Doric tribes in a single tribe, and that the Hyatae, Oneata?, and 
Chcereatae, were the three country tribes, tribus rustical, which Cleisthenes had 
admitted into the dominant community. But a measure of this kind appears 
to be unexampled in the history of the Greek constitutions, and could hardly 
have been confounded by Herodotus with a mere change of names. It may 
be here mentioned that the temple of Zeus the Enumerator, in Sicyon, was 
referred to the establishment of the tribes, Bekker's Anecd. Gr. vol. II. p. 790. 
ZiKuuvtot Kara yvXaq kavzovc. za^avzeq Kai api6p.r|aavr£c. Aide. Etoixewc. 
kpov i5puoavTO. 
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conquered peasants and bondsmen was often more oppressed 
and degraded than in the parent states; since the ruling class were 
there placed in contact, not with Greeks, but with barbarians. [060] 
In their settlements the following ranks were generally formed 
at successive periods of time. A Doric state founded the colony; 
and its citizens constituted the sole nobility in the new city; these 
parted amongst themselves the conquered land into lots, 233 and 
formed the body of citizens, the noXirev\ia strictly so called. 234 
These colonists, however, soon endeavoured to strengthen 
themselves by fresh numbers, and opened their harbours to 
all exiled or discontented persons. The motley population 235 thus 
formed, called by the name of Demus, was generally excluded 
from the body politic (or the noXixev\ia), until it obtained 
admittance by force; and at the same time constantly pressed for 
a new division of the territory (dvaSaoiioc). 236 Besides these, 
a third rank was formed by the native inhabitants, who were 
compelled by the new-comers to serve either as bondsmen or 
public slaves. Thus, for example, the distinction at Syracuse 
was — first, the Gamori, viz., the old Corinthian colonists, who 
had taken possession of the large lots, and divided the land; 237 



233 See, e.g., concerning the xAnpoSoaia of Cnidos, Diodor. V. 53. That 
the lots were even apportioned in the mother-country may be seen from what 
occurred at the founding of Syracuse, book I. ch. 6. § 7. Compare the account 
of the colonization of Epidamnus, Thucyd. I. 27. 

234 This, e.g., was the case in the Corinthian Apollonia, Herod. IX. 93. Aristot. 
Pol. IV. 3. 8. So also in Thera, Orchomenos, p. 337. 

235 Thucyd. VI. 17. of the cities of Sicily, oxA.oic. re ydp ^uppiKroic. 
TtoAuavSpouoiv, &c. 

236 The clearest instance, although not of a Doric city, is in Thucyd. V. 4. The 
Leontini had created a large number of new citizens, who, partly forming the 
popular party, pressed for a redivision of the lands (dvaSaapoc.). Upon this, the 
nobles entirely expelled the commons. See below, ch. 9. § 15. 

237 Herod. VII. 155. Aristot. Polit. Syrac. ap. Phot, in v. Dionys. Hal. VI. 62. 
p. 388. 35. Marmor. Par. 1. 52. Hesychius ydpopot — rj oi dud twv eyyEitov 
rip.np.dTWV (a censu agrorum) za KOivd Sieitovtec.. 'Eyyeicov KTnp.drwv, the 
correction of Ruhnken ad Tim. Lex. in v. ysupopot, is not needed. The 
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[061] secondly, a Demus; and, thirdly, slaves on the estates of the 

nobles, whose number became proverbial. These were, without 
doubt, native Siculians, as is shown by the various forms of their 
name (KuAAupioi, KiAAivcupioi, KaAAivcupioi,) which cannot be 
explained from the Greek. 238 The political condition of Syracuse 
was formed in a manner essentially different from that of the 
Peloponnesian states, chiefly from the circumstance that the 
Demus (an unpleasant fellow-lodger , according to the expression 
of Gelon) was immediately received into the city. Hence also the 
prodigious size of the Sicilian and Italian towns in comparison 
with those of Peloponnesus. The Gamori, together with their 
Cyllyrians, stood in nearly the same relation to the Demus as the 
patricians with their clients did to the plebeians at Rome. The 
changes in the constitution also had nearly the same course as 
at Rome; for the two classes first sought to compromise their 
pretensions in a moderate timocracy (the TtoAiraa of Aristotle), 
which subsequently passed (as we shall see hereafter) into a 
complete democracy. 

5 . In the Megarian colony of Byzantium the native inhabitants, 

[062] the Bithynians, were in precisely the same condition as the 

Helots. 239 The same was likewise the fate of the nation of 
Mariandynians in Heraclea on the Pontus, which city also was 
founded by the Megarians conjointly with the Boeotians. They 



expression onto np.r|p.drwv apxew, SkhkeTv, &c, occurs. See Wesseling ad 
Diod. XVIII. 18. 

238 Hesychius (cf. Interp. vol. II. p 260.), Photius, Suidas, and Phavorinus in 
KaAAiKupioi, Etym. Gud. p. 165. Zenob. IV. 54. KaAAivcipioi ev EupaKouaaic, 
£KAr|6r|cav oi utteioeASovtec, TEQMOPOIZ, as it should be written (see below, 
ch. 9. § 7.), Plut. Prov. Alex. 10. p. 588. Eustathius ad II. p. 
295. Rom. KiAAixuptoi 5e ev KprJTri, MapiavSuvoi 5e ev 'HpaxAeia rfj 
IlovTiKfj Kai 'Aporroa ev ZupaKouaaic, should be written KiAAixupioi 5e ev 
XupaKouaaic, — KAAPOTAIAE ev Kpr|rr|. Dionysius ubi sup. calls them jieAatoa. 
KaAAiKupioi seems to be a mere corruption of foreigners, who tried to make a 
Greek word of it. 

239 Phylarch, ap. Athen. VI. p. 271 C. The pio6uToi were called TipouviKOt in 
Byzantium, according to Pollux VII. 29. 132. 
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submitted under the stipulation that no Mariandynian should be 
sold beyond the borders, 240 which was a fundamental rule of the 
ancient system of bondage; and that they should pay a tribute 
to be settled once for all, this being called by the mild name 
of presents (Soopa 241 ). The great number of these native slaves, 
who never suffered the country to want for sailors, was very 
favourable to the commerce and naval power of Heraclea. 242 

At Cyrene also the several classes were formed in a similar 
manner. In Thera, the mother-country of Cyrene, the families 
of the original colony from Laconia had once alone possessed 
the full rights of citizenship, and held the offices of state. 243 
Thus also at Cyrene the families from Thera at first were sole 
possessors of the governing power, and did not admit the after- 
comers to a full participation of it. It was the natural course 
of events, that they who first caused the Grecian name to be 
respected amongst the savages of Libya should be supposed to 
have a greater claim to honour and property than those who [063] 
had flocked together to a town already established and securely 
defended. But the Cyrenseans having in the reign of Battus 
the Second proclaimed throughout Greece a new division of 
their lands 244 (which, however, they had first to gain from the 



240 Strab. XII. p. 542 C. 



241 Euphorion (Fragm. 73. Mein.) and Callistratus 6 ApiarocpdvEioc, ap. Athen. 
VI. p. 263 D. E. Hesychius in Scopocpopoi. The masters are called by Euphorion 
avaKTEC,, according to the Homeric idiom. 

242 Aristot. Pol. VII. 5. 7. where the Periceci of Heraclea, who served in 
the fleet, are probably the Mariandyni. In this passage Heraclea Pontica is 
meant, whereas in V. 4. 2. (pxrct rov aitoiKioiJov euBuc.) Heraclea Trachinia 
is evidently intended — compare Schlosser; and the same town is probably 
signified in the other passages. 

243 See above, p. 60, note 1. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "strictly 
so called," starting "This, e.g., was the case."] 

244 The oracle in Herod. IV. 159. 

oc, 5e kev a; Aip\3av iraAur|pon:ov ucrrepov £A8r| yac, orva5oaop.£vac,, \xsxa o'i 
ttokci cpap.1 \ieXr\aeiv. 

Compare ucrepeTv Tfjc, vcAripoSoaiac,, Diod. V. 53. 
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Libyans), and many fresh citizens having collected together, a 
new constitution became in time necessary: and this, Demonax 
of Mantinea established for them on democratic principles. He 
abolished the old tribes, and created in their place three new 
ones, in which the entire Grecian population of Cyrene was 
comprehended. The division of the people was into three parts, 
viz., one consisting of the Therseans and Periceci, the second of 
Peloponnesians and Cretans, and the third of all the islanders. 
From this it is evident that the original colonists still continued 
to keep Periceci under their power, while the other citizens did 
not enjoy this right; and that the former were a kind of privileged 
class, who probably were in a great measure relieved from 
any personal attendance to agriculture: in this manner the wise 
Demonax respected the institutions of antiquity. Of the origin 
[064] and condition of these Periceci, not only have we no direct 

account, but not even an indirect trace. 

6. We have now finished our comparison of the different 
subject classes in the Doric states. It has been clearly proved that 
a class of Periceci, and also of Helots, was the basis of the Doric 
form of government, insomuch that the abolition of servitude 
generally occasioned a subversion of the Doric institutions. 
Hence the Dorians generally, and above all the Spartans, were 
distinguished for the obstinacy with which they retained it. But 
this species of servitude may be said to have existed in ancient 
times, wherever a warlike nation had obtained a settlement by 
conquest; for example, in Thessaly, Bceotia, and even among 
the Ionians of Athens. Now as the distinction of subjects and 



245 Herod. IV. 161. The most probable explanation of this passage seems to 
be that given in the text, viz., that Demonax left to the first conquerors the 
possession of their subjects, and did not divide them equally among the new 
colonists; and this is approved by Thrige, Res Cyrenensium, p. 148. Niebuhr, 
however, History of Rome, vol. I. note 708. ed. 2, understands it to mean that 
the Perioeci were the original subjects of the Therasans in their island, who in 
the colony stood on an equal footing with their former masters: an equality 
which is not necessarily implied by an union in the same tribe. 
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bond-slaves was kept up for a longer time in Thessaly than in any 
other state, those of the Dorians alone being excepted, we will 
include that country in the present inquiry. The following classes 
may be there distinguished: First, a number of small nations 
were under the dominion of the Thessalians, to whom they paid 
a fixed tribute, and were also probably bound to assist in war; 
but they nevertheless still retained their national divisions, and a 
certain degree of independence. This must have been the state 
of the Perrhsebians to the north of Larissa, the Magnesians to the 
east of mount Pelion, and the Phthiotan Achaeans to the south of 
mount Othrys and the Enipeus. For all these were indeed subject 
to the Thessalians, 246 but had not ceased to be distinct, nay, [065] 
even Amphictyonic nations. 247 Their tribute had been accurately 
fixed by Scopas, prince of Pharsalus. They were also called 
Periceci. 248 Excluding then this tract of country, we retain for 
Thessaly Proper the region between the Perrhsebians towards the 
north, and the Achseans towards the south, in which direction the 
Enipeus forms the boundary, 249 comprehending the valley of the 
Peneus (the ancient Pelasgic Argos), and a district towards the 
Pagasaean bay, called by Herodotus iEolis. 250 The Thessalians, 
therefore, held this territory under their immediate government, 
and had the towns of Larissa, Crannon, Pharsalus, Iolcus, and 
others, in their own possession; the land being cultivated by the 
Penestae, who were the early Pelasgico-iEolian inhabitants. 251 



246 Concerning the Achaeans, Thuc. VIII. 3. cf. Liv. XXXIII. 34. Of the 
Magnetes and others, Thuc. II. 101. Demosth. Philipp. II. p. 71. Olynth. II. 
p. 20. Concerning the Perrhaebi, Thuc. IV. 78. Strab. IX. p. 440. — Compare 
Orchomenos, p. 252. 

247 Tittmann. Amphictyonen bund, p. 35. see particularly Herod. VII. 132. 

248 Xen. Hell. VI. 1. 7. where the ircpioiKoi must not be confounded with the 
Penestae; see Schneider ad Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 9. 

249 According to Thucyd. IV. 78. 

250 VII. 176. 

251 There were also Penestae among the Macedonians, according to Eustathius 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 533. But with those mentioned in Livy XLIII. 20. sqq. we 
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For, according to Archemachus, 252 the iEolian Boeotians had in 
part emigrated from their country, leaving some of their numbers 
behind, who submitted conditionally, as Penestse: amongst these 
Theopompus 253 also includes the Magnesians and Perrhsebians; 
but this statement can only hold good of a part of these two races, 
since they were (as has been already shown) dependent, but not 
[066] entirely subject. 254 The fundamental laws of the ancient Greek 

bondage applied also to the Penestse. They could neither be put 
to death without trial, nor be sold out of the country. 255 Thus they 
stood in an intermediate position between freemen and purchased 
slaves, 256 like the Mariandynians of Heraclea, the Clarotae of 
Crete, and the Helots of Laconia, with whom they are generally 
compared. 257 For, like these, they were reduced to servitude by 
conquest, although they cannot properly be called slaves taken in 
war. 258 Further, they were not subject to the whole community, 
but belonged to particular houses and families: 259 hence also they 
were called SeooaAoiKeTai. 260 They were particularly numerous 



have here no concern. 

252 Euboica ap. Athen. VI. p. 264 B. cf. Eustath. II. XIII. p. 954, 38. Rom. 
Phot. Lex. in v. neveazai, where read, duo ruv uro Ai'povoc. kv 'APNHI 
vixr|6£VTWv Boicotwv (see Orchomenos, p. 378.) as in Suidas. 

253 Athen. VI. p. 265 C. 

254 According to Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 3. the Penestas revolted from the 
Thessalians when the latter were waging war with the Achaeans, Perrhaebians, 
and Magnetes. 

255 Archem. ubi sup. Strab. XII. p. 542 C. Eustath. p. 954. Photius, ejti zu> 
\ir\TZ ira6£iv ti epyaijopxvoi, \ir\ze £KJ3Ar|6fjvoa. 

256 Pollux III. 83. 

257 Theopompus ap. Schol. Theocrit. XVI. 35. Aristot. Pol. II. 2. 13. Staphylus 
Ttepi 6erraAwv ap. Harpocrat. Ammonius, Photius, Hesychius, Etym. in v. 

258 Heraclid. Pont. 2. In Eustathius ad II. II. p. 295, Photius (ubi sup.), and 
Hesychius, they are called oi \xr\ yovw SoOAoi, a very obscure expression. The 
explanation of another writer, kXevQepoi iria6w SouAeuovtec., is entirely false. 

259 Euripid. Phrix. ap. Athen. p. 264 C. Adrpic. jrevearric. (hence Hesychius 
iTEVEarai Adrpsic.) dpoc. dpxaiwv 56p.wv. 

260 In the 0£ooaAiKct of Philocrates (ei yvr|oia) ap. Athen. p. 264 A. Staphylus 
ubi sup. Photius, in nevkazai. 
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in the great families of the Aleuadse and Scopadae. 261 Their 
principal employment was agriculture, 262 from the produce of 
which they paid a rent to the proprietors of the soil. 263 At the same 
time this did not prevent them from gaining property of their [067] 
own, and they were frequently richer than their masters. 264 In war 
they attended their lords, protecting and fighting before them, 
like knights and their squires; generally, however, contrary to 
the custom of other Greeks, on horseback. 265 All these accounts 
respecting the Penestse agree sufficiently well with one another, 
and refer to one and the same class; although it is certain that the 
attempts to obtain civil liberty had much increased amongst the 
Penestse at the time of the Peloponnesian war, and were now and 
then, though not constantly, supported by Athens. 266 The other 
internal affairs of the Thessalians do not lie within the range of 
our inquiry. They had little adapted themselves to a quiet course 
of events, nor indeed did the turbulent and haughty disposition of 
their race allow of a life of inactivity. In each town of Thessaly 
we find a constant struggle between the commons and a number 
of oligarchical families; from these arise several princely races, 
such as the Aleuadse, Scopadae, 267 &c. The states themselves 
were generally at war with one another: thus their political 



261 Theocrit. XVI. 35. (see Meineke Comment. Miscell. I. p. 53.) But when 
Theocritus says that "they received provision for a month measured out," he 
evidently confounds them with common slaves. — Menon brought 200 Penesta? 
of his own to the Athenians, Pseudo-Demosfh, rcepi avvzaE,. p. 113. 6. or 300, 
according to the speech in Aristocrat, p. 687. 2. 

262 Athen. p. 264 B. Hesych. in Tiev£OTr|<;. 

263 Timajus in V. neveoziKOV, Eustath. II. XIII. p. 954, &c. 

264 Archemachus and Eustathius as above — although the name is evidently 
derived from ravr|c,. 

265 Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 687. 1. 

266 Aristoph. Vesp. 1263. 

267 All three together in Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 9. cf. Thuc. IV. 78. At the time of 
Alexander of Pliers it is probable that there were tyrants in Thessaly who had 
risen from demagogues, and were therefore hostile to the Aleuadas, Diodor. 
XVI. 1. 
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constitution, as well as the want of steadiness and forbearance 
in the national character, must be regarded as the chief reasons 
why Thessaly was of so little importance in Greece. The external 
means which a wide territory and military power afforded them 

[068] were here doubtless present in a greater degree than in any other 

country; the Thessalians were also distinguished for their bravery, 
and the ancient fame of the country would have supported claims 
in themselves well founded; how came it then that the history 
of Thessaly was a blank in the annals of Greece, while Sparta 
was so long its very soul? The only answer is, that the national 
character of the Thessalians was altogether different; for wisdom 
they had only cunning; for rational valour only a restless love of 
war; for strict self-command only unrestrained passions. 

7. It appears, therefore, that foreign conquest universally 
in Greece gave birth to that political condition, which may 
be compared with the villenage or serfage of the Germanic 
nations; and indeed it does not seem that such a state of society 
could have any other origin. There would accordingly be 
matter for surprise if we found a class of bondsmen among 
the Arcadians, a nation which neither gained its territory by 
conquest, 268 nor was ever conquered itself: and, accordingly, it 
can scarcely be doubted that the nation described by Theopompus 
as possessing 300,000 Prospelatse, whom he compares with the 
Helots, is not the Arcadians, but the Illyrian Ardiseans. 269 The 
distinction of ranks, which we find existing in the Arcadian 
towns, may be satisfactorily explained by the opposition between 

[069] the city, properly so called (tcoAic,), and the country villages 



268 The statement of Aristotle ap. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 397. concerning an 
ancient expulsion of the Barbarians from Arcadia, was merely made for the 
purpose of explaining the name IIpoaEAryvoi. 

269 In Athen. VI. p. 271 D. and X. p. 443 B. Casaubon reads ApSicaouc. and 
'ApSiaToi for ApKaSiouc, and 'ApiaTot. See Clinton Fast. Hellen. vol. II. p. 
420. note p. ed. 2. Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, vol. I. p. 323. 
Boeckh Corp. Inscript. vol. I. p. ult. The Greek name for the Arcadians is not 
ApvcdSioi but 'ApKaSec,. 
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(Sfjjioi, Koojiai), which in later times most of the Arcadian cities, 
for example, Mantinea, Tegea, and Hersea, incorporated with 
themselves. For although it is asserted that these and other towns 
were made up of separate villages, it must not be supposed that 
they had no previous existence as cities. The account is to be 
understood in the same manner as that of the congregating of 
the people of Attica to Athens, which is stated to have taken 
place in the time of Theseus. Nearly all the towns of Arcadia 
possessed citadels of extreme antiquity, in and near which many 
princely, sacerdotal, and military families had dwelt from an 
early period. These formed a nobility, with reference to the 
agricultural classes in the country, which, however, included 
by far the greater portion of the Arcadians. If then one large 
town was formed of several villages, the constitution at the 
same time necessarily became more democratical, which was 
the result at Argos of the incorporation of the Periceci, 270 and 
at Megara also of the same measure. 271 For so long as the 
people inhabited a particular village, they interested themselves 
in its affairs alone, and the persons in the chief city managed 
the concerns of the whole community. But from the moment 
that they began to live together, every person considered himself 
entitled to a share in the public councils. Hence it was the 
interest of the head of the Peloponnesian confederacy again 
to separate the inhabitants of the towns (Siouci^eiv); of the 
Athenians, to keep them together. The Argives first effected 
the union of the boroughs at Mantinea, doubtless not until they [070] 
had seen other instances of the same proceeding, that is, after 
the Persian war. They united four hamlets with the ancient 
city, 272 which made the fifth; the Lacedaemonians after some 



j 2. 

271 See above, ch. 3. § 3. What connexion there was between this measure and 
the union of Megara with four hamlets (book I. ch. 5. § 10.) I have not been 
able to satisfy myself. 

Hell. V. 2. 7. (cf. VI. 4. 18. ex rwv 
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time restored the ancient villages, and with them the aristocracy. 
The territory of Tegea was also divided into eight hamlets, which 
were afterwards united to make the city, viz., the Gareatse, 
Phylaceans, Caryatse, 273 Corytheans, Botachidse, Manthyreans, 
Echeneteans, and Apheidantes: to these were added, as the ninth, 
the Tegeatans of the ancient town, 274 who had previously been 
the citizens properly so called, while the former had been the 
inhabitants of the open country; a distinction, which, upon their 
union, must either instantly or very soon have disappeared. 

8. Since it has been ascertained in the course of these inquiries 
that the distinction between tcoAic, and Sfjuoc;, that is, town and 
country, was of great political importance in the ancient states, 
we will conclude this chapter with some remarks upon those 
terms. 

The word Sfjuoc, originally signified the ground and soil on 
[071] which the people lived, 275 and afterwards the whole number 

of persons inhabiting it. IToAic;, on the contrary, means the 
city, which in the time of Homer was probably always fortified. 
Now with the city everything that concerned the government 
of a state was connected, and those exempt from all personal 
share in the labours of the field, namely, the military families 
and the nobles, dwelt in it; hence it is viewed in Homer 
as a disgrace or a misfortune, for a noble to live among the 



Kupuv — apioTOKpaToupEvoi, and VI. 5.3.) with Ephorus ap. Strab, VIII. p. 
337. Harpocration in v. Mavrivewv SioiKiqtoc., and Isocrat. Tiepi eiprrvr|c. in 
Harpocration. Cf. Diod. XV. 5. 12. Polyb. IV. 27. 6. Pausan. VIII. 8. 

273 Therefore before Caryae fell under the power of Lacedaemon; for it is evident 
that the Arcadian Caryae, close to Laconia, and belonging to the territory of 
Tegea, and the Lacedaemonian Caryae, are the same place. Photius in v. 
tcic. Kapuac. 'ApvcdStov oucrac. anezeyivovzo AaKeSaipovioi. Compare Meineke 
Euphorion, p. 96. That this had taken place before the second Messenian war, 
I can hardly believe from the narrative in Pausan. IV. 16. 5. 

274 See Pausan. VIII. 45. 1. Comp. Strabo VIII. p. 337. and Aristot. Pol. II. 1. 
5. 

275 Hence Homer calls it the "fertile demus," Tiiova 5fjp.ov. 

276 Od. XXIV. 414. Kara ttoAw. 
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bondsmen in the country. 277 This is the state of things described 
by the most ancient poet; and particular accounts of an historical 
nature present the same picture. When the Achseans settled 
on the coast of iEgialea, they fortified themselves in the towns 
and strongholds, and kept entirely aloof from the natives; at 
least we know this to have been the case at Patra; 278 so that 
the same race here inhabited the principal city as conquerors, 
who in Laconia were scattered about in the country-towns as a 
conquered people. Hence also the town of Dyme was originally 
called Stratos; 219 that is, the station of the army, the abode of 
the male population who had the means and the privilege of 
bearing arms. It was not till a later period that the Achaean 
towns, Patrse, Dyme, and iEgium, incorporated their villages. 280 
At Athens the Eupatridse are stated to have had possession of 
the city; 281 an account which is strikingly confirmed by the [072] 
circumstance that Cydathenseum, one of the Attic demi, was 
situated within the city, 282 and it had evidently taken its name 
from Cydathenseus, i.e., a noble and illustrious Athenian. 2 ^ 
Hence is explained the distinction between the terms "Athenian," 
and "inhabitant of Attica (Attikoc;)," which was still preserved 
in common language after it had been in fact abolished by the 
democracy. Thus Plato uses the former, as a more honourable 
appellation than the latter; 284 and when Dicsearchus, describing 



278 Pausan. VII. 18. 3. 

279 According to Steph. Byz. in v. the district was originally called Aup.ri, and 
the city Erpdroc.. 

280 Strab. ubi sup. cf. VIII. p. 386. oi \iev ouv "Iwvec. KwpnSov wkouv (the 
cities were unwalled, Thuc. III. 33.), oi 5' 'Axoaoi itoAeic. ektioov. Concerning 
the auvoiKiap.6c. of Patras, Dyme and /Egium. See Strabo VIII. p. 337. 

281 EuirarpiSai oi avxo to aaru oiKouvrec., Bekk. Anecd. p. 257. Etym. M. in 
v. 

282 Ku5a6rrvaiov 5fjp.oa ev aorei Hesychius. Schol. Plat. Symp. p. 43. 
Ruhnken. 

283 KuSaBryvouoc. ev5o^o<; 'A6ryvaTo<;, Hesychius. 

284 Leg. I. p. 626 C. 
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the manners of Greece, contrasts the inhabitants of Attica as 
loquacious, sycophantic, and fickle, with the noble-minded, 
simple, and honest Athenians, by the latter he means the ancient 
families, and by the former the Demus, which, since the time of 
Cleisthenes, had been compounded of the most heterogeneous 
elements. Thus the noAic; and Sfjuoc; became identical in Athens, 
and the latter word was used by preference to signify the whole 
community. But in other states, the tcoAic, was opposed to the 
Sfjuoc,, as the ruling aristocratical power. 285 Thus Theognis the 
Megarian says of his native town, with aristocratical feelings — 

noapiSa Koauriaoo, Auiapf|V nOAIN, out iiti AHMON ipecac. 
out dSiKoiq avSpdot neiGouevoq. 286 

Hence, also, states not under a democratical government 
used the word noAic, in their public documents, to signify the 
[073] sovereign power; for instance, the Cretan towns, so late as 

the second century after Christ. 287 The Spartan community, 
however, deviating from this usage of the word, calls itself 
Sauoc, in ancient laws; 288 because it never thought of opposing 



285 In Homer there is no trace of a 5f)p.oc. as a political power opposed to 
another. The passage in II. II. 546., in which the Sfjitoc. of Athens is mentioned, 
is as late at least as the age of Solon. 

286 V. 948. Thus jEschyl. Suppl. 375. concerning the monarch, ou rot noAic., 
ou 5e to 5r|p.iov, itpuTorvic. ckkHitoc. uv. 

287 See particularly such passages as that in Chishull's Ant. Asiat. p. 113. 
Xu(3pvnwv & iroA-ic. kcki oi Koopoi Tmuv Tg (SouAg vcai tw Saitcp x al P £lv > P- 
137. AAAapitoTav oi Koopoi vcoa a itoAic. Ilapitov Tg itoAei koii tco Saitco. 
Sometimes, however, especially in inscriptions of late date, Sfjitoc. also occurs, 
as in Pococke IV. 2. p. 43. n. 2. which should be restored nearly as follows: 
ayaBg Tuxg. e5o^e Tg (SouAg koii tw Saitw KXexaQevea.... EivuTtsa. Avtioxov 
vcai AyaBoKAnv £wary£V£o<; 'IepoTtoAiTai; Trpo^svoc; npev auToi; vcai eyyova, 
imapxEv 5e auToii; vcai icoitoAiTEiav xai ya<; koii oivaac. EyKTnoiv xai azeXeiav, 
&c. 

288 See the Rhetra cited below, ch. 5. § 8. The citizens of Sparta were 
called SaitcoSeic. (above, p. 43, note n [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote 
to "Neodamodes," starting "VIII. 58."]); veoSaitcoSew;, i.e., "new Spartans," 
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itself as a body to the Periceci. 

Democracies then were frequently formed by collecting the 
inhabitants of the country into the city (when the Sfjuoc, and 
tcoAic, coincided), by the union of single villages, and by the 
admission of the Perioeci to the rights of citizenship. At Athens, 
in order to give the democracy the highest possible antiquity, this 
change was dated as far back as the mythical age of Theseus. 
In Peloponnesus, the first movements tending to it had perhaps 
begun before the time of the tyrants; these very persons, however, 
though they had in most cases risen from demagogues, still, for 
the purpose of securing a more tranquil dominion, sought again to 
remove the common people from the city, and to bind them down 
to the country. Instead of the town-costume, they forced them to 
resume their former dress of sheep's skins, as has been remarked 
above of the tyrants of Sicyon; 289 for this purpose likewise they 
very prudently encouraged agriculture in all its branches. 290 [074] 
Trade and commerce, by collecting men together in large towns, 
promoted the principles of democracy. It was in the wealthy and 
populous cities of the Greeks in the Ionian territory that a popular 
government was first established. Where, on the other hand, 
the courts of justice were at a distance, and there was no other 
inducement to mechanical industry and internal commerce, the 
ancient habits of life continued much longer in existence; as for 
example, among the shepherds of Msenalia and Parrhasia: these, 



answers to the Syracusan VEOitoATrai, Diod. XIV. 7. Sapooia, the train of the 
king in war; below, ch. 12. § 5. A measure ratified by the community was 
called SapwaiKxoc,; below, ch. 5. § 11. 

289 Ch. 3. § 3. On Periander, see Diog. Laert. I. 98. from Ephorus and Aristotle, 
Nicolaus Damascenus, Heracl. Pont. 5. on the Pisistratidae, above p. 38, note 
p. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "very same measure," starting 
"Aristoph. Lysistr. 1157."] Meurs. Pisistrat. 7. cf. Maxim. Tyr. XIII. 140. 
Dav. Concerning Gelo, Plutarch. Apophth. Reg. p. 89. the Thirty, Xenoph. 
Hell. II. 4. 1. a Cephallenian tyrant, Heraclid. Pont. 31. See in general Aristot. 
Pol. V. 8. 7. and the excellent note of Meier de bonis damnat. p. 185. 



[075] 
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as late as the founding of Megalopolis, lived in villages, amongst 
which particular boroughs (as Basilis) were distinguished as the 
abodes of sovereign families; such a state was altogether suited to 
the interests of the aristocracy or oligarchy. In oligarchical states, 
as in Elis, the people in later times remained almost constantly 
in the country; and it frequently happened that grandfathers and 
grandchildren had never seen the town: there were also country 
courts of justice, and other regulations, intended to make up for 
the advantages of a city life. 291 But even in the democratic states, 
as at Athens, there was among the people a constant struggle of 
feeling between the turbulent working of the democracy, and the 
peaceful inclination to their ancient country life. 



291 Polyb. IV. 73. 6. oi iroAvreuopevoi — oi £iii rfjc, xwpac, KaroiKouvrec,. 
Oxylus also, according to Pausan. V. 4. 1. incorporated a number of hamlets 
with the city. 
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§ 1 . Three tribes of citizens in the Doric states. § 2. Additional 
tribes, of inferior rank, in some Doric states. § 3. Each tribe 
in Sparta was divided into ten obae. § 4. Political importance 
of the Spartan obae. § 5. ndrpai, in other Doric states, 
corresponding to the Spartan obae. § 6. Number of Spartan 
yevr|. § 7. Distinction between Equals and Inferiors in Sparta. 
§ 8. Powers of the assembly of citizens at Sparta. § 9. Names 
of the assembly of the citizens in the Doric states. § 10. 
Proceedings of the Spartan assembly. § 11. Public assembly 
of Crete. 

1. Having considered the subject classes in the several Doric 
states, we come to the free citizens properly so called, who, 
according to an old Grecian principle, 292 which was actually 
put in practice in Sparta, were entirely exempted from all care 
for providing themselves with the necessaries of life. The exact 
distinction between these ranks, and the advantageous position 
of the latter class, increased the value of the rights of citizenship; 
hence Sparta showed peculiar reluctance to admitting foreigners 
to share in them. 293 Before, then, we consider the body politic 
of free citizens in its active dealings, it will be proper first to 
direct our attention to its component members, to its division into 
smaller societies, such as tribes, phratrise, houses, &c. [076] 

In every Doric state there were three tribes, Hylleis, Dymanes 
(or Dymanatse), and Pamphyli. This threefold division belonged 



292 Aristot. Pol. III. 3, where the ttoAitou aperr) is restricted to those oaoi tuv 
epyuv sioiv acpeipsvoi rwv avavKodcov. 

293 The instances of admission of foreigners to the rights of Spartan citizens (of 
which some are very uncertain), collected by Tittmann, p. 641. prove nothing 
against Herodotus, IX. 35. Ephorus ap. Strab. VIII. p. 364. speaks of the 
reception of aliens as Periceci. Concerning the strictness of the Megarians as to 
this point, see Plutarch, de Monarchia 2. p. 204. 
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so peculiarly to the nation that even Homer called it "the thrice- 
divided" tpixdiKec;, which ancient epithet is correctly explained 
in a verse of Hesiod, as implying the division of the territory 
among the people. 294 Hence in the ancient fable which this poet 
has expressed in an epic poem, three sons of the ancient Doric 
king iEgimius were mentioned, namely, Dyman, Pamphylus, 
and the adopted Hyllus; and the same is confirmed by the direct 
testimony of Herodotus, who states that the Doric nation was 
divided into these three tribes. 295 Hence also Pindar comprehends 
the whole Doric nation under the name of the sons of iEgimius 
and Hyllus. 296 Thus we should be warranted in putting forth 
the proposition stated above in these general terms, even if in 
the several Doric states there had been no particular mention of 
all these tribes. The fact, however, is, that there are sufficient 
accounts of them. Pindar 297 bears testimony to their existence 
in Sparta; and from an expression of a grammarian, it may 
be conjectured that they were also divisions of the city. 298 
Herodotus states that these tribes existed at Sicyon and Argos. 299 
[077] In Argos, the city was doubtless divided according to them; and 

naucpuAiaKOV is mentioned as a district of the town. 300 The Doric 
tribes were transmitted from Argos to Epidaurus and iEgina. 301 



294 Book I. ch. 1. § 8. Andron (ap. Strab. X. p. 475.) explains it from the 
Tripolis near mount Parnassus. 

295 V. 68. cf. Steph. Byz. in "YAAeu;, Au^iav. Hemsterh. ad Aristoph. Plut. 385. 

296 Pyth. I. 61. V. 71. and in the fragment of the 'Io6pioviKai, "YAAou re Kal 
AiyipJou Awpisuc, arparoc.. 

297 Ubi sup. cf. Schol. Pyth. I. 121. 

298 Hesychius Aupn ev ETtdpTfi cpuAr) Kai tottoc,, which is not indeed a decisive 
testimony. 

299 V. 68. All the three tribes occur in Argive inscriptions of late date; see 
Boeckh ad Inscript. 1 123. the ndpcpuAoi however are introduced on conjecture. 
"YAAic. ano Apyeiac. piac. rwv vupxptov, Callimachus ap. Steph. in "YAAeTc,, 
unless it should be written Aiyaiac,, or some such word. See Introduction, § 9. 

300 Plutarch. Mul. Virt. 5. p. 269. 

301 Pindar, ubi sup. 
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Hylleis occur also in the iEginetan colony of Cydonia. 302 The 
same name is found in an inscription of Corcyra: 303 consequently 
they also existed in the mother-country, Corinth. It occurs 
likewise in another inscription of Agrigentum; 304 they must 
therefore have also been in existence at Rhodes, as indeed is 
declared by Homer. 305 The Pamphylians occur at Megara as 
late as at the time of Hadrian. 306 These tribes existed also at 
Trcezen; 307 but the Trcezenian colony Halicarnassus seems to 
have been almost exclusively founded by Dymanes. 308 On the 
whole it appears that wherever there were Dorians there were 
also Hylleans, Pamphylians, and Dymanes. 

2. Wherever the Dorians alone had the full rights of 
citizenship, no other tribes of the highest ranks could exist; 
but if other persons were admitted in any considerable number 
to a share in the government, there were necessarily either one 
or more tribes in addition to these three. Thus a fourth, named 
Hyrnathia, 309 is known to us in the states of Argos and Epidaurus ; [078] 
in iEgina also an additional tribe of this kind must have existed, 
for in this island there were distinguished families not of Doric 



302 Hesych. in "YAAeec,. Compare ^sginetica, p. 140. 

303 Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, vol. II. p. 404. 

304 Gruter p. 401. Castelli Inscript. Sic. p. 79. 
305 II. II. 668. book I. ch. 6. § 3. 

306 Boeckh Corp. Inscript. No. 1073. and see his Explic. ad Pind. Pyth. I. p. 
234. 

307 Charaxap. Steph. in "YAAeTc,. 

308 Book I. ch. 6. § 1. 

309 ^Eginetica, pp. 40. and 140. note x. Steph. Byz. AupSv, cpuAov 
Acopiecov, r|crav 5e TpeTc., "YAAeTc. kou IldiKpuAoi xori AuiifivEC,, £^ 'HpaKAeouc., 
vcai itpoo£T£6r| r| 'Ypvr|6ia, toe. "Ecpopoc, d: which passage should be understood 
thus: "There were originally three tribes, Hylleans, Pamphylians, and Dymanes, 
which go back to the time of Hercules; and to these the Hyrnathian tribe was 
afterwards added," viz., at Argos, where it occurs in inscriptions, Boeckh Corp. 
Inscript. No. 1130, 1131. The name is obscure, and particularly its connexion 
with the heroine Hyrnetho, the daughter of Temenus. See Paus. II. 26. Steph. 
Byz. in "YpviBiov. 
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origin. 310 In Sicyon the fourth tribe was called the iEgialean. In 
Corinth also it appears that there were altogether eight tribes. 311 
But in Sparta, the city of pure Doric customs, we cannot suppose 
the existence of any other than the three genuine Doric tribes. At 
first sight, indeed, it might appear that the great and distinguished 
house of the iEgidae, of Cadmean descent, was without the pale 
of these tribes; but it must have been adopted into one of the 
three at its admission to the rights of citizenship. 312 For the 
number of the Spartan obse, the gerontes, the knights, the landed 
estates, viz., 30, 300, 9000, &c, manifestly allow of division by 
the number 3, while they have no reference to the number 4. 

3. The tribes of Sparta were again divided into obse, which are 
also called phratriae. 313 The term phratria (9porcpi&) signified 
among the Greeks an union of houses, whether founded upon 
[079] the ties of actual relationship, or formed for political purposes, 

and according to some fixed rule, for the convenience of public 
regulations. Thus the word oba comprehends houses (yevr|, 
gentes), which were either really founded on descent from the 
same stock, or had united themselves in ancient times for civil 
and religious purposes, and afterwards continued to exist as 
political bodies under certain regulations. 314 The Spartan obse 



310 Ibid. p. 140. 

311 See above, p. 58, note c. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "dwelt 
in the city," starting "ndvra oktw."] 

312 See Orchomenos, p. 329. Tribes with patronymic terminations occur, 
however, elsewhere, as in the great Tenian inscription in the British Museum 
the tribes of the Heraclidae, the Thestiadae, and these, together with several 
others also, as divisions of the country. The name of the Heraclidae in the Ionian 
island of Tenos is not easily accounted for; on the presence of Hercules there, 
see, however, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 1304. from the Tryviavcct of ^snesidemus. 

313 Athen. IV. p. 141 F. from Demetrius Scepsius, comp. Orchomenos, p. 
328. Hesychius incorrectly interprets cb(3drr|c, as cpuAErnc,. The name cb(3ct was 
retained till the Roman time, Boeckh Inscript. No. 1272, 1273, 1274. 

314 The yevn of the mechanics and peasants in Athens often had a patronymic 
name from their occupations. Compare Buttmann on the meaning of the word 
phratria, in the Berlin Transactions for 1818 19. p. 12. 
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appear to have likewise been local divisions, since the name d>(3a, 
i.e., ova, signifies single hamlets or districts of a town; although 
in the case of Sparta it is not evident what relation they bore to 
the five divisions of the city, of which we have spoken above. 315 
It should be, moreover, observed, that this does not prevent us 
from supposing that, as in the parallel case of the phratrise, the 
oba2 contained the houses; since we may be allowed to infer 
with great probability, from the simple and coherent regularity 
of the Spartan institutions, that the tribes had taken possession of 
particular districts of the town, and that these were again divided 
into smaller partitions, according to the obse; a conjecture which, 
perhaps, will be confirmed by the statement, that a place in Sparta 
was called Agiadse: 316 now this was the name of one of the royal 
families, which, as being an oba, appears to have given its name 
to one district of the town. [080] 

The obse were thirty in number; 317 that is, there were ten of 
the Hyllean, ten of the Dymanatan, ten of the Pamphylian tribe. 
Of the Hyllean, two must have belonged to the royal families of 
the Heraclidae. For since the councillors, together with the kings, 
amounted to thirty, and as this number doubtless depended upon 
and proceeded from that of the obse, it follows that the two royal 
families, although springing from one stock, must nevertheless 
have been separated into two different obae, of which they were 
in a manner the representatives. And if we proceed to conclude 
in this manner, we shall be obliged, since there were Heraclidae, 
exclusive of the kings, in the gerusia, 318 to suppose that there 
were, besides these, other Heraclide obae in Sparta; although I 



315 The five divisions of the city are the four xupai, Pitana, Mesoa, Cynosura, 
and Limnas (see above, ch. 3. § 7); and, fifthly, the ttoAic, itself, the hill on 
which the temple of Athene Chalcicecus stood. 

316 Hesychius and Etym. in 'Ayid5ai, where, however, Laconia is put for 
Sparta. Probably in Pitana. See Pausanias III. 14. 2. where sv 'AyiaScov has 
been correctly edited by Bekker, after Heeringa and Porson. 

317 Below, § 8. 

318 Diod. XI. 50. See also Plut. Lys. 24. 
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am not of opinion that all the Hyllean houses derived themselves 
from Hercules, and were considered as Heraclidse. 

4. With respect to the influence and importance of the obse in 
a political view, it was equal to, or even greater than, that of the 
phratrise in ancient Athens. For, in the first place, the assembly 
of the people, in obedience to a rhetra of Lycurgus, was held 
according to tribes and obse; afterwards the high council was 
constituted, and probably the 300 knights were chosen, upon the 
same principle. At the same time, all public situations and offices 
were not filled in this manner, but only where distinguished 
dignity and honour were required: this mode of election, as will be 
shown below, had always an aristocratic tendency. Magistrates, 
on the contrary, of a more democratical character, particularly 
the ephors, were nominated without regard to the division of 

[081] tribes, as their number alone shows: it is probable that this had 

some relation to the number of the divisions of the city, of which, 
as was shown above, there were five. A striking analogy, with 
regard to this numerary regulation, is afforded by Athens, while 
yet under an aristocratic government. The tribe of the nobles and 
knights was in this state divided into three phratrise, which may 
be compared with the three tribes of the Doric Spartans. Now, 
when the nobility (like a chamber of peers) constituted a court 
of justice over the Alcmseonidse, 300 eupatridaese, 100 out of 
each phratria, composed the court. 319 And when Cleisthenes the 
Alcmseonid had been expelled by the aristocratic party, and the 
democratic senate ((3ouA.ri) overthrown, Isagoras established a 
high council of 300. 320 Whereas the senate, to which Cleisthenes 
gave existence and stability, consisted of 500 citizens, and was 
chosen, without any regard to the ancient division into phratrise, 
according to the new local tribes. 

5. No Doric state, with the exception of Sparta, appears to have 
given the name of oba to a division of the people. But neither can 



Plut. Solon. 12. 
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the name phratria, so common in other places, be proved to have 
been used by any Doric people. On the other hand, phratrise occur 
at Athens, in the Asiatic colonies, 321 and in the Chalcidean colony 
of Neapolis, that is, chiefly in Ionic states; and Neapolis affords 
a solitary instance of their being distinguished by certain proper 
names, such as Eumelidse, Eunostidse, Cymseans, Aristseans, [082] 
&c. 322 Pindar however mentions patrce (ndtpai) in the Doric 
states of Corinth and iEgina; an expression which, according 
to the precise definition of Dicsearchus, is equivalent to houses 
or yevr\, signifying persons descended from the same ancestor 
(Ttonrrjp). It was indeed, although not at Athens, in use among 
the Ionians of Asia Minor and the islands, who appear however 
to have also employed the terms ndtpa or natpta for the more 
extensive word phratria. 323 In iEgina and Corinth it will be safest 
to consider the patra as houses, since they are always denoted by 
patronymic names, going back to fabulous progenitors; and by 
Pindar himself they are also called "houses." Since however, as 
being not only a natural, but also a political division, the patrse 
may sometimes have comprised several houses, and as there was 
probably in these states no intermediate division (like the phratria 



321 See the Sigean inscription in Clarke's Travels, vol. II. sect. 1. p. 162. 
Compare Walpole's Memoirs, p. 103. Epigr. Horn. 14. In Byzantium also there 
were patrias, probably the same as phratrias, as Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. II. 2. 3. 
mentions irarpiwriKa X9W a ^ a m that town. 

322 See Ignarra de Phratriis. Comp. Buttmann, p. 36. 

323 ^Elius Dionysius ap. Eustath. II. II. p. 363. Orus ap. Etym. Mag. Buttmann 
indeed denies the truth of this remark, but it must not be given up hastily. For, 
in the first place, the Ionic festival 'AroiToupia is manifestly an union of the 
jrarpai, yet it is always represented as a festival of the phratrias; and secondly, 
in the Thasian decree in Choiseul Gouffier I. 2. p. 156. it is permitted to 
newly-created citizens to be admitted into a irdrpr|; but we never find that new 
citizens were elected into ancient yevr|. It is also confirmed by the words in 
the Tenian Inscription from Choiseul's collection (in the Louvre, No. 566.), 
Kod |£ic.] (puArrv Kod cpporepiav itpoaypd [t[raa6] a\ [f|v Sv [SouAwvrai], and the 
same in the inscription quoted in p. 81. note g. [Transcriber's Note: This is the 
footnote to "Asiatic colonies," starting "See the Sigean inscription."] 
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at Athens and the oba at Sparta) between them and the tribes, 
the ancient commentators have neglected their more restricted 
and original sense, and have compared and identified them with 
[083] phratriae. 324 

6. The name which the houses or yevea bore at Sparta, and 
the number of them which was contained in an oba, may be 
perhaps ascertained from a passage of Herodotus, 325 in which 
he mentions the Enomoties, Triacades, and Syssitia, as military 
institutions established by Lycurgus. Other inferences from this 
passage we shall not anticipate, remarking only that the Syssitia 
appear to have answered to the obse, from which it is probable 
that the Triacades were contained in these latter divisions. Now 
in Attica, at an early period, a triacas was the thirtieth part of a 
phratria, and contained thirty men, the same number as a yevoc;. 326 
Following then the argument from analogy (by which we are so 
often surprised and guided in our inquiries into the early political 
institutions), triacas was in Sparta also the name of a house, which 
was so called, either as being the thirtieth part of an oba, or, as 
appears to me more probable, because it contained thirty houses. 
The relation of the triacas to the enomoty, — a small division of 
warriors, which originally contained twenty-four men, — is quite 
uncertain. The basis of the whole calculation, and in this case a 
sufficiently fixed standard, was found in Sparta in the families 
(oIkoi) connected with the landed estates; indifferently whether 
[084] these contained several citizens, or whether they had become 



324 The names of the larger division or tribe were the same at Sparta and Athens, 
viz., cpuAr); but the Spartan cb(3ct corresponded with the Athenian cpparpia, the 
Doric naxpa with the Athenian y£voc,. See Schneider's Lexicon in v. Trarpa, 
Boeckh Not. Crit. ad Pind. Nem. IV. 77. and Dissen Expl. Nem. VIII. p. 450. 
/Eginetica, p. 139. 

325 I. 65. 

326 Pollux VIII. 111. Hesych. in aTpicbcaaToi. But in Boeckh Corp. Inscript. 
No. 101. TptaK&c, is a division of a borough. See Boeckh, vol. I. p. 
900. — Whether the TpiaKaSec, of Epicharmus (Hesych. in EKwpvucpiuv) are 
families, is uncertain. 
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extinct and been united with other families. 327 

7. We now proceed to mention another division of the citizens 
of Sparta, which concerns the difference of rank. In a certain 
sense indeed all Dorians were equal in rights and dignity; but 
there were yet manifold gradations, which, when once formed, 
were retained by the aristocratic feelings of the people. In the first 
place, there was the dignity of the Heraclide families, which had 
a precedence throughout the whole nation; 328 and, connected 
with this, a certain pre-eminence of the Hyllean tribe; which 
is also expressed in Pindar. Then again, in the times of the 
Peloponnesian war, "men of the first rank" are often mentioned 
in Sparta, who, without being magistrates, had a considerable 
influence upon the government. 329 

Here also the difference between the Equals (ouoioi) and 
Inferiors (vno\ieiovec,) must be taken into consideration; which, 
if we judge only from the terms, would not appear to have been 
considerable, yet, though it is never mentioned in connexion with 
the constitution of Lycurgus, it had in later times a certain degree 
of influence upon the government. According to Demosthenes, 330 
the prize of virtue in Sparta was to become a master of the state, 
together with the Equals. Whoever neglected a civil duty, [085] 
lost, according to Xenophon, 331 his rank among the Equals. 
Cinadon wished to overthrow the government, because, although 
of a powerful and enterprising mind, he did not belong to the 



327 Perhaps the persons oitto yevouc., whom Leonidas wished to send back from 
Thermopylae (Plut. Herod. Mai. 52.), were the only surviving members of their 
families. 

328 Yet they had not any essential privilege in Sparta, Plut. Lys. 24. 

329 oi TipuToi civSpec Thucyd. IV. 108. V. 15. aptoroi Plut. Lys. 30. The 
KaAoi Kaya6oi in Aristot. Poll. II. 9. are in general persons of distinction; there 
may undoubtedly have been persons of this description among the Perioeci 
(Xen. Hell. V. 3. 9.), but in this passage of Aristotle these do not come into 
consideration. 

330 In Leptin. p. 489. cf. Wolf. 

331 Rep. Laced. 10. 7. 
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Equals. 332 About the king's person in the field there were always 
three of the Equals, who provided for all his wants. 333 It also 
appears that there were many peculiarities in the education of 
an Equal. 334 Whoever, during his boyhood and youth, omitted 
to make the exertions and endure the fatigues of the Spartan 
discipline, lost his rank of an Equal. 335 In like manner, exclusion 
from the public tables was followed by a sort of diminutio capitis, 
or civil degradation. 336 This exclusion was either adjudged by the 
other members of the table, or it was the consequence of inability 
to defray the due share of the common expense. To them the 
Inferiors are most naturally opposed; and if the latter were distinct 
from the Spartans, by the Spartans, in a more limited sense of 
the word, Equals are sometimes probably understood. 337 From 
these scanty accounts the unprejudiced reader can only infer that 
[086] a distinction of rank is implied, which depended not upon any 

charge or office, but continued through life, without however 
excluding the possibility of passing from one rank into the other, 
any Equal being liable to be degraded for improper conduct, 
and an Inferior, under certain circumstances, being enabled to 
procure promotion by bravery and submission to the authorities; 
but if this degradation did not take place, the rank then remained 
in the family, and was transmitted to the children, as otherwise it 



332 Xen. Hell. III. 3. 5. cf. Aristot. Pol. V. 7. From this it is probable, that in 
Xenophon iTiapnarai is used in a limited sense for "Op.0101. cf. Schneider, ad 
loc. etadV. 3.9. 

333 Rep. Laced. 13.1. 

334 Anab. IV. 6. 14. Xenophon, who imitates the Lacedaemonian spirit in 
so many different manners in the Cyropaedia, here also mentions opoiot and 
6p.6np.oi, I. 5. 5. II. 1, 2. 

335 Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 7. cf. 33. and see B. IV. ch. 5. § 1. 

336 Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 21. according to the reading \xr\ xxExixew aurfjc., i.e., rfjc. 
iroAiTEiac.. See B. IV. ch. 3. § 3. Concerning the grounds of the distinction of 
the Equals, see C. F. Hermann De Conditione atque Origine eorum qui Homoei 
apud Laced, appellati sunt. 1832. 

337 See above, note u. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "education 
of an Equal," starting 'Anab. IV. 6. 14."] 
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could not have had any effect upon education. 338 

8. After these preliminary inquiries concerning the divisions 
and classes of the citizens, we have now to examine the manner 
in which the political power was distributed and held in Sparta 
and the other Doric states. 

As the foundation of these inquiries, we may premise a rhetra 
of Lycurgus, which, given in the form of an oracle of the Pythian 
Apollo, 339 contains the main features of the whole constitution 
of Sparta. 340 "Build a temple to Zeus Hellanius and Athene [087] 
Hellania; divide the tribes, and institute thirty obas; appoint a 
council, with its princes; convene the assembly between Babyca 
and Cnacion; propose this, and then depart; and let there be a 
right of decision and power to the people." Here then there is an 
unlimited authority given to the people to approve or to reject 
what the kings proposed. This full power was, however, more 
nearly defined and limited by a subsequent clause, the addition 
of which was ascribed to kings Theopompus and Polydorus: "but 
if the people should follow a crooked opinion, the elders and the 
princes shall dissent." 341 Plutarch interprets these words thus; 



338 Aristotle says, probably without any reference to the more definite 
expression, that the Parthenians were ex twv 6p.oiwv, Polit. V. 6. 1. 
See also Manso, vol. I. part 1. p. 231, 238. vol. III. part 1. p. 217. 

339 See book I. ch. 7. § 4. above, ch. 1. § 9. 

340 Ap. Plutarch. Lycurg. 6. Aioc, 'EAAaviou Kai 'A6r|vdc, 'EAAaviac, tepov 
iSpuadpxvov, cpuAdc, cpuAd^avra Kai w^dc. w^d^avTa rpiaKovra, yepouoiav 
auv apxayeraic. KaraarriaavTa, wpac. e^ wpac, aTrcAAd^Eiv pxTacjJ BajSuKac. ze 
xai Kvavdwvoc,, ourwc, Eiocpepeiv te Kai dcpioTao6ai. 5dp.w 5s Kupiav r\\xev 
Kai Kpdroc,. 'ATteAAd^Eiv means "to summon the people to an assembly," "in 
concionem vocare." See Hesychius in v. Valcken. ad Theocrit. Adon. p. 
209. Lennep Etymol. vol. I. p. 152. Plutarch evidently derives the word 
from 'AtreAAwv, Apollo. The words upac. £^ wpac, are nearly inexplicable, and 
Mazochi's alteration, Tab. Herac. vol. I. p. 149, cb^dc, (or cb^dv) does not 
much diminish the difficulty. The best explanation of wpac. £^ wpac. seems to 
be, "one month after another," i.e. monthly. Towards the end, Kupiav r\\xev 
seems to be the best reading; one MS. has yupiavr|p.r|v. Valckenaer, ib. p. 291. 
proposes 5dp.w 5' dvwydv qpev. 

341 Ib. ai 5e aKoAidv 6 5duoc, eAoiro, roue, npeaf>vyeveaq Kai dpxayerac. 
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"That in case the people does not either approve or reject the 
measure in toto, but alters or vitiates it in any manner, the kings 
and councillors should dissolve the assembly, and declare the 
decree to be invalid." According to this construction, indeed, 
the public assembly had so far the supreme power, that nothing 
could become a law without its consent. But it probably could 
not originate any legislative measure; inasmuch as such a power 
would have directly contravened the aristocratical spirit of the 
constitution, which feared nothing so much as the passionate and 
turbulent haste of the populace in decreeing and deciding. The 
sense of the rhetra of Lycurgus is also given in some verses from 
the Eunomia of Tyrtseus, which, on account of their antiquity 
[088] and importance, we will quote in their original language: — 

®oi|3ou dKouaavreq, FIuGarvoGev omaS' evemav 

uavreiaq re Geou Kai reAeevr' ercea. 
apxeiv uev |3ouAfjq 9eoTiur|TOuq (JaaiAfjaq, 

oiai ueAei EraxpTnc, iuepoeaaa noAiq, 
7ipea|3uYeveTq 5e yepovraq, eravca 5e 5nu6raq avSpac, 

euGeiaiq propone, avraTiaueip'ouevouc;. 342 
Siquou re 7iAr|0ei vmnv xai KapToc, eneaOai. 343 



ajtoararfjpaa r|it£v. Compare Plutarch. An Seni sit ger. Resp. 10. 

342 For £u6£ioac. pr|Tpoac., which is read both in Plutarch and Diodorus, Frank, 
p. 173. 199, corrects evQeiav; yvcopoac., and explains it to mean the proposal 
made to the people. But both the context and syntax require, not that to which 
they answer, but that which they answer; i.e., they simply approve or reject the 
proposed law. Both voitoc. and pqrpa are used for a decree in its imperfect 
stage (below, ch. 9. § 11. Plutarch Agis 8.); nor is pqrpa applied only to the 
laws of Lycurgus. 

343 Ap. Plutarch. Lycurg. 6. Diod. Vat. Excerpt. VII— X. 3. p. 3. 
Mai. Instead of the two first verses Diodorus has Ar) yap apyupoTo^oc. ixvaE, 
eKaspyoc. 'AjtoAAcov xpucoKoitnc. sxpn ttiovoc. e^ aSurou, but these do not 
connect with what follows so well as those in Plutarch. In the fifth line Plutarch 
has Ttpeap'uTac., Diodorus Tip£ap , i>Y£V£Tc.: which is the word in the law cited in 
the last note but one. The last verse, which agrees with the final sentence of 
the original rhetra, is preserved in Diodorus, who has three more. 
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By the sixth line Tyrtaeus means to say that the popular 
assembly could give a direct answer to a law proposed by the 
authorities, but not depart from or alter it. 

9. The usual name of a public assembly in the Doric states was 
akia. This is the name by which the Spartan assembly is called 
in Herodotus; 344 and it is used also in official documents for 
those of Byzantium, 345 of Gela, Agrigentum, 346 Corcyra, 347 and 
Heraclea; 348 dAiaia was the term employed by the Tarentines 349 
and Epidamnians; 350 the place of assembly among the Sicilian [089] 
Dorians was called dAiaKtrjp. 351 In Crete it was known by the 
ancient Homeric expression of dyopd. 352 In Sparta the ancient 
name of an assembly of the people was aniXka, whence the word 
dneAAd^eiv in the rhetra quoted above. In later times the names 
EKKAnofa and oi EKKAnTOi appear to have been chiefly in use, 
which do not, more than at Athens, signify a select body, or a 
committee of the citizens; 353 although in other Doric states select 
assemblies sometimes occur under similar names. 354 There was 



345 Demosth. de Corona, p. 255. 

346 Castelli Inscript. Sic. p. 79, 84. Gruter, p. 401. 

347 Dodwell's Travels, vol. II. p. 503. Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, vol. II. p. 
403. sqq. 

348 AAia KaraKAnroc, (compare Schoemann de Comitiis, p. 291.) Tab. Heracl. 
p. 154, 260. ed. Mazoc. cf. Iud. p. 281. 



350 



Hesychius. 
Aristot. Pol. V. 1.6. 



351 Hesychius. The Athenian r\X\aia is the same word. Compare below, ch. 11. 
§ 2. and, in general, Dorville ad Charit. p. 70. Taylor ad Demosth. p. 227. 
Reisk. In Aristoph. Lysist. 93. auvaAid(Jw is the word used by the Lacedaem. 
woman for to convene, to assemble. 

352 Bekker Anecd. p. 210. 'EKKAnoia is however the word always used in the 
Inscriptions published by Chishull. 

353 The eiwBwc, ^uAAoyoc, in Thucyd. I. 67. transacts business with the 
^up.pdxoi, as the EKKAnoia or eKxAnxoi in Xen. Hell. V. 2. II. VI. 3. 3. 
Compare Cragius de Rep. Lac. IV. 17. Morus Ind. Xenoph. and Sturz. Lex. 
Xen. in v. eKKAnoia. 

354 "EaKAnroc, in Syracuse occurs in Hesychius. The same grammarian has, 
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also an assembly of this last kind at Sparta, but it is expressly 
called the small ecclesia; 355 and, according to a passage in which 
it was mentioned, was chiefly occupied concerning the state of 
the constitution, and perhaps consisted only of Equals; for it can 
hardly be supposed that an assembly was convened of magistrates 
[090] alone. 356 To the regular assembly, however, all citizens above 

the age of thirty were doubtless admitted, who had not been 
deprived of their rights by law. 357 The place of meeting was in 
Sparta, between the brook Cnacion 358 and the bridge Babyca, 
where afterwards was a place called (Enus, near to Pitana, and 
therefore situated to the west of the city; 359 but, whatever might 
have been the precise spot, it was in the open air. 360 The time for 



av£KvcAr|T£iv E^aipeoiv jrai£Ta6oa irapa 'PoSioic,. 

355 Xen. Hell. III. 3.8. 

356 As Tittmann, p. 100. supposes, who also states that by ekkAtitoi and 
EKxAnoia (which are evidently synonyms) the small assembly is often (but 
query when?) meant, as xi\r\ are mentioned instead, Xen. Hell. II. 2. 23. — Thus 
in an eKKAnaia in Thuc. VI. 88. the ephors and ziXr\ are alone mentioned as 
deliberating. Thus in Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 2. Cleombrotus sends from the army to 
ask the xi\r\ in Sparta, and the EKKAnaia answers. The peace after the battle of 
^Egospotamos was concluded by the aocAriaia and the confederate assembly 
at Sparta, Xen. Hell. II. 2. 19. sqq.; and yet in the document in Plut. Lys. 14. 
the reAr| alone are named. In innumerable instances the reAr| do what on other 
occasions the whole roAic, performs, Xen. V. 3. 23, 25. see below, ch. 7. § 5, 8. 
The simple solution of this difficulty is, according to my view, given in § 10. 

357 Plut. Lye. 25. cf. Liban. Or. Archid. vol. IV. p. 420. ripwvrec. also were 
prohibited from filling any public situation out of the country, Thucyd. IV. 
132. The Parthenians, according to Justin. III. 4. quit their country at the age 
of thirty, because their civic rights begin at that time. See also Clinton F. II. 
vol. II. p. 386. 

358 Cf. Plut. Pelop. 17. Schol. Lycoph. 550. The strict meaning is the "Saffron 
river." 

359 See above, ch. 3. § 7. 
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the regular assembly was each full moon; 361 yet, for business of 
emergency, extraordinary meetings were held, often succeeding 
one another at short intervals. 362 

Our chief object now is to ascertain what were the subjects 
which, according to the customs of Sparta, required the immediate 
decision of the people. In the first place, with regard to the 
external relations of the state, we know that the whole people 
alone could proclaim war, conclude a peace, enter into an 
armistice for any length of time, &c.; 363 and that all negociations 
with foreign states, although conducted by the kings and ephors, [091] 
could alone be ratified by the same authority. With regard to 
internal affairs, the highest offices, particularly the councillors, 
were filled by the votes of the people; 364 a disputed succession 
to the throne was decided by the same tribunal; 365 changes in the 
constitution were proposed and explained, and all new laws (as 
often as this rare event took place), after previous examination 
in the council, were confirmed in the assembly. 366 Legally 
also it required the authority of the assembled people to liberate 
any considerable number of Helots, as being their collective 
owner. 367 In short, the popular assembly possessed the supreme 
legislative authority; but it was so hampered and restrained by 
the spirit of the constitution, that it could only exert its authority 
within certain prescribed limits. 



Schol. Thucyd. I. 67. where it should be observed that £ito66ra does not 
refer to time. 

362 Herod. VII. 134. 

363 Herod. VII 149. oi irAeOvec,. Thucyd. I. 67, 72. ^uAAoyoc, £ico6wc, or to 
irAfj6oc, V. 77. 5okeT xa EKKAnaig; cf. VI. 88. Xen. Hell. IV. 6. 3. '£5oE,e rote, 
Ecpopoic. Kori rfj eKKAnaig; cf. VI. 88. Xen. Hell. IV. 6. 3. e'5o^£ rote. Ecpopoic, 
Kai rfj EKKAnoig avavxoaov eivai ozpazeveaQax 

364 Plut. Lye. 26. Justin. III. 3, &c. 

3 A litigation generally preceded (Herod. VI. 65. Plut. Agid. 11.), and after 
its termination the people passed their decree, Plut. cf. Xen. Hell. III. 3.3. also 
Polyb. IV. 35. 9. 

366 Plut. Ag. 9. (compare Tittmann, p. 94. note 25.) Lye. 29. 

367 Thucyd. V. 34. 
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10. This circumstance was shown in an especial manner 
in the method of its proceedings. None but public magistrates, 
chiefly the ephors and kings, together with the sons of the 
latter, 368 addressed the people without being called upon, and 
put the question to the vote; 369 foreign ambassadors also being 
permitted to enter and speak concerning war and peace; 370 but 
that citizens ever came forward upon their own impulse to speak 
on public affairs, is neither probable, nor do any examples of 
such a practice occur. A privilege of this kind could, according 
[092] to Spartan principles, only be obtained by holding a public 

office. 371 As therefore the magistrates alone, (ziXr\, dpxoci) 
were the leaders and speakers of the assembly, so we often 
find that stated as a decree of the authorities (especially in 
foreign affairs), 372 which had been discussed before the whole 
community, and approved by it. 373 The occasional speeches were 
short, and spoken extempore; Lysander first delivered before the 
people a prepared speech, which he procured from Cleon of 
Halicarnassus. 374 The method of voting by acclamation has 
indeed something rude and barbarous; but it has the advantage 
of expressing not only the number of approving and negative 
voices, but also the eagerness of the voters, accurately enough, 



368 Libanius ubi sup. 

369 Thucyd. I. 80. Xen. Hell, III. 3. 8. Plut. Ag. 9, &c. 

370 Thuc. I. 67. and frequently. 

371 The story in ^Eschin. in Timarch. p. 25, 33. Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 239. 
prac. Reip. 4. p. 144. and Gellius N. A. XVIII. 3. that the people once wishing 
to accede to the opinion of an immoral person, a councillor proposed that if 
it was brought forward by a man of blameless character it should then pass, 
proves nothing, as the account is entirely unconnected, and we do not know by 
what right the original proposer had spoken. The same story is alluded to by 
Isiodorus Pelus. Epist. III. 232. Lysandir (Plutarch. 25.) probably spoke in a 
public capacity. 

372 See above, p. 89. note t. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"magistrates alone," starting "As Tittman."] 

373 SaitwoiKTOv, SeSoKiitaoitEvov, Hesychius. 

374 Plutarch Lys. 25. Ages. 20. 
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according to the ancient simplicity of manners. 

11. The public assembly of Crete was, if we may judge 
from some imperfect accounts, similar to the Lacedaemonian. 
It included all the citizens, strictly so called; and likewise 
had only power to answer the decree of the chief officers 
(cosmi or gerontes) in the negative or affirmative. 375 In the [093] 
other Doric states the influence of the assembly is too closely 
connected with the historical epoch to allow the collection of 
the scattered accounts in this place to form an uniform whole. 
There were everywhere popular assemblies, as long as they were 
not suppressed by tyrants; nor indeed did every tyrant suppress 
them; in every state also they represented the supreme power 
and sovereignty of the people; its will was the only law. That 
this will, however, should be properly directed, and that the 
supreme decision should not be intrusted to the blind impulse 
of an ignorant or excited populace, was the problem which the 
founders of the Doric governments undertook to solve. 
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§ 1. The Gerusia of Sparta, a council of elders. § 2. The 
Spartan Gerontes were irresponsible. § 3. Functions of the 
Spartan Gerusia. § 4. Gerusia of Crete and of Elis. § 5. 
Character of the Spartan royalty. § 6. Honours paid to the 
Spartan kings, and the mode of their succession. § 7. Powers 
of the Spartan kings in domestic; § 8. and in foreign affairs. 



Pol. II. 7. 4. Kupia 5' ouSevoc. kaziv, aXK f\ ovvEnvpr\qioai za 
56E,avza zoic, yepouoi xai rote, koouoic., which must be taken cum grano salis. 
Aristotle II. 8. says that the srepai iroAireTai, i.e., Crete and Sparta, differed 
from Carthage in this respect, that in them only the magistrates spoke, while in 
the latter state any person could come forward and oppose the public officers; 
but he makes no difference between Sparta and Crete. See above, § 8. 
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9. Revenues of the Spartan kings. § 10. Heraclide princes in 
Doric states other than Sparta. 

1. This result was chiefly brought about by the aristocratical 
counterpoise to the popular assembly, the gerusia, which was 
never wanting in a genuine Doric state, the "council of elders," 
as the name signifies. 376 In this respect it is opposed to the 
[094] senate ($ov\r\), which represented the people; although the 

latter name, as being the more general term, is sometimes used 
for the council, but never the converse. Thus in the Persian war 
a senate assembled at Argos, which had full powers to decide 
concerning peace and war; 377 this was therefore of an aristocratic 
character, since the government of Argos had not then become 
democratical. The Homeric assembly, which was of a purely 
aristocratical form, is called (3ouAri yepovtoov or yepouoia; 378 it 
consisted of the older men of the ruling families, and decided 
both public business and judicial causes conjointly with the kings, 
properly so called, 379 frequently, however, in connexion with an 
dyopd. In this assembly lay, but as yet undeveloped, the political 
elements of the Doric gerusia. At Sparta the name was taken 



376 The Lacedaemonians and Cretans used, according to Hesychius, the form 
yeputvia (the same grammarian has, however, yepwa also), where Valckenaer 
appears rightly to read yEptoi'a (Epist. ad Roever. p. 323. ad Adoniaz. p. 271. 
Kiister ad Hesych. p. 822.), which by a more guttural sound of the aspirate is 
called yepwxta in Aristoph. Lys. 980, probably the correct form. Tepovria is 
the office of a geron, in Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 1,3. See Nicolaus Damascenus. 

377 Herod. VII. 148. In the Cretan states, yepouoia was the common form (see 
also the inscription in Montfaucon Diar. Ital. p. 74.) as well as ftauAri ((3wAa 
Koen ad Gregor. p. 639.) according to Arist. Pol. II. 7. 3. and late inscriptions; 
the members of which are called yepovrec. by Aristotle and Strabo X. p. 484. 
In Cos (3ouAa occurs in the time of the emperors, Villoison Mem. de lAcad. 
des Inscript. torn. XL VII. p. 325. Spon., Misc. Erud. Ant. X. 51. as well as 
yepouoia, Spon., n. 57, 58. 

378 This appellation may be perceived in the yepouoioi; opvcoc., II. XXII. 119, 
yepovra; (SouAeurai, II. VI. 113. 

379 Who were also of the number of the gerontes, Od. XXI. 21. see above, ch. 
1. §3. 
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in the strictest sense, as the national opinion laid the greatest 
importance upon age in the management of public affairs; the 
young men were appointed for war; 380 and accordingly none [095] 
but men of sixty or more years of age had admission to this 
council. 381 The office of a councillor was, however, according to 
the expression both of Aristotle and Demosthenes, 382 the prize 
of virtue, and attended with general honour; 383 none but men 
of distinguished families, blameless lives, and eminent station, 
could occupy it. 384 Being an office which was held for life, 385 
it never could happen that more than one individual was elected 
at a time, and the eyes of the whole state were directed towards 
the choice of this one person. Distinguished men, therefore, 
bordering upon old age, probably always from the oba to which 
the person whose place was vacated had belonged, 386 offered 
themselves upon their own judgment 387 before the tribunal of 
the public voice. Their advanced age enabled the electors to 
consider and examine a long public life, and ensured to the state 
the greatest prudence and experience in the elected. To provide 
against the weakness of age, which Aristotle considers as a 
defect attendant on this mode of election, was unnecessary for 
a time and a state whose inhabitants enjoyed the highest bodily 



380 Which is beautifully expressed by Pindar ap. Plutarch. Lye. 21. An seni sit 
ger. Resp. 10. ev6a (3ouAod yepovTcov, kou vecov dvSpwv apiareuovrw aixpai, 
Kai x°P°t Kai p.o0aa xai ayXdia. (Fragm. p. 663. Boeckh). 

381 Plut. Lye. 26. cf. Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. 10. 1. 

382 Pol. II. 6. 15. In Leptin. p. 489. cf. Xenoph. ubi sup. 

383 Which was also testified by the presents made by the king, Plut. Ages. 4. 
the double portion at the syssitia, Plut. Lye. 26. Concerning the public repasts 
of Homeric gerontes, see II. IV. 344. IX. 70. 

384 "Oikhoi, KaA-oi Kaya6oi, see above, ch. 5. § 7. 

385 Aristot. ubi sup. Plutarch. Lye. 26. Ages. IV. Polyb. VI. 45. 5. Some 
late inscriptions indeed mention persons who had three and four times filled 
the office of geron (Boeckh Corp. Inscript. Nos. 1261. and 1320.); but in that 
age the whole institution had been changed. 

3. 
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health. The aristocratic tendency of the office required that the 
[096] candidates should be nominated by vote, not by lot, but yet by 

the whole people; 388 and that they themselves should meet with 
the good-will of every person; which was particularly required 
for this dignity. 

2. When they had passed through this ordeal they were for 
ever relieved from all further scrutiny, and were trusted to their 
own conscience. 389 They were subject to no responsibility, since 
it was thought that the near prospect of death would give them 
more moderation, 390 than the fear of incurring at the cessation 
of their office the displeasure of the community; to whom in 
other states the power of calling the highest officers to account 
was intrusted. The spirit of this aristocratic institution was, that 
the councillors were morally perfect, and hence it gave them a 
complete exemption from all fear as to the consequences of their 
actions. To later politicians it appeared still more dangerous 
that the councillors of Sparta acted upon their own judgment, 
and not according to written laws; but only because they did 
not take into account the power of custom and of ancient habit 
(the aypo^a vouiua, ndtpioi voijoi), 391 which have an absolute 
sway, so long as the internal unity of a people is not separated 
and destroyed. Upon unwritten laws, which were fixed in the 
hearts of the citizens, and were there implanted by education, the 
whole public and legal transactions of the Spartans depended; 
[097] and these were doubtless most correctly delivered through the 

mouths of the experienced old men, whom the community had 
voluntarily selected as its best citizens. Thousands of written 
laws always leave open a door for the entrance of arbitrary 
decision, if they have not by their mutual connexion a complete 



388 IV. 5. 11. 

389 For what follows compare Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 17. II. 7. 6. Plut. Lye. ubi sup. 

390 Plato Leg. III. p. 692 A. calls it rrrv Kara YnP°"> eweppova 5uvap.iv. 

391 Plato has perhaps treated this question better than any other ancient writer, 



ibid. VII. p. 793. 
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power of supplying what is deficient; this power is, however, 
alone possessed by the law, connate with the people, which, in 
the ancient simple times, when national habits are preserved in 
perfect purity, is better maintained by custom fixed under the 
inspection of the best men, than by any writing. 

To me, therefore, the gerusia appears to be a splendid 
monument of early Grecian customs: and, by its noble openness, 
simple greatness, and pure confidence, shows that it was safe to 
build upon the moral excellence and paternal wisdom of those 
who had experienced a long life, and to whom in this instance 
the people intrusted its safety and welfare. 

3. The functions of the gerusia were double, it having at 
the same time an administrative and a judicial authority. In the 
first capacity it debated with the kings upon all important affairs, 
preparing them for the decision of the public assembly, and 
passed a decree in its first stage by a majority of voices, 392 the 
influence of which was doubtless far greater than at Athens: in the 
latter capacity it had the supreme decision in all criminal cases, 
and could punish with infamy and death. 393 Since, however, 
in both these directions the power of the council gradually [098] 
came in conflict with that of the ephors, we must first enter 
into an investigation concerning these officers, before it will be 
possible to speak of the extent of the functions of the council at 
different periods. Another circumstance also, which renders a 
separate inquiry into the nature of the ephoralty requisite, is the 
inspection which it exercised over the manners of the citizens, 394 



392 Plutarch. Agid. 11. roue, yepovrac., oic. to Kpdroc. qv ev rw itpojSouAeuEiv. 
Comp. Demosth. in Leptin. p. 489. 20. SeoTTorrn; sari rwv itoAAuv. yEschin. 
in Timarch. p. 25. 35. Dion. Hal. Archaeol. II. 14. r| yepouoia irav eixs tuv 
koivcov to Kpcrroc.. Paus. III. 11.2. Cic. de Senect. 6. amplissimus magistrates. 

393 Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 2. Aristot. Pol. III. 1. 4, 9. Plut. Lye. 26. Lac. Apophth. 
p. 197. see below, ch. 7. § 11. [Transcriber's Note: There is no such section 
number in that chapter.] 

394 Arbitri et magistri disciplina: publico:, Gell. N. A. XVIII. 3. /Eschin. ubi 
sup. Hence oucppoouvr| was in particular required of them. 
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in which it manifests a great similarity with the ancient Athenian 
court of the Areopagus. As every old man had the right of 
severely censuring the habits of any youth, so every citizen 
was a youth in comparison with these aged fathers of the state. 
Hence the awe and veneration with which they were commonly 
regarded at Sparta. That, however, to an Athenian orator of 
the democratic times, the gerusia should appear possessed of 
despotic authority, is not surprising; for it is so far true, that 
this institution, if transplanted to Athens, would necessarily have 
caused a tyrannical dominion. In Sparta, however, so little 
was known of any despotic measure of the gerontes, that, on 
the contrary, the constitution was impaired when their antagonist 
office, the ephors, gained the ascendency in influence and power. 
The institution of the gerusia was in fact, in its main features, once 
established at Athens, when Lysander nominated the Thirty, who 
were to be a legislative body, and at the same time the supreme 
[099] court of justice; with how little success is well known; so true is 

it, that every institution can only flourish in the soil in which it is 
first planted. 395 

4. In early times every Doric state must have had a gerusia; 
but Crete is the only place of whose council accounts have been 
preserved, and these represent it in precisely the same light as 
that of Sparta. It was, we are informed, armed with large political 
and legislative powers, and laid its decrees in a matured state 
before the general assembly, for its approval or rejection. 396 It 
decided, without appeal to written laws, upon its own judgment, 



395 That the parallel between the Thirty at Athens and the Spartan gerusia fails 
in many points, has been justly remarked in the Philological Museum, vol. 
II. p. 54; yet the gerusia must have served as a model for the establishment 
of this body, since there is nothing similar in the Athenian institutions. The 
oligarchical faction in Athens, after the battle of Esgospotamos, and before the 
surrender of the city to Lysander, had also procured the election of five ephors. 
See Lysias cout. Eratosth. § 43. 

396 Ephorus ap. Strab. X. p. 484. (p. 171. Marx.); above, ch. 5. § 11. 
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and was responsible to no one. 397 The members were chosen 
from those persons who had before filled the supreme magistracy 
(the cosmi), not, however, until after a fresh examination of their 
fitness. 398 The office lasted for life, as at Sparta. 399 The princeps 
senatus was styled ftouAfjc; npefyiOTOc;. 400 

In Ens, also, whose government resembled that of Sparta, a 
gerusia was a very important part of the constitution. It consisted 
of ninety members, who were chosen for their lifetime from 
oligarchical families; 401 but in other respects the election was 
the same as at Sparta, and therefore they were chosen by the [too] 
whole people. Yet there was also a larger council of 600, 402 
which may have been an aristocratical committee selected from 
the popular assembly. Thus much at least is clear, that the power 
of the people was very limited; and that, as Aristotle says, there 
was one oligarchy within another. 403 

5. To the consideration of the gerusia may be joined the 
inquiry concerning the kingly office in Sparta and other Doric 



397 Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 5. It acted also without doubt in a judicial capacity. 

398 Strabo, oi trie, rav Koapwv apxfK n^icopevoi K0( i ret aXka Sovapoi 
Kpivopevoi. Cf. Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 5. 

399 Aristot. ubi sup. 

400 See above, p. 94, note b. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "peace 
and war," starting "Herod. VII. 148."] 

401 Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 8. These remains of the ancient oligarchy at Elis 
were deprived by Phormio of a part of their power, as Ephialtes weakened the 
Areopagus at Athens, according to Plutarch Reip. gerend. Pracept. 10. vol. 
XII. p 155. 

402 Thuc. V. 47. Compare Plutarch Prase. Reip. 10. 

403 The kpori yEpouoiai, for example, of Eleusis in later times, we have here 
no concern with; yet we may notice the following monument, as belonging 
to the Peloponnesus (Boeckh Inscript. No. 1395). rj iepct ovnr\ow (Boeckh 
conjectures yEptoaia) r. 'IouAiov 'ETtacppoSeiTov aypsreuaavra (difficult of 
explanation) to PqA eTOC, (according to Visconti Mus. Pio-Clem. II. p. 66. 
from the liberation of Greece by Flamininus) Kod 56vra EKaazut yepovn vopfjc, 
Sryvdpia Sekcx, &c. Perhaps this kpet yeputaia is the 'OAupjiiaKr) ^ouAr) of the 
Eleans. See Pausan. V. 6. 4. VI. 3. 3. Perizon. ad Ml. V. H. X. 1. See b. I. ch. 
7. §7. 
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states, as being a cognate element of the constitution. The Doric 
royalty was a continuation of the heroic or Homeric; and neither 
in the one nor in the other are we to look for that despotic power, 
with which the Greeks were not acquainted until they had seen 
it in foreign countries. In those early times the king, together 
with his council, was supreme ruler and judge, but not without 
it; he was also chief commander in war, and as such possessed 
a large executive authority, as circumstances required. On the 
whole, however, his station with regard to the nobles was that of 
an equal; and his office, although for the most part hereditary, 
[ioi] could yet be transferred to another family of the aristocracy. 

He ruled over the common people either in an arbitrary manner, 
as the suitors in Ithaca, or as a mild father, like Ulysses. 404 His 
office on the whole bore an analogy to the power of Zeus; and 
it received a religious confirmation from the circumstance of his 
presiding at and performing the great public sacrifices with the 
assistance of soothsayers. 

6. These are the principal features of the kingly office at 
Sparta, where, according to Aristotle, as well as among the 
Molossi in Epirus, it acquired firmness by the limitation of its 
power; it also derived an additional strength from the mythical 
notion that the conquest of the country had originated from the 
royal family. 405 The main support of the dignity of the kings 
was doubtless the honour paid to the Heraclidse, which extended 
throughout the whole of Greece, and was the theme of many 
fables; even the claim of the Spartans to the command of the 
allied Grecian armies was in part founded upon it. These princes, 
deriving their origin from the first of the heroes of Greece, 
were in many respects themselves considered as heroes, 406 and 



404 See above, ch. 1. § 3. Platner de Notione Juris, p. 90. 

405 Aristot. Pol. V. 8. 5. V. 9. 1. Dionys. Rom. Archaeol. V. 74. says that the 
Spartan monarchy was km. pr|roTc, rioiv SioiKoupevov, as Thucydides calls the 
Homeric, I. 13. 

406 Xen. de Rep. Laced. 15. cf. Hell. III. 3. 1. oepvorepa r\ vcar' av6pwitov 
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enjoyed a certain religious respect. Hence also we may account 
for their funeral ceremonies, so splendid, when compared with 
the simplicity of Doric customs; for the general mourning of ten 
days, 407 to which a fixed number of Spartans, Perioeci and Helots [102] 
came, together with their wives, from all parts of the country into 
the city, where they covered their heads with dust or ashes with 
great lamentation, and on each occasion praised the dead king 
as the best of all princes; 408 as well as for the exposure of those 
kings who had fallen in battle, whose images were laid upon 



Toccpti. 

407 According to Herod. VI. 50. for ten days after the king's death there was 
no assembly of the people or officers of state (ayopa or apxaipEairi); and the 
nomination of the new king did not take place until this period had expired; 
the regularity of which public mourning may be inferred from the expression 
ai r|p.epai in Xenoph. Hell. III. 3. 1. [where L. Dindorf ingeniously reads 
STiri 5s cboiw9r|oav ai r|p.£pai Kai eSei fiaoiXea Ka6iaTaa6ai for wo £iw6£oav 
ori r\\i. 7iapfjA6ov, comparing Photius and Suidas 6oiw6fjvai r|p.£pac. Aeyouaiv 
sin Bavdrtp Tivoc., oiov p.r| kpac. aAA' oaiac. vopioBfjvai.] Heraclides Ponticus, 
has, however, only three days. 

408 Herod. VI. 58. ek Tidar|c. 5eT AaKeSaipovoc, (i.e., AaKWViKfjc., as in VII. 220, 
&c.) X w Pk ETrapTinrEWV (in addition to the Spartans) api6p.u> tuv TrepioiKwv 
(a fixed number of Perioeci; the dative depending on 5eT; otherwise Werfer Act. 
Monac. vol. II. p. 241.) avayKaarouc. ec. to KrjSoc. i£voa. rourwv wv Kai tuv 
eiAwtwv (see above, p. 32, note o. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote 
to "entire produce of the land," starting "Of the two lines of Tyrtaeus."]) Kai 
auTcov ZitapTir|T£cov, &c. Compare the oracle in VII. 220. Ti£v6r|0£i (SacnAfi 
(p6ip.£vov AaK£5aip.ovoc. oupoi;, "the furthest boundaries of Lacedsmon." The 
piaiv£o6ai was the more imposing, as it was strictly interdicted in private 
mourning, Plut. Inst. Lac. p. 252. The generality of this mourning for princes 
of the Heraclidas in early times is rendered probable by the fact noticed in vol. 
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a state-couch: 409 usages which approximate very closely to the 
worship of an hero (tiuai rjpcoiKaf). The royal dignity was also 
guarded by the sanction of the sacerdotal office: for the kings 
were priests of Zeus Uranius and Zeus Lacedsemon, and offered 
public sacrifices to Apollo on every new moon and seventh day 
(Neourjvioc; and 'E(35ouayeTac;); 410 they also received the skins 
[103] of all sacrificed animals as a part of their income. From this 

circumstance, added to the fact that in war they had a right to the 
back of every victim, and had liberty to sacrifice as much as they 
wished, 411 it follows that they presided over the entire worship 
of the army, being both priests and princes, like the Agamemnon 
of Homer. 412 Their power, however, most directly required that 
they should maintain a constant intercourse between the state and 
the Delphian oracle; hence they nominated the Pythians, and, 
together with these officers, read and preserved the oracles. 413 As 
then it appears from these facts that the dignity of the kings was 
founded on a religious notion, so it was also limited by religion; 
although the account we have is rather of an ancient custom, 
which was retained when its meaning had been lost, than an 
institution of real influence. Once in every eight years (5i' etoov 
evvea) the ephors chose a calm and moonless night, and placed 
themselves in the most profound silence to observe the heavens: 



I. p. 98, note g. 

409 The ei'SwAa were probably preserved; for they could not have been meant 
merely to represent the corpse, since the body of the king was almost always 
brought home even from a great distance, as in the case of Agesilaus. Perhaps 
it was to the ei'SuAov that the prohibition of Agesilaus referred, \ir\ze nkaozav 
\ir\ze piitnAav rwa itoir|oao6ai aurou eikovol Plutarch Ages. 2. Reg. Apophth. 
p. 129. Lac. Apophth. p. 191. 

410 Concerning the public sacrifices of the king, see Xen. Hell. III. 3. 4. 

411 Herod. VI. 46. 

412 A sacrifice to Zeus Agetor at the first departure (Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 13. 2. 
see below, ch. 12. § 5.); then on the boundary 5ia(3aTr|pia to Zeus and Athene, 
(ibid. cf. Polyaen. I. 10.); also 5w$axr\pw on other occasions, Plutarch. Ages. 
6, where the parallel with Agamemnon is remarkably striking. 

413 See above, ch. 1. § 9. 
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if there was any appearance of a shooting star, it was believed that 
the kings had in some manner offended the Deity, and they were 
suspended until an oracle from Delphi, or the priests at Olympia, 
absolved them from the guilt. 414 If this custom (doubtless of 
great antiquity) is compared with the frequent occurrence of 
this period of nine years in early times, and especially with the 
tradition preserved in a verse of Homer, "of Minos, who reigned 
for periods of nine years, holding intercourse with Zeus," 415 it [104] 
is easy to perceive that the dominion of the ancient Doric princes 
determined, as it were, at the period of every eight years, and 
required a fresh religious ratification. So intimate in early times 
was the connexion between civil government and religion. 

It is clear, from what has been said, that the Dorians considered 
the kingly office as proceeding from the Deity, and not as 
originating from the people; which would, I believe, have seemed 
to them in no-wise more natural, than that the liberty of the people 
should be dependent on the king. But they were well aware that 
the elements of the constitution had not been formed by a people 
consisting, like the American colonists after their defection from 
the mother-country, of individuals possessed of equal rights: but 
they had existed at the beginning, and grown with the growth of 
the nation. For this reason the people were not empowered to 
nominate the king (from which disputes concerning the rightful 
succession to the throne should be carefully distinguished;) 416 
but the royal dignity passed in a regular succession to the eldest 



414 Plut. Agis 11. 

415 Which point is more fully discussed by Hoeck, Kreta, vol. I. p. 245. 

416 It is a 5tKr| Plut. Agis 11. veTkoc, Herod. VI. 66. with the preceding 
Kaxu)\iooia of the accuser VI. 65. which is followed by a decree in the name 
of the whole community (ttoAic, Xen. Hell. III. 3. 3. oi AavcsSaniovioi Herod. 
V. 42.) See above, ch. 5. § 9. Cleonymus also was not declared to have a 
worse claim than Areus, by a free selection, founded on comparative merit (as 
it appears from Plutarch. Pyrrh. 26.) but the gerusia merely declared at the 
apcpia(3r|Tr|aic,, that he, as the younger son, came after the heir of the elder son, 
Pausan. III. 6. 2. 
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son, with this exception, that the sons born during the reign of 
the father had the precedence of their elder brothers: if the eldest 
son died, the throne passed to his next male descendant; and on 
[105] failure of his line, to the younger brothers in succession; if there 

was no male issue of the king, the office went to his brother 417 
(who also, during the minority of the son of the late king, was 
his natural guardian), 418 and his heirs; or, lastly, if the whole line 
was extinct, to the next of kin. 419 The anxiety of the Spartans 
for the legitimacy of their kings, also serves to prove the high 
importance which was attached to the genuineness of their birth. 
Notwithstanding these large privileges, the people believed its 
liberty to be secured by the oath which was taken every month by 
the kings, that they would reign according to the laws; a custom 
also in force among the Molossi; 420 in return for which, the state 
engaged through the ephors to preserve the dominion of the kings 
unshaken (aoTUcpeAaKTOC,), if they adhered to their oath. 421 

7. The constitutional powers of the kings of Sparta were 
inconsiderable, as compared with their dignity and honours. In 
the first place, the two kings were members of the gerusia, 
and their presence was requisite to make a full council; but as 
such they only had single votes, 422 which in their absence were 



417 See, e.g., Herod. V. 42. VI. 52. VII. 3. Xen. Hell. III. 3. 2. Nepos Ages. I. 

3. 

4 As Lycurgus of Charilaus, Nicomedes of Pleistoanax. 

419 As Demaratus was succeeded by Leutychides, whose right to the throne 
went back to the eighth ancestor of Theopompus, if with Palmerius we correct 
Herod. VIII. 131. according to Pausanias' genealogy of the Kings. 

420 Plutarch. Pyrrh. 5. 

421 Xen. Rep. Lac. 15. 7. from whom Nicolaus Damascenus Aaxe5. See an 
allusion to the oath of the Ephors in Julian. Or. I. p. 14 D. 

422 Thucyd. I. 20. who contradicts the statement of other historians; but 
probably refers to Hellanicus (see above, ch. 1. § 7.) rather than Herodotus, 
whose work he could scarcely have read. Herodotus (VI. 57.) however appears 
to me to have followed the opinion generally received in Greece, of the two 
votes of each king, although the expression is not quite clear. The notion of 
the Scholiast to Thucydides, adopted by Larcher, that each king had only one 
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held by the councillor who was most nearly related to them, and [106] 
therefore a Heraclide. 423 If they were present, they presided at the 
council, and accordingly, in the ancient rhetra above mentioned, 
they are styled princes (dpxayetai) in reference to the council; it 
was also their especial office to speak and to propose measures 
in the public assembly. When the council sat as a court of justice, 
the kings of course presided in it; besides which, they had a 
distinct tribunal of their own, 424 for in Sparta all magistrates 
had a jurisdiction in cases which belonged to the branch of the 
administration with which they were intrusted: the only remnant 
of which custom, spared by the democracy at Athens, was, that 
the public officers always introduced such suits into the courts. 
This coincidence of administrative and judicial authority also 
existed at Sparta in the person of their kings. They held a court 
in cases concerning the repair and security of the public roads, 
probably in their capacity of generals, and as superintendents of 
the intercourse with foreign nations. It is remarkable that they 
gave judgment in all cases of heiresses, and that all adoptions 
were made in their presence. 425 Both these duties regarded the 
maintenance of families, the basis of the ancient Greek states, 
the care for which was therefore intrusted to the kings. Thus 
in Athens also, the same duty had been transferred from the 
ancient kings to the archon eponymus, who accordingly had the 
superintendence, and a species of guardianship over all heiresses [107] 
and orphans. 426 

8. The greater part of the king's prerogative was his power in 
foreign affairs. The kings of Sparta were the commanders of the 



vote, though it had the force of two, is ridiculous. The yepouoia was ia6t[)r|(poc. 
ret \xiy\axa with the kings, according to Plat. Leg. III. p. 692. Herodotus is 
followed by Lucian Harm. 3. 

423 See above, ch. 5. § 3. 

424 Herod, ubi sup. Sixd^eiv 5e pouvouc, roue, (SacnAfjac, roadSs pouva. cf. 
Plut. Lac. Apophth. Agesil. p. 187. 

425 Herod. VI. 57. 

426 Lysias in Evand. p. 176. 22. Pollux. VIII. 89. 
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Peloponnesian confederacy. They also went out as ambassadors; 
although at times of mistrust companions were assigned, who 
were known to be disinclined and hostile to them. 427 By the 
same power the kings also nominated citizens as proxeni, who 
entertained ambassadors and citizens of foreign states in their 
houses, 428 and otherwise provided for them; it appears that the 
kings themselves were in fact the proxeni for foreign countries, 
and that those persons whom they nominated are only to be 
considered as their deputies. 

As soon as the king had assumed the command of the 
army, and had crossed the boundaries, he became, according 
to ancient custom, general with unlimited power (oTpatriYOC, 
auTOKpdtoop). 429 He had authority to despatch and assemble 
armies, to collect money in foreign countries, and to lead 
and encamp the army according to his own judgment. Any 
person who dared to impede him, or to resist his authority, was 
[108] outlawed. 430 He had power of life and death, and could execute 

without trial (ev xeipoc; vouw); although, from the well-known 
subordination of the Spartans, such cases were probably of rare 
occurrence. But it is manifest that the king, upon his return, 
was always responsible and liable to punishment, as well for an 
imprudent, as for a tyrannical use of his powers. His political was 



427 Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 20.— An example in Xen. Hell. VI. 5. 4. Agesil. 2. 25. 

428 Herod. VI. 57. vcori Ttpo^Eivouc, omoSEivcvuvai TOUTOtcn 7ipooK£io9ai roue, 
av eBeAuoi rwv aarwv. In other places the proxeni were appointed by the 
states whose proxeni they were: for example, a Theban was proxenus of the 
Athenians at Thebes: but in Sparta, as the connexion with foreign nations was 
more restricted, a state, which wished to have a proxenus there, was forced to 
apply to the king to nominate one. This appears to be the meaning of the above 
passage of Herodotus. 

429 Aristot. Pol. Ill, 9. 2. cf. III. 9. 8. Isocrat. Nicocl. p. 31 D. 

430 Herod. VI. 56. who must not be understood to refer to the declaration of 
war, Xen. Rep. Laced. 13. 10. A case occurs in Thucyd. VIII. 5. 6 ydp "Ayic. 
... e'xwv rr)v y.e9' kavzov 5uvap.iv, vcupioc. qv vcori cxroaTiAAEiv ei ran uva 
Ep'ouAsTo arpoaictv, vcori ^uvayeipEiv, vcori xpnH aT01 tpdooEiv. cf. V. 60. 5ia 
tov vopov. 
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separated with sufficient accuracy from his military authority, 
and the king was not permitted to conclude treaties, or to decide 
the fate of cities, without communication with and permission 
from the state. 431 His military power was, however, thought 
dangerous and excessive, and was from time to time curtailed. 
This limitation was not indeed effected by the arrangement 
which originated from the dissension between Demaratus and 
Cleomenes, viz., that only one king should be with the army at 
the same time 432 (for this regulation rather increased the power 
of the one king who was sent out); but chiefly by the law, that the 
king should not go into the field without ten councillors (a rule 
which owed its origin to the over-hasty armistice of Agis), 433 
and by the compulsory attendance of the ephors. 434 [109] 

9. The investigation concerning the revenue of the kings 
is not in itself so important as it is rendered interesting by the 
parallel with the same office in the Homeric age. In Homer the 
kings are represented as having three sorts of revenues; first, the 
produce of their lands (teuevn), 435 which often contained tillage 
ground, pastures, and plantations; secondly, the fees for judicial 
decisions (Scopa); and, thirdly, the public banquets, which were 
provided at the expense of the community. 436 To these were 



431 Xen. Hell. II. 2. 12. V. 3. 24. cf. Thuc. V. 60. It was however permitted 
to the king to send ambassadors, e.g., to mediate, according to Xen. Rep. Lac. 
13. 10. where I do not perceive the necessity of changing av into ou; jjevtoi 
marks the opposition to the preceding purely military duties of the king. 

432 Herod. V. 75. Both kings were rarely out of Sparta, Xen. Hell. V. 3. 10. 

433 Thuc. V. 63, where the words hi irapovn do not prove that they passed the 
law for only one campaign. See Manso, Sparta, vol. I. part 2. p. 231. vol. II. p. 
378. note k. Concerning the Thirty about the king's person, see below, ch. 12. 
§5. 

434 See below, ch. 7. § 5. 

435 Od. XI. 184. II. XII. 312. cf. IX. 578. Pind. Olymp. XIII. 60. fiadvc, 
KAapoc.. 

436 This is called 5r|p.ia Tiiveiv in II. XVII. 250. (cf. oiteojjevoi ret 5r|p.6aia 
Herod. VI. 57.) In Crete foreigners were fed 5r|p66ev, Od. XIX. 197. cf. 
jEschyl. Suppl. 964. and Platner, ubi sup. p. 100. The passage in Od. XI. 
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added extraordinary gifts, shares of the booty, and other honorary 
presents. The case was nearly the same at Sparta, except that they 
received no fees for judicial decisions. But in the first place, the 
king in this country had his landed property, which was situated 
in the territory of several cities belonging to the Periceci, 437 and 
the royal tribute ((JaoiAiKOc; 9opoc,) was probably derived from 
the same source. 438 This was the foundation of the private wealth 
of the kings, which frequently amounted to a considerable sum; 
otherwise, how could it have been proposed to fine king Agis 
a hundred thousand drachmas, 439 that is, doubtless, iEginetan 
drachmas, and therefore about 5800/. of our money? Also 
[no] the younger Agis, the son of Eudamidas, was possessed of 

six hundred talents in coin; 440 and in a dialogue attributed to 
Plato, the king of Sparta is declared to be richer than any private 
individual at Athens. 441 But besides these revenues, the king 
received a large sum from the public property; a double portion at 
the public banquets, 442 an animal without blemish for sacrifice, 
a medimnus of wheat, and a Lacedaemonian quart of wine on 
the first and seventh days of each month; 443 the share in the 
sacrifices above mentioned, &c. It was, moreover, customary for 



184. should be thus rendered. "Telemachus enjoys in quiet the royal lands, and 
feasts on the banquets, which it is proper that a man of judicial dignity should 
eat, for all invite him." Concerning the last words, see p. 1 10. 

437 Xen. Rep. Laced. 15. 2. 

438 Plat. Alcib. I. 39. p. 123 A. oi AaKeSaipovioi is equivalent to TtepioiKoi. 

439 Thucydid. V. 63. [An /Eginetan drachma contains on an average ninety-five 
English grains of pure silver (see Knight Proleg. Horn. § 56.), according to 
which its value would be about fourteen pence in our money.] 

440 Plutarch. Ag. 9. 

441 Ale. I. 38. p. 122 E. 

442 Compare Herod. VI. 57. (where the word SeTtivov also refers to the 
avaaizia) with Xen. Rep. Lac. 15. 4. quoted by Schol. Od. IV. 65. In Crete the 
cosmus on duty (6 apxwv) had four portions, Heracl. Pont. 3. 

443 Herod, ubi sup. According to Xen. Hell. IV. 3. 14. and Plut. Ages. 17. the 
king sent to whom he pleased a share of his sacrifices. According to Xenoph. 
Rep. Lac. 15. 5. he also had a little pig out of every brood for sacrificing. 
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private individuals who gave entertainments, to invite the kings, 
as was the practice in the Homeric times; 444 on these occasions a 
double portion was set before them, and when a public sacrifice 
took place, the kings had the same rights and preferences. 445 
In war, also, the king received a large portion of the plunder; 
thus the share of Pausanias, after the battle of Platsea, was ten 
women, horses, camels, and talents: 446 in later times it appears 
that a third of the booty fell to the lot of the king. 447 Lastly, it 
is proper to mention the official residence of the two kings of 
Sparta, built, according to tradition, by Aristodemus the ancestor 
of the two royal families. 448 In addition to this dwelling, they [ill] 
had frequently private houses of their own, 449 and a tent was 
always built for them without the city, at the public expense. 450 

In taking a review of all these statements, it appears to me 
that the political sagacity was almost past belief, with which the 
ancient constitution of Sparta protected the power, the dignity, 
and welfare of the office of king, yet without suffering it to grow 
into a despotism, or without placing the king in any one point 
either above or without the law. Without endangering the liberty 



444 See p. 109. note p. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "expense of 
the community," starting "This is called 5r|p.ia ttivew."] 

445 Herod. VI. 57. fjv 0uair|v tic, (not a private individual, but a person 
appointed by the public) 5r|p.0T£Afj TtoiEnroa. 

446 Herod. IX. 81. 

447 According to Phylarchus in Polyb. II. 62. 1. These are the pxyiarai Arn[)£ic, 



in Plat. Alcib. I. 39. p. 123 A. 



44S 



Xen. Ages. 8. Plutarch Ages. 19. (see vol. I. p. 100. note o.) Hell. V. 3. 20. 
comp. Nepos. Ages. 7. The $ou)vr\za in Pausanias III. 12. 3. are of a different 
nature. 

449 As Manso shows, vol. III. 2. p. 330. 

450 De Rep. Lac. 15. 6. According to the same writer (15. 2.) three opoioi 
provided in war for all the necessities of the king, who are considered by 
Raoul-Rochette, Deux Lettres sur Vauthenticite des Inscriptions de Fourmont, 
1819. p. 136. as a part of the six E\xnaaavze<; in a (spurious) inscription of 
Fourmont's (kyinaaevzei; in Hesychius), Boeckh Corp. Inscript. No. 68. The 
point is by no means clear. 
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of the state, a royal race was maintained, which, blending the 
pride of their own family with the national feelings, produced, 
for a long succession of years, princes of a noble and patriotic 
disposition. Thus it was in fact with the two Heraclide families, 
to which Theopompus, Leonidas, Archidamus II., Agesilaus, 
Cleomenes III., and Agis III. belonged; and the greater number 
of the later kings retained, up to the last period, a genuine Spartan 
disposition, which we find expressed in many nervous and pithy 
apophthegms. 

10. It may be inferred that it was the case in all, as we know 
it to have been in many Dorian states, with the exception of later 
colonies, that they were governed by princes of the Heraclide 
family. In Argos, the descendants of Temenus reigned until after 
[112] the time of Phidon, and the kingly office did not expire till 

after the Persian war; 451 in Corinth, the successors of Aletes, 
and afterwards of Bacchis, reigned until about the 8th Olympiad. 



451 Herod. VII. 149. Aristot. Pol. V. 8, 4. See ^ginetica, p. 52. Plutarch 
Lycurg. 7. (comp. Plato Leg. III. p. 692.) states generally that the power of 
the kings at Argos and Messene had been at first too extensive, and that by 
the violence of the governors, and disobedience of the governed, it was at last 
destroyed, without mentioning any time. The words of Diodorus (Fragm. 5, 
p. 635.) r| paoiAeia fjroi rojrapxia rfjc. 'Apyeiac. exr\ cpp.6. (comp. Eusebius, 
Malelas and Cedrenus), cannot be referred to this: he reckons this number of 
years from Inachus to Pelops (160-705 Euseb.). — I may be permitted in this 
note to subjoin the best arrangement of the Argive kings which the scanty 
accounts of antiquity seem to furnish. 1. Heraclidas. Temenus, the father of 
Ceisus, the father of Medon (What Pausanias II. 19. 2. says of the limitations 
imposed upon this king, must be judged of from what has been seen above, 
p. 56. note x [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "Thus Isocrates," 
starting "Panathen. p. 270."]; according to the Pseudo-Platonic Epistle VIII. p. 
485 Bekk. the kings of Argos and Messene were about the time of Lycurgus 
tyrants). Then about four kings are wanting after the Sexaroc. aro Tnpxvou of 
Ephorus, £sginet. p. 60. After the beginning of the Olympiads Eratus (Paus. 
II. 36. 5. IV. 8. 1.) who was probably succeeded immediately by Phidon, the 
son of Aristodamidas (according to Satyrus and Diodorus, .Eginetica, p. 61.), 
before and about the 8th Olympiad. At a later period Damocratidas, about the 
30th Olympiad (Pausan. IV. 35. 2. cf. 24. 2. This date is too low, according 
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How long the Ctesippidse reigned in Epidaurus and Cleonse, 452 [113] 
we are not informed. In Megara we find the name, but the 
name only, of a king at a very late period. 453 In Messenia the 
iEpytidae ruled as kings until the subjugation of the country; and 
when Aristomenes was compelled to quit it, he took refuge with 
Damagetus, the king of Ialysus, in the island of Rhodes, of the 
Heraclide family of the Eratidse. 454 Also the Hippotadse at Cnidos 
and Lipara, 455 the Bacchiadse at Syracuse and Corcyra, 456 the 



to Clinton F. H. vol. I. p. 190; but not according to my date for the Messenian 
wars, nor according to that of Pausanias.) Phido II. confounded by Herod. 
VI. 127. with the earlier king of the same name (^sginetica, p. 60.) father 
of AaKr|5r|c. (in Ionic AecoKr|5r|c., as in Herodotus,) who wooed the daughter 
of Cleisthenes (about Olymp. 45. 600 B. C), and when king made himself 
despised by his effeminacy (Plutarch, de cap. ex hoste util. p. 278. where 
AaKuSnc. should be corrected.) His son Meltas (MsArav rov Aaxr|5ew, as 
should be written) was deposed by the people, according to Pausan. II. 19. 2.; 
but according to Plutarch. Alex. M. virt. 8. p. 269. the family of the Heraclidas 
expired. He was succeeded, according to Plutarch, (ubi sup.) and Pyth. Orac. 
5. p. 254. II. by £sgon, of another family, about Olymp. 55. 560 B.C. and 
it was probably the descendants of this king, who still reigned in Argos at the 
time of the Persian war. According to Schol. Pind. Olymp. VI. 152. Archinus 
was a king of Argos; but he was a tyrant, Polyasn. III. 8. 1 . 

452 See vol. I. p. 90. note n. 

453 'Era PaoiAsoc. rfacrydSa, or IlaaidSa, according to Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. 
No. 1052. of about the time of Alexander. 

454 See b. I. ch. 6. § 1. and ch. 7. § 11. [Transcriber's Note: There is no such 
section number in that chapter.] 

455 B. I. ch. 6. § 10. 

45 lb. § 7, 8. According to several writers, Pollis was one of the kings of 
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Phalantidse at Tarentum, 457 probably had in early times ruled as 
sovereign princes, as well as the Heraclida? at Cos, who derived 
their origin from Phidippus and Antiphus. 458 In Crete we find 
but little mention of the Heraclidse, the only exceptions being 
Althsemenes of Argos, and Phsestus of Sicyon. 459 In this island 
the family of Teutamas had reigned from a remote period: with 
regard to the time during which kings existed in this country, 
it can only be conjectured from the circumstance that a king 
named Etearchus reigned at Oaxus not long before the building 
[114] of Cyrene. 460 Cyrene, as has been already shown, was under 

the dominion of a Minyean, its mother-city Thera, under that of 
an iEgide family. 461 Delphi was also at an early period under 
the rule of kings. 462 Of the aristocratic offices, which were 
substituted in the place of the royal authority, we shall presently 
speak, when treating of the power of the cosmi. 



Chapter VII. 



§ 1. Origin of the office of Ephor in the Spartan state. § 
2. Period of its creation. § 3. Civil jurisdiction of the 
Ephors. § 4. Increase in the powers of the Ephors. § 5. Their 



Syracuse, who by others is called an Argive, from whom the rioAioc. oivoc. is 
derived, Athen. I. p. 31 B. Pollux VI. 2. 16. from Aristotle, ^Elian, V. H. 
XII. 31. In the Etymologist, the correct reading is probably utto n6AAi5o<; roO 
EYPAKOZIOY Tupdvvou: compare Mazocchi Tab. Heracl. p. 202. 

457 B. I. ch. 7. § 1 1. A king named Aristophilidas in Herod. III. 136. 

458 lb. c. 7. § 3. and the passage of Aristides quoted there in § 1. In 
Halicarnassus an Antheus is mentioned as of a royal family (Parthen. 14.), 
probably one of the Anfheadas; see ib. § 3. 

459 B. I. ch. 5. § 2. 



11. 
462 Plutarch. Quaest. Graec. 12. p. 383. 
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transaction of business with the assembly of citizens, and with 
foreign powers. § 6. The power of the Ephors, owing to their 
ascendency over the assembly of citizens. § 7. Miscellaneous 
facts concerning the office of Ephor. § 8. Titles and duties of 
other magistrates at Sparta. 

1 . Before we treat of the powers of the cosmi, it will be necessary 
to inquire into an office, which is of the greatest importance in 
the history of the Lacedaemonian constitution; for while the king, 
the council, and the people, preserved upon the whole the same 
political power and the same executive authority, the office of 
the ephors was the moving principle by which, in process of 
time, this most perfect constitution was assailed, and gradually 
overthrown. From this remark three questions arise: first, what 
was the original nature of the office of ephor? secondly, what 
changes did it experience in the lapse of time? and, thirdly, from 
what causes did these changes originate? [115] 

There is an account frequently repeated by ancient writers, 
that Theopompus, the grandson of Charilaus the Proclid, founded 
this office in order to limit the authority of the Kings. "He handed 
down the royal power to his descendants more durable, because 
he had diminished it." 463 If, however, the ephoralty was an 
institution of Theopompus, it is difficult to account for the 
existence of the same office in other Doric states. In Cyrene the 
ephors punished litigious people and impostors with infamy: 464 
the same office existed in the mother-city Thera, 465 which 
island had been colonised from Laconia long before the time 
of Theopompus. The Messenians also would hardly, upon the 
re-establishment of their state, have received the ephoralty into 



463 Aristot. Pol. V. 9. 1. Cic. de Leg. III. 7. de Rep. II. 33. Plutarch. Lye. 7, 29. 
ad princ. I. p. 90. Euseb. ad Olymp. IV. 4. Val. Max. IV. 1. Compare Manso, 
vol. I. p. 243. 

464 Heraclid. Pont. 4. 

465 They are eiiuvuuoi in the Theraan Testamentum Epictetce; siri ecpopcov 
twv ouv (fo\$oxzkz\. Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 2448. 
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their government, 466 if they had thought it only an institution 
of some Spartan king. The ephors of the Tarentine colony 
Heraclea may be more easily derived from Sparta and the time 
of Theopompus. 467 It is however plain that Herodotus 468 and 
[116] Xenophon 469 placed the ephoralty among the institutions of 

Lycurgus, with as much reason as other writers attributed it to 
Theopompus; and it will probably be sufficient to state that the 
ephors were ancient Doric magistrates. 

The ephoralty, however, considered as an office opposed to 
the kings and to the council, is not for this reason an institution 
less peculiar to the Spartans; and in no Doric, nor even in 
any Grecian state, is there any thing which exactly corresponds 
with it. It is evident, therefore, that it must have gradually 
obtained this peculiar character by causes which operated upon 
the Lacedaemonian state alone. Hence it appears, that the 
supposed expression of Theopompus referred rather to the powers 



466 Polyb. IV. 4. 2. 31. In the cities of the Eleutherolacones, there were 
also ephors, as at Geronthrae in the decree in Boeckh. Inscript. 1334. and 
at Tsenarum, ib. No. 1321, 1322; and in the time of Gordian, r| ttoAic, 
twv BeiruAewv i.e., CEtylus, the BiruAa of Ptolemy, now Vitulo, ib. 1323. 
For Cyriacus (ap. Reines. p. 335.) is probably incorrect in stating that the 
inscription was found in Pylo Messeniaca. 

467 In which city an ephor is as eiiuvupoc, of the itoAic, in the Heraclean Tables. 
468 1. 65. 

469 De Rep. Lac. 8. 3. So also Plutarch. Agesil. 5. Pseudo-Plat. Epist. 
8. p. 354 B. Suidas in AuKoupyoc,, also Satyrus ap. Diog. Laert. I. 3. 1. 
According to others, it was introduced by Cheilon, who, according to Pamphila 
and Sosicrates, was ephorus eircdvupoc, in Olymp. 56. 1. 556 B.C. (according 
to Eusebius Olymp. 55. 4. 557 B.C.) Compare Manso, vol. III. 2. p. 332. 
The passage of Diog. Laert. I. 3. 1. (68) creates no difficulty according to 
the reading of Casaubon; yeyovE 5e ecpopoc, Kara zr\v it£VTr|KOOTr)v TtepTiTr|v 
'OAupmdSa. IlapcpiAri 5e cpnoi Kara rrrv Evcrryv. vcai itpcorov ecpopov v£V£a6oa 
eiti EuBuSripou (Olymp. 56. L), wc, cpnat EwaiKpaTnc,. vcai itpuroc, £iaryyr|aon:o 
Ecpopouc, rote. (SaaiAeuai irapa^Euyvupai; Edrupoc. 5e AuKoOpyov. The first 
Ttpurov refers to the office of the ephor eponymus; and hence appears to have 
originated the mistake which is contained in the words vcod iipuToc, Eianyriaaro, 
&c, viz., that Chilon first introduced the practice of associating ephors with 
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of the ephors in later times, than to their original condition. At 
least Cleomenes the Third was ignorant of this account of them; 
since, after the abolition of these magistrates, he proposed, in a 
speech to the people, that the ephors should again be what they 
were originally (when they were elected in the first Messenian 
war), viz., the deputies and assistants of the king. In this proposal 
indeed a very partial view is displayed; for every magistrate must 
necessarily choose his own deputy; whereas the democratic [117] 
election of the ephors was, as we shall presently see, an essential 
part of their office. From the accounts just adduced, we do not 
however wish to infer any thing further, than how variable were 
the opinions, and how little historical the statements, concerning 
the original object of the ephoralty. 

2. In the constitution of Lycurgus, as it has been hitherto 
developed, the ephoralty of later times would not only have been 
a superfluous, but a destructive addition. For in this the king, the 
council, and the people constituted the chief authorities; and to 
suppose that any part would require either check or assistance, 
would have been inconsistent with the plans of the legislator. A 
counter-authority, such as the ephoralty, in which the mistrust of 
the people was expressed in a tyrannical manner, was far removed 
from the innocence and simplicity of the original constitution, and 
could not have been introduced, until the connexion and firmness 
arising from the first laws had been loosened and enfeebled. 
The Roman office of tribune had, doubtless, a certain similarity 
in its first origin with the ephoralty; 470 yet the former was 
more imperatively required, as by it an entire people, the plebs 
Romana, obtained a necessary and fair representation; whereas in 
Sparta the gerusia, although chosen from the most distinguished 
citizens, belonged nevertheless to the whole Spartan people, and 
the democratic influence of the popular assembly served as the 



the kings. Manso, ubi sup., has taken the same view of the passage. 
470 Cic. de Leg. and de Rep. ubi sup. Valer. Max. IV. 1. 
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[118] basis of the whole constitution. 

If then the extended political power of the ephors did not 
belong to the constitution of Lycurgus, neither can we suppose 
that it originated in the time of Theopompus. For the statement 
is worthy of credit, that Theopompus and Polydorus added the 
following words to the rhetra above quoted: "If however the 
people should follow a crooked opinion, the councillors and 
princes shall dissent." Now in the first place, the ephors are 
here wholly omitted, although in the Peloponnesian war they 
put the vote to the people, and frequently made proposals in the 
assembly; and, secondly, the tendency of this clause is manifestly 
to diminish the power of the people; whereas it will be more 
clearly shown below, that the authority of the ephors rested upon 
democratical principles. 

It is evident that these supposed historical traditions, instead 
of affording any clear explanation, lead to contradictions; and 
in order to obtain any distinct knowledge of the history of the 
ephoralty, we must proceed rather upon the evidence furnished 
by the nature of the office itself, and the analogy of similar 
offices in other states. 

3. For this reason we will first consider the judicial authority 
of the ephors, a power which we know to have belonged also to 
the ephors of Cyrene. Now Aristotle 472 describes their judicial 
powers by saying, that they decided causes relating to contracts, 
while the council decided causes of homicide. 473 The latter 



471 Compare Niebuhr's Roman History, vol. I. p. 436. ed. 1. Engl. Transl. 
with whose opinions on the ephors, as well as on the government of Sparta in 
general, the views taken in this work generally disagree. 

472 Polit. III. 1. 7. according to which passage the ephors allotted themselves 
to different branches of the Sixm ruv aup.p'oAoacov. 

473 Compare Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 196. Anaxandridas. epwrcovroc. 5e 
twoc. auTOV, 5id ti rac. Tiepi rou 6avdrou Sixac. ttAeiooiv r|p.£poa<; oi yepovTEC. 
xpivouat, and p. 207. Eurycratidas — Tiu6op.£vou nvoc., 5ict ri rcspi ret ruv 
aup.p'oAoacov Sivcaia EKaazr\i; ripxpac. Kpivouoiv oi ecpopoi. Here, however, 
5tKoa onto oupPoAwv appear to be meant, as the answer shows; which is 
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was therefore a supreme criminal court, with power of life [119] 
and death; the former a civil court, which gave judgment 
concerning contracts and property. Its influence upon the 
Spartans would appear to have been inconsiderable, from the 
opinions entertained by them on the division of property and 
exchange of money, perhaps less than it really was; but however 
this may be, the Periceci and Helots, when they were in Sparta, 
were under its jurisdiction. Now we have already shown, 
that it was a principle of the Lacedaemonian government so to 
divide the jurisdiction amongst the different magistrates, that the 
administration and jurisdiction belonged to the same officers. 474 
Hence a superintendence over sales and over the market must 
have been the original duty of the ephors, forming the basis 
of their judicial authority. 475 The market, as being the central 
point of exchange, was no unimportant object of care: 476 every 
Spartan here brought a part of the corn produced by his estate, 
in order to exchange it for other commodities: it was in a 
certain manner disgraceful not to have the power of buying 
and selling; 477 a privilege which was also interdicted to youths: 
moreover, in the days of mourning for the king, the market 
was shut up and scattered with chaff. 478 The day upon which [120] 
Cinadon, according to the description of Xenophon, 479 secretly 
endeavoured to inflame the minds of the lower classes, was 



doubtless a mistake. 

474 Aristot. Pol. II. 8. 4. III. 1. 7. says, as it appears to me, most clearly, 
that while in Carthage a certain board or court of public officers decided all 
law-suits, in Sparta the public officers indeed alone acted as judges, but decided 
only those cases which belonged to their respective departments. Cf. Justin. 
III. 3. 

475 According to the Etymol. Gudian. ecpopoi are oi xa ruv TioAeuv wvta 

ETtlOKETlTOpeVOl. 

476 Cf. Herod. I. 153. 

477 Thucyd. V. 34. 

478 See above, p. 101. note i. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "ten 
days," starting "According to Herod. VI. 50."] 
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evidently a market-day, and also, in my opinion, a great day 
of justice. A king, the ephors, the councillors, and about forty 
Spartans (ojioioi), were in the market-place, all probably in a 
judicial capacity: besides whom, there were about four thousand 
men, chiefly occupied in buying and selling, as is seen from the 
fact that in one part of the market a large quantity of iron fabrics 
was heaped up. The ephors were therefore ecpopoi (inspectors) 
over the market, and for this reason they met regularly in this 
place, 480 where was also situated their office. 

The number of the college of ephors (five), 481 which it had in 
common with some other magistrates of Sparta, 482 appears, as 
I conjectured above, 483 to imply a democratic election — a fact 
which is also stated by the ancients. We know from Aristotle, 
that persons from the people, without property or distinction, 
could fill this office: 484 in what manner, indeed, is not quite 
manifest. Properly indeed, no magistrate in Sparta was chosen 
by lot; 485 but it appears that election by choice and by lot were 
[121] combined. 486 In this case we see displayed a principle of the 

ancient Greek states, which administered the criminal jurisdiction 
on aristocratic principles, while civil causes were decided by the 
whole community, or its representatives. At Athens, Solon 



480 .Elian. V. H. II. 15. 

481 See Tittmann, p. 107, n. 4. where some contradictory statements are also 
noticed. 

482 Sparta also frequently appointed five judges for extraordinary cases, as 
for example, concerning the possession of Salamis, the fate of the Platasans, 
Thucyd. III. 52. The same number were also appointed by the Iasians to decide 
the lawsuits of the Calymnians, Chandl. Inscript. p. 21. LVIII. 

483 Ch. 5. § 4. 

484 Polit. II. 3. 10. II. 6. 14, 15. II. 8. 2. IV. 7. 4. 

485 linSeiiiav vcAr|pwrr|v, Aristot. Pol. IV. 7. 5. 

486 Plat. Leg. III. p. 692. calls the power of the ephors £YY^"> T n<> KAnpwrfjc.. 
Without an election, however, Chilon could not have attained the ephoralty, 
nor his brother have been able to complain that he was postponed. Diog. Laert. 
ubi sup. The nomination by the kings (Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 197.) is an 
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gave the popular courts a jurisdiction only in civil suits; all 
criminal cases were decided by the timocratic Areopagus, and 
the aristocratic Ephetse. In Heraclea on the Pontus, the chief 
officers were chosen from a small number of the citizens, the 
courts of justice from the rest of the people. 487 And in Sparta 
also the civil judges were the deputies of the assembly — the 
dAiaia, 488 which in Athens itself acted as a court of justice under 
the name of rjAiaia. 

4. From the view of this office now taken, the continued 
extension of the powers of the ephors may be more easily 
accounted for. It was the regular course of events in the Grecian 
states, that the civil courts enlarged their influence, while the 
power of the criminal courts was continually on the decline. As 
in Athens, the Helseeea rose, as compared with the Areopagus, 
so in Sparta the power of the ephors increased in comparison 
with that of the gerusia. 

In the first place, the jurisdiction of the ephors was extended 489 
chiefly by their privilege of instituting scrutinies (svQvvca) into 
the official conduct of all magistrates, with the exception of 
the councillors. 490 By this indeed we are not to understand, 
that all magistrates, after the cessation of their office, rendered 

an account of their proceedings, but only that the ephors [122] 
could compel them to undergo a trial, if there had been any thing 
suspicious in their administration; aright, however, as it extended 
over the ephors of the preceding year, 491 which restrained the 
power that it bestowed. But the ephors were not compelled to 
wait for the natural expiration of an office, they could suspend 
or deprive the officer by their judicial powers. 492 Now in this 



487 Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 6. 

488 See above, ch. 5. § 9. 

489 



Kpio£cov pxydAcov xupioi, Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 16. 

490 lb. II. 6. 17. 

491 Plutarch. Agis 12. Compare Aristot. Ret. III. 18. 6. 

492 Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4. 
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respect the king was in the very same situation with the remaining 
magistrates, and could, as well as the others, be brought before the 
tribunal of the ephors. Even before the Persian war, Cleomenes 
was tried before them for bribery. 493 The king was always bound 
to obey their summons: 494 but the fact of his not being compelled 
to yield till the third time, was used by Cleomenes III. as an 
argument to prove that the power of the ephors was originally an 
usurpation. 495 At the same time, their power extended in practice 
so far, that they could accuse the king, as well as the other 
magistrates, in extreme cases, without consulting the assembly, 
and could bring him to trial for life and death. 496 This larger 
[123] court consisted of all the councillors, of the ephors, who thus 

came before it as accusers, besides having the right of sitting as 
judges, of the other king, and probably of several magistrates, 
who had all equal votes. 497 From this court there was no appeal; 
it had power to condemn the king to death; 498 although, until later 
times, it was prevented by a religious scruple from executing this 
sentence. 499 That its proceedings were commonly carried on with 
great propriety and composure, is stated upon the occasion of an 



493 Herod. VI. 82. 

494 Xen. Ages. I. 36. Plutarch. Ages. 4. Cleom. 10. An Seni sit ger. Resp. 27. 
Prac. Reip. ger. 21. 

495 Plutarch. Cleom. 10. 

496 Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4. apxovra Kupioi eip^ai xe vcai irepi tfjc. ^"XH^ £ k 
aytova Karaarfjaai. cf. Plut. Lys. 30. The same in reference to the king, 
Thucyd. I. 131. Nepos (Paus. 3. 5.) probably adds the words "cuivis ephoro" 
ex suo. Libanius Orat. I. p. 86. Reisk. is incorrect in stating that the ephors had 
power to imprison the king, and put him to death (Sfjooa xori Kravefv). Thus 
the ephors only seized and detained Pausanias; the sentence was passed by the 
Spartans (oi Eirapriarai), i.e., the court of justice, concerning which see the 
next note. 

497 AtKacrrrjpiov auvayayovrec,, Herod. VI. 85. See particularly Pausan. III. 5. 
3. and Plutarch Agis 19. Less accurately, Apophth. p. 195. 

498 Xen. Hell. III. 5. 25. 

499 Plutarch. Ag. 19. 
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instance to the contrary. 500 This great court of magistrates we 
frequently find deciding concerning public crimes with supreme 
authority, 501 and the ephors acting in it as accusers: 502 but that 
the ephors had power of themselves to punish with death, I 
deny most decidedly: 503 whether they had authority to banish, I 
even doubt. 504 The inaccuracy of later writers has confounded 
the steps preparatory to the sentence, with the sentence itself; a 
power of life and death in the hands of the ephors would have 
been worse than tyranny. The ephors, when they judged for [124] 
themselves, were only able to impose fines, and to compel an 
instantaneous payment. 505 Their power of punishing the kings 
in this manner, or by a reprimand, was doubtless very extensive, 
and appears to have been subject to no limitation. Agesilaus 
was fined by them for endeavouring to make himself popular, 506 
and Archidamus was censured for having married too small a 
wife, 507 which implies the opinion, that the community had a 
right to require their kings to keep up a robust family. 508 The 



500 Thucyd. V. 63. 

501 Xen. Anab. II. 6. 4. £6avaru)6r| uira twv ev rfl Eiraprri teAcjv cbc, an£i6cov, 
where xa zeXr\ must signify this supreme court. 

502 "Yjxfjyov 0avdrou, Xen. Hell. V. 4. 24. The ephors did not seize Cinadon 
till after a secret conference with the gerusia; his punishment was probably 
fixed by the supreme court; — see Xen. Hell. III. 3. 5. Polyasan. II. 14. 1. 

503 This is apparently affirmed (in addition to Libanius quoted in p. 122. n. 1. 
[Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "life or death," starting "Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 8. 4."]) by Plutarch. Periol. 22. Lysand. 19. and Lac. Apophth. p. 209; 
but it can be only inaccuracy of expression. 

504 Plutarch. Erot. 5. p. 77. where a very fabulous story is related of an 
event, which is reported to have taken place before the earthquake in the 78th 
Olympiad. In Polybius V. 91. 2. the ephors are represented as recalling 
banished persons. Concerning the punishment of exile at Sparta, see below, 
ch. 11. §4. 

505 Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4. cf. Polyain. II. 26. 1. 

506 Plutarch. Ages. 2. 5. cf. de Am. Frat. 9. p. 46. 

507 Theophrast. ap. Plutarch. Ages. 2. de Educ. Puer. 2. Otherwise Heraclides 
Lembus ap. Athen. XIII. p. 566 A. 

508 For this reason the ephors compelled Anaxandridas to marry two wives, 
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kings, however, were compelled to submit to this treatment, in 
a state in which every magistrate exercised the full powers of 
his office with a certain degree of severity. We find, however, 
that the ephors had also jurisdiction in cases which were neither 
civil actions nor the scrutinies of public officers; for example, 
they punished a man for having brought money into the state; 509 
another for indolence; 510 a third from the singular reason that 
he was generally injured and insulted: 511 and their share in 
the superintendence of public education, 512 as well as over the 
celebration of the public games, 513 gave them a jurisdiction in 
[125] causes relating to these points. In cases of this kind, however, we 

are ignorant how far they acted as a separate board, and how far 
in connexion with other magistrates, for example, as assessors of 
the kings. 514 They judged according to unwritten laws, as Sparta 
knew no others. Aristotle calls this, deciding according to their 
will and pleasure. 515 

5. Another more important circumstance, as affecting the 
extension of the power of the ephors, was, that these officers 
(from what time we are not informed) placed themselves in 
connexion with the popular assembly, so that they had a right to 
transact business with it in preference to all other magistrates. 
They had power to convene the people, 516 and put the vote to 



Herod. V. 39-41., and watched the wives of the kings, Plat. Alcib. I. 36. p. 121 
B. See above, ch. 6. § 6. 

509 Plutarch. Lys. 19. They decided in the case of Gylippus, according to 
Posidonius ap. Athen. VI. p. 234 A. as rapiai of the state, as they appear to 
have been from notes i and k, p. 127. [Transcriber's Note: Footnote "i" is the 
footnote to "the plunder," starting "Xerod. IX. 76.", and footnote "k" is the 
footnote to "public treasury," starting "Plutarch. Lys. 16."] 

510 At least according to Schol. Thucyd. I. 84. 



512 



Plutarch. Inst. Lac. p. 254. 

Xen. Rep. Lac. 4. 3. 6. .Elian. V. H. III. 10. XIV. 7. 



513 Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 16. Plut. Ages. 29. the history of Timotheus. 

514 Herod. VI. 63. 

515 Pol. II. 6. 16. 

516 Plutarch. Ag. 9. 
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them. 517 They must in early times have had the privilege of 
proposing laws 518 (but doubtless not till after they had passed 
through the gerusia), if the ephor Chilon is correctly called a 
legislator. 519 They also possessed great authority in transactions 
with foreign nations. They admitted ambassadors, and had also 
power to dismiss them from the boundary, 520 likewise to expel 
suspected foreigners from the state, 521 and therefore they were 
probably the chief managers of the Xenelasia. They frequently 
carried on the negotiations with foreign ambassadors, with full 
powers of treating; 522 and had great influence, especially of 
a preparatory nature, 523 upon declarations of war, as well as 
armistices and treaties of peace, 524 which the ephors, and [126] 
particularly the first among them, swore to and subscribed in 
presence of other persons. 525 To them also was intrusted the 
right of dismissing ambassadors. 526 In time of war they were 
empowered to send out troops (9poupdv 9aiv£iv 527 ) on whatever 
day seemed to them expedient; 528 and they even appear to have 
had authority to determine the number of men. 529 The army they 



517 Thucyd. I. 87. 

518 Plutarch. Ag. 5. pr|rpav eypax|>£. 

519 yElian. V. H. III. 17. 

520 Xen. Hell. II. 2. 13, 19. 

521 Herod. III. 148. Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 214. 

522 See, for example, Herod. IX. 8. Xen. Hell. II. 2. 17. III. 1.1. Polyb. IV. 34. 
5. Thuc. I. 90. apxai and zeXr\ are generally mentioned. 

523 Xen. Hell. II. 2. 19. 

524 See particularly Thuc. V. 36. Cf. Xen. Hell. V. 2. 9. That in these cases 
they always recurred to the public assembly is evident, Xen. Hell. III. 2. 23. 
IV. 6. 3. 

525 Thuc. V. 19. 24. 

526 Thuc. VI. 88. 

527 Xen. Hell. II. 4. 29. Ilaucraviac. irciaac. rwv apoptov rpsic. E^dyei cppoupdv. 
cf. III. 2. 25. IV. 2. 9. V. 4. 19. Plut. Lys. 20. Thuc. VIII. 12. See also Anab. 
II. 6. 2. Hell. V. 1. 1. where they grant permission to privateer. 

528 Herod. IX. 7. 10. Plut. Arist. 10. 

529 npoKnpuTTOum to erri, Xen. Rep. Lac. 11.2. cppoupctv ecpoavov pexpt tuv 
TErrapciKOVTO acp' fjp'ric., Hell. VI. 4. 17. 
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then intrusted to the king, or some other general, 530 who received 
from them instructions how to act; 531 sent back to the ephors 
for fresh instructions; 532 were restrained by them through the 
attendance of extraordinary plenipotentiaries; 533 were recalled by 
means of the scytale; 534 summoned before a judicial tribunal; 535 
and their first duty after their return was to visit the office of the 
ephors. 536 These officers also sent commands, with respect to 
discipline, to standing armies abroad, 537 Now in these cases the 
[127] ephors must have acted, not upon their own authority, but as 

the agents of the public assembly; 538 it was their duty to execute 
the decrees of the people, the mode being left in some degree 
to their discretion. For this reason the assembly is frequently 
mentioned, together with the ephors, in the same cases in which 
on other occasions the ephors alone are represented as acting. 
The ephors were often manifestly mediators between the generals 
and the assembly. In the field the king was followed by two 
ephors, who belonged to the council of war; 539 it is probable that 
they had the chief care of the maintenance of the army, as well 



That is, authorized by the state, as Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 3. shows. 

531 Xen. Hell. III. 1. 8. III. 2. 6. 

532 Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 3. TCp-t^ac, Ttpoc. roue; ecpopouc, r|pwra ti XPH ttoieTv. 
Hence they were especially oi oI'koi, to oikoi reAri, Sturz Lex. Xenoph. vol. 
III. p. 254. Compare Plutarch. Lys. 14. Cleom. 8. and the spurious letters of 
Brasidas and Lysander in Lac. Apophth. pp. 203, 227. 

533 Xen. Hell. III. 2. 6. Plut. Pericl. 22. 

534 Thuc. I. 131. Plut. Lys. 19. Agesilaus was recalled, according to Xenophon 
Hell. IV. 2, 3. by "the state," Ages. 1. 36. by to oikoi reAri, according to 
Plutarch Ages. 15. by the ephors. 

535 Xen. Hell. V. 4. 24. 

536 Plut. Lys. 20. Xen. Ages. 1. 26. 

537 Mr) TTEpiTtarevre, the command to the army at Decelea, ^Elian. V. H. II. 5. 

538 This is seen most clearly from Thucyd. VI. 88, where the ephors and zi\r\ 
send ambassadors, i.e., wish to persuade the public assembly to do this, and 
from Xen. Hell. II. 2. 17-19. VI. 4. 2. 3. Compare p. 89. note t. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "magistrates alone," starting "As Tittman."] 

539 Herod. IX. 76. Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 5. Hell. II. 4. 35, 36. cf. Thuc. IV. 15. 
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as the division of the plunder: 540 those ephors who remained 
behind in Sparta received the booty in charge, and paid it in to 
the public treasury. 541 We also find the ephors deciding with 
regard to conquered cities, whether they should be dependent or 
independent; 542 they suppressed the ten governors appointed by 
Lysander, nominated harmosts, 543 &c; all evidently in the name 
and authority of that power, which it would have been against all 
principles of a free constitution to intrust to the college of ephors. 
6. Although we are prevented from obtaining an entirely 
clear view of this subject, and particularly from pointing out 
all the collisions between the authority of the ephors and other [128] 
magistrates, by the secret nature of the Spartan constitution, 544 
it is yet evident that the powers of the ephors were essentially 
founded upon the supreme authority of the popular assembly, 
whose agents and plenipotentiaries they were. Every popular 
assembly is necessarily an unskilful body, and little able to act 
both with energy and moderation; least of all was the Spartan 
assembly capable of transacting and executing any complicated 
business. For this reason it intrusted to the ephors, who were 
chosen upon democratic principles from among the people, a 
power similar to that which the public leaders or demagogues 
of Athens exercised in so pernicious a manner. Plato and 
Aristotle compare their authority with a tyranny: and it is 
to be remembered that in Greece tyrants continually rose from 
demagogues. Accordingly the ephors reached the summit of their 
power when they began to lead the public assembly: it is probable 
that this was first done by the ephor Asteropus, who is one of 



541 Plutarch. Lys. 16. Diod. XIII. 106. 



542 Xen. Hell. III. 4. 2. ecpopoi rac. roiTpiouc. iraAnxiac, itaprrvyEiAav. Thus 
the xe\r\ guarantee their independence to whatever allies Brasidas could gain 
over, Thuc. IV. 86, 88. 

543 Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 32. 

544 ~ 



545 



rfic. iroAiTEiac. to Kpuirrov, Thucyd. V. 68. 
Leg. IV. p. 712 D. Polit. II. 6. 14. 
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the first persons to whom the extension of the powers of that 
office is ascribed, 546 and who probably lived not long before the 
time of Chilon. The extensive political influence of Lacedsemon 
also contributed to give a greater importance to the ephoralty. 
Chasms arose in the constitution of Lycurgus, which had been 
intended for a simpler state of things, and were filled up by 
the ambition of these magistrates. The transactions with foreign 
states required a small number of skilful and clever men; the 
gerusia was too helpless, simple, and antiquated for this purpose; 
[129] and accordingly the sphere of its operations appears to have been 

confined to domestic affairs. And lastly, as the finances of Sparta 
became continually an object of greater and greater importance, 
the influence of the officers necessarily increased, who had, as it 
appears, at all times the management of the treasury. 

7. There are some other facts which may be added respecting 
the official proceedings of the ephors. They commenced their 
annual office with the autumnal equinox, the beginning of the 
Lacedaemonian year. 547 The first of them gave his name to 
the year, which was called after him in all public transactions. 
They commenced their official duties with a species of edict, 
by which the secret officers (Kpuntoi) were sent out: it appears 
from this that they also exercised a superintendence over the 
discipline of the Helots and Periceci. 548 In the same edict it was 
ordered "to shave the beard," "and obey the laws," 549 the former 
being a metaphorical, and indeed rather a singular expression for 
subjection and obedience. They held their daily meetings in the 
ephors' office, in which they also ate together. 550 In this house 
foreigners and ambassadors were introduced, and hospitably 



547 Dodwell de Cyc. Diss. VIII. 5. p. 320. Manso, vol. II. p. 379. 

548 Which also explains the affair with the Aulonita? in Xen. Hell. III. 3. 8. 

549 Aristot. ap. Plutarch. Cleom. 9. de sera Num. Vind. 4. p. 222. 
K£ip£o6ai tov puoraKa vcori irpoa£X£tv rote, vopoic,. Concerning the Laconian 
word \xvoxaE,, see Hesychius and Valcken. ad Adoniaz. p. 288. 

550 Pausan. III. 11.2. Plutarch. Cleom. 8. Ag. 16. 
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entertained. 551 Next to the Ephoreum stood a temple of Fear, 
which the dictatorial power of these magistrates doubtless [130] 
inspired in the citizens. 552 Lastly, these officers also required 
a religious foundation for their dignity. The ephors at certain 
periods saw dreams in the temple of Pasiphaa at Thalamae, and 
their visions were politically interpreted: we know that a dream 
of this kind stimulated the Spartans to return to their ancient 
equality. 553 Of their periodical inspection of the heavens we 
have already spoken, when treating of the kingly office: 554 and 
it is remarkable that this custom, which was doubtless of great 
antiquity, occurs first in very late times, and was used in support 
of the tyranny of the ephors over the kings. It is these later times 
in particular which confirm the assertion made in the beginning 
of the chapter, that the ephoralty was the moving element, the 
principle of change, in the Spartan constitution, and, in the end, 
the cause of its final dissolution; for the ephors, being brought by 
means of their jurisdiction and their political duties into extensive 
intercourse with foreign nations, were the first to give up the 
severe customs of ancient Sparta, and to admit a greater luxury of 
manners. Even Aristotle censures their relaxed mode of life. 555 It 
is still more to our purpose that the decrees which undermined the 
constitution of Sparta originated from these magistrates: it was 
the ephor Epitadeus who first carried through the law permitting 



551 See Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 237. Comp. .Elian. V. H. II. 15. This 
building therefore corresponds to the Prytaneum at Athens, in which the civil 
laws (a^ovec.) were kept, and ambassadors entertained, together with certain 
distinguished citizens: indeed the prytanes of Athens themselves, as being 
presidents of the public assembly, have some similarity to the ephors. See also 
Proclus ad Hesiod. Op. et Di. 722. 

552 Plutarch Cleom. 8, 9. 

553 Plut. Ag. 9. Cic. de Div. I. 43, 96. Compare Manso, vol. III. 1. p. 261. 
Siebelis ad Pausan. III. 26. 1 . 

554 Above, ch. 6. § 6. — The ephors also had certain duties to perform at the 
sacrifices of Athene Chalcioecus, Polyb. IV. 35. 2. 

555 'Avetii£vr| Siavra, II. 6. 16. 
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the free inheritance of property. For this reason it was necessary 
for the royal heroes Agis and Cleomenes, when, in a fruitless 
but glorious struggle with the degenerate age, they undertook to 
[131] restore the constitution of Lycurgus, to begin with the overthrow 

of the ephors. 

8. The undefined and vague nature of the authority of the 
ephors 557 is strongly opposed to the accurate designation of the 
duties of the other annual officers. Although there were many 
officers of this description at Sparta, we seldom find any mention 
of them, as they rarely overstepped the legal bounds of their 
authority. Yet it is possible that the name TiAr|, 558 which is so 
frequently used for the presidents of the assembly, and the high 
court for state offences, and which to a foreigner rather concealed 
than explained the internal affairs of Sparta, comprehended other 
magistrates, according to the circumstances of the case, besides 
the kings, councillors, and ephors. The nomophylaces and 
bidisei, 559 as well as the ephors, had their offices in the market- 
place. The duties of the former officers are declared by their 
name, of their number we know nothing; of the latter there were 
five, and their business was to inspect the gymnastic exercises. 560 
The harmosyni were appointed to superintend the manners of the 



556 Which Pausanias had once wished to effect, Aristot. Pol. V. 1. 5. 

557 See the comparison of Philo de Provid. 2. p. 80. Aucher. 

558 Compare also the Scholiast, and Ducker ad Thucyd. I. 58. Sturz Lex. Xen. 
IV. p. 276. Ai apxai, xa apxsta is the same, Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 800. In the 
army oi sv ziXei are the officers down to the Pentecoster, Xen. Hell. III. 5. 22, 
23. 

559 Pausan. III. 11.2. 

560 A npeofivq vopocpuAdxcov in recent inscriptions, Boeckh Corp. Inscript. 
Nos. 1363, 1364. So also a itp£a(3uc. (SiSecov in No. 1364. (hence pMSsoi rtepi 
tov in inscriptions of late date), and there were six bidei inclusively of this one, 
as the inscription last quoted, and another of Fourmont's, prove. See above, 
p. 94. note b. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "peace and war," 
starting "Herod. VII. 148."] Why I pass over Fourmont's pretended ancient 
inscriptions it is needless to say. 
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women; 561 the buagi regulated a part of the education; to the 
empelori belonged the market-police. 562 [132] 

The polemarchs also, in addition to their military functions, 
had a civil, together with a certain judicial power. In some 
Laconian inscriptions, belonging to the Roman time, many 
names of nomophylaces, buagi, and 0U001TOI of the magistrates 
are recorded; the meaning of the latter distinction is obscure. The 
election of regular nomophylaces was an occurrence somewhat 
unusual. 563 With regard to later times we may further observe, 
that the ephoralty, which was abolished by Cleomenes, was re- 
established under the Roman dominion; 564 and that the same king 
instituted a college of natpovo^oi in the place of the gerusia, 565 
although Pausanias again mentions gerontes; unless it is possible 
that the two councils coexisted. An inscription of the second 
century of the Christian era 566 mentions a ouvSikoc; at Sparta, 
a public advocate, and SauoaioiidoTnc;, a public inquisitor, and 
interpreter of the laws of Lycurgus, concerning whom, as well 
as others of the magistrates here mentioned, we will say more 
hereafter. 567 



561 Hesych. in v. 

562 Hesych. in v. In later times also dyopdvoiKn, in the inscription No. 
1364. Hesychius's translation 5r|p.apxoi does not even explain the name of the 
yEpoaKToa. 

563 Plut. Ages. 30. Lac. Apophth. p. 189. 

564 Meurs. Misc. Lac. II. 4. 

565 Corsini Not. Graic. Diss. V. p. 95. 

566 Boeckh No. 1364; compare Boeckh p. 61 1. 

567 Since the first appearance of this work, Boeckh, in his Corp. Inscript. vol. 
I. p. 605, has shown that the irarp6vop.oi obtained indeed the power of the 
gerusia; but that the latter body still possessed an honorary dignity, comp. ib. 
p. 610. He further proves, p. 606, that the first patronomus was the ena)vop.oc, 
of the state; and that the expression eiri roO Seiva, in the lists of magistrates, 
refers to him. The regular number of the nomophylaces, according to Boeckh's 
references to Fourmont's Inscriptions, p. 609, was also five. There was 
however sometimes a sixth. The bidiasi are called in the inscriptions pMSeoi, 
or pMSuoi; this, according to Boeckh's ingenious explanation, is the Laconian 
form of i'Suoi, BiSuoi, and signifies witnesses and judges among the youth. 
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[133] 



Compare the Torwp Horn. II. XVIII. 801. XXIII. 486. and concerning the i'Suoi 
in ancient laws, see ^Elius Dionysius quoted by Enstathius on the first passage. 



Chapter VIII. 



§ 1. The Cosmi of Crete. § 2. Changes in their powers. § 3. 
The Prytanes of Corinth and Rhodes. § 4. The Prytanes of 
ancient Athens. § 5. The Artynse of Argos; the Demiurgi in 
several states of Peloponnesus. 

1. The cosmi of Crete are compared by Aristotle, Ephorus 
and Cicero, with the ephors of Lacedasmon. 568 We are first 
led to suspect the correctness of this comparison by the fact, 
that the larger part of the extensive power of the ephoralty did 
not exist in the ancient constitution of Sparta, and consequently 
there could not have been any thing corresponding with it in 
the sister constitution of Crete. This conjecture is still further 
confirmed when we remember that the cosmi were chosen from 
particular families, rather according to their rank than their 
personal merits. 569 For to take away from the office of ephors 
their election from among the people would be to give up its most 
essential characteristic. If then we abandon this comparison, it 
will be necessary, on account of the great similarity between 
the two constitutions, to find some other analogous office, and 
it will then appear that the parallel magistrates to the cosmi in 
the Spartan government were the kings; whom indeed the cosmi 
appear to have succeeded, like the prytanes, artynse, &c, in other 
states, the expiring monarchical dignity having been replaced by [134] 
an aristocratical magistrate. 

This assertion is confirmed by whatever knowledge we have 
of the powers of the cosmi, which indeed chiefly regards their 
influence in foreign affairs. They were commanders in war, like 
the kings of Sparta. 570 They conducted the negotiations with 



568 Polit. II. 7. 3.— ap. Strab. X. p. 482 A— de Rep. II. 33. Van Dale de 
Ephoris et Cosmis in his Dissert. Antiquar. 
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foreign ambassadors (although these last sometimes spoke before 
the public assembly); and they affixed their official name to the 
treaties, as well as to all decrees of the state. 571 They provided for 
the ambassadors during their residence, 572 and prepared for them 
the necessary documents. 573 They appear to have themselves 
gone as ambassadors to neighbouring and friendly states. 574 For 
the internal government and administration of the state they 
shared the power of the senate, with which body they consulted 
on important affairs. 575 The decrees passed in this council were 
then laid before the public assembly for its decision, according 
to the manner above stated. 576 On an occasion of the connexion 
of two Cretan cities by icoTtoAvceicc, the cosmi of the one state, 
who were resident in the other city, went together into the house 
of meeting of the cosmi and of the senate (as it appears) and sat 
[135] among them in the public assembly. 577 

The common routine of business they appear to have conducted 
with a large executive power; 578 they must, for example, have 
had a compulsive authority, in order to force a person who had 
kidnapped citizens of a foreign state, against the right of asylum, 
to restore them. 579 In judicial matters they performed, in the 
times at least subsequent to Alexander, certain duties which had 



571 £'5o^e zoic, Koapoic. kou ra roAei. 

572 Treaty between the Hierapytnii and Priansii in Chishull's Ant. Asiat. pag. 
130. Tip£ryr|ia (npeiyeia, legatio) 5e u kci xpsiav s'xn nopryiw, Trapexovrwv oi 
Koopoi. 

573 Cnosian decree, ibid. p. 121. roc. 5e Koapoc. 56p.ev avriypacpov tuSe tw 
tfjacpiapaToc, c^payiaavTac. ra Sapooia 09payT5i aroKopiaoa 'HpoSorw Kcri 
MevekAeT. 

574 As it appears from the treaty of the Hierapytnians, p. 130. 

575 Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 484 B. 

576 Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 4. 

577 Treaty of the Hierapytnians, p. 130. A different regulation in that of the 
Latians and Olontians, p. 134. 

578 Vid. ibid. p. 130. 

579 Decree of the Istronians and Sybritians, p. 113, 114. oi 
Koopoi — EitavayKo^ovTcov 6m:o5i56p.£v roue, sxovrac,. 
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a resemblance to the introduction of the lawsuits by the Athenian 
magistrates. 580 They themselves, however, were not only subject 
to certain punishments for omission of their duties, but they 
could also be impeached, apparently during the continuance of 
their office. 581 Upon the whole, without having equal dignity, 
they had more power and more extensive duties than the Spartan 
kings; yet both were limited by the large number of the college 
of cosmi, for it contained ten members. The college had power 
to degrade individuals, although the office was limited to a year, 
each individual being also permitted to tender his resignation 
within that period. 582 The first of them gave his name to the year; 
he was called protocosmus, 583 although he had probably no [136] 
distinct privileges. The senate was chosen from persons who had 
filled the office of cosmus; it was not, however, so arranged that 
each cosmus, on the cessation of his office, became a senator (as 
at Athens, after the time of Solon, every archon, if no complaint 
was made against him, became a member of the Areopagus), 
but the senators were selected from among the former cosmi, 
after a fresh examination. For the number of the senators was, 
doubtless, limited, and was not sufficiently great to comprehend 
all the cosmi. 

2. In the time of Aristotle the power of the cosmi had acquired 



Ibid. p. 131. The Hierapytnians and Priansians had for a time had no 
commercium juris dandi repetendique (koivoSikiov); in this treaty it is agreed 
that the cosmi of the year shall bring before a court appointed by both cities 
those lawsuits which had been interrupted by the want of a common tribunal; 
that they shall carry them through during the term of their office, and give 
sureties for this in a month after the conclusion of the treaty. Then follow 
similar stipulations for the future. 

58 ' In the treaty of the Hierapytnians, p. 1 3 1 , it is permitted that a ypacpr) TtpnTr) , 
according to the Athenian custom, should be instituted against the cosmus; in 
the decree of the Sybritians (p. 1 14.), however, the cosmi are guaranteed for a 
particular exercise of their power, to be ct<Jdp.ioi Kod oivuitoSikoi iracrac, (Japiac,. 

582 Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 7. 

583 Lyctian Inscript. Gruter. p. 194. 15. Oi ovv Ttvt k6o]xoi frequently occurs. 
Cf. Polyb. XXIII. 15. 1. 
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a despotic character. The number of the families from which 
they were chosen had become less numerous; individual families 
had acquired an immediate influence upon the government, and 
their disputes had created parties, in which the whole nation 
took a share. The constitution had been thus converted into a 
narrow oligarchy; the democratic element, the public assembly, 
being too feeble to put an end to these dissensions. To this 
was added, at a time when men had ceased to venerate ancient 
customs, a want of written laws. When powerful families 
feared for the issue of a lawsuit, they prevented the election 
of the cosmi, and an &Koau{a, as it was called, arose, 584 in 
which the chief families and their dependents were opposed 
to one another as enemies. This state of things had at that 
[137] time been introduced in several of the chief cities of Crete: at 

the time, however, when the alliance between the Priansii and 
Hierapytnii (which is still extant) was agreed to, the government 
appears to have been better regulated, and the powers of the 
aristocracy to have been considerably diminished. But before 
the time of Polybius a complete revolution had taken place, 
by which the power of the aristocracy was abolished, and the 
election of all magistrates founded on democratic principles; 585 a 
revolution which gradually overthrew all the ancient institutions; 
so that the writer just mentioned cannot discover the least 
resemblance between the Spartan and Cretan governments, the 
original similarity of which cannot be doubted. It is worthy of 
remark that cosmi, as far as we know, were the chief magistrates 
in all the cities of Crete; and their constitutions were in all 
essential points the same: a proof that these cities, although 



584 This sense is required by the context in Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 7; so that after 
the words rwv Suvorrxov, tivec, should be restored, and the passage be written 
thus: TtdvTwv 5e cpauAorarov to rfjc, aKoqtiac,, f|v auviaraai iroAAaKic,, orav 
pr) Sixac. (SouAwvrai Souvoa, tuv Suvarwv rivec.. 

585 VI. 46. 4. From the context it is plain that the senate was at that time chosen 
annually in Crete. 
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originally founded by different tribes, were in their political 
institutions determined by the governing, that is, the Doric 
race. 586 In the time of Plato, Cnosus was still, as in the time of 
Minos, considered the chief seat of ancient Cretan institutions; 
Ephorus, on the other hand, observes that they had been less 
preserved in this town than among the Lyctians, Gortynians, and 
other small cities. 587 

3. With the Cretan cosmi may be compared the magistrates 
named prytanes, who in Corinth, as well as in other states, 
succeeded in the place of the kings. The numerous house of 
the Bacchiadse were not content that certain individuals of their [138] 
number should exercise the government as an hereditary right 
for life, but wished to obtain a larger share in it, and to give the 
enjoyment of the supreme power to a greater number. The only 
difference, however, which existed between a prytanis and a king 
was, that the former was elected, and only held his office for a 
year, by which he was compelled to administer it according to the 
will of his house, into the body of which he was soon to return. 
In this state, doubtless, there was also a gerusia, but perhaps only 
consisting of Bacchiadse. As the Bacchiadse only intermarried 
with persons of their own house, they formed an aristocratic 
caste, whose government, which lasted for ninety years, must 
have been exceedingly oppressive. 588 As Corcyra was founded 
from Corinth before the commencement of the tyranny of the 
Cypselidse, we find that in the latter state annual prytanes, chosen 
apparently from among the aristocracy, remained the supreme 
magistrates even in a democratic age. 589 



586 Similarly Tittmann, p. 413. 
587 Strabo, p. 481 B. 

588 



See Herod. V. 92. Pausan. II. 4. See book I. ch. 8. § 3. 
589 See the great inscription, earlier than the Roman times, in Boeckh's 
Staatshaushaltung, vol. II. p. 403, in which Aristomenes the prytanis, the 
son of Aristolaidas, a Hyllean, is mentioned, whose head occurs on a coin in 
connexion with the head of Hercules. Another inscription in the same book 
also mentions four prytanes together. At that time, however, the government 
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The power of the prytanis, as has been already mentioned, 
came next in order in that of king, and hence the ancient Charon 
of Lampsacus called the Spartan kings prytanes; 590 which was 
also the proper name of one of them. The early kings of Delphi 
[139] were also, at least about 360 B.C., called prytanes; 591 in which 

state there was for a long time an aristocratic government, similar 
to that which prevailed in the Homeric age. 592 The number of 
the prytanes was in general only one or two. 593 At Rhodes there 
were two in a year, each of whom had the precedence for six 
months; 594 so that sometimes one, sometimes two prytanes are 
mentioned: they managed the public affairs with great power 
in the Prytaneum, in which building the archives of the city 
were preserved, and foreign ambassadors received. 595 Yet their 
powers cannot have been excessive in the free constitution, 
which Rhodes, at its most flourishing period, enjoyed. For the 
senate, which was chosen on purely democratic principles, as 
we shall see below, shared the management of all public affairs 
with the prytanes; the people, however, exercised the supreme 
power in the general assembly, voted by cheirotonia, and 
does not appear to have been even led in its deliberations by the 



was democratic, since the dAia was also a court of justice, p. 406. 

590 Suidas: Xdpwv jipUTCCveic. fj dpxovrec. AaK£5oap.oviwv. It is also used for 
king by Pindar and ^Eschylus. 

591 'HpaKAeiSou npvzavevovxoq, Paus. X. 2. 2. 

592 See b. II. ch. 1. § 8. Compare the history in Aristot. Pol. V. 3. 3. Plut. Prase. 
Rep. ger. 52. p. 200. sq. 

593 See Dissen's Commentary and my note to Pindar Nem. XI. 4. where now 
I agree with Boeckh, that the eratpoi compose the (SonAr), over which the 
JtpuTavic. presides. 

594 This I infer from Polyb. XXVII. 6. 2. ErparoKAEOuc. itpuravEuovroc. zr\v 
Seurspav £vqjr|vov. Comp. Paulsen de Rhodo, p. 56. 

595 See particularly Polyb. XV. 23. 3. XVI. 15. 8. XXIII. 3. 10. XXIX. 4. 4. 
XXIX. 5. 6. dpxn pdAiara aurovepdrcop, Appian. Bell. Civ. IV. 66. Comp. 
Plut. Prase. Rep. ger. 17. p. 173. Liv. XLII. 45. Poseidonius the historian was 
prytanis at Rhodes, Strabo VII. p. 316. 

596 Polyb. XXIX. 4. 1. 
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magistrates alone. 597 Yet the government of Rhodes was never, 
up to the time of the Roman dominion, a complete democracy; 598 
perhaps it approximated at the period of the greatest power of [140] 
these islanders to the politeia of Aristotle. 599 But the power 
of the prytanes, who were also the chief magistrates in Ionian, 
and especially iEolian 600 states, was not everywhere so wisely 
restrained; in Miletus their authority was nearly despotic. 601 In 
all places the prytanes inherited from the kings the celebration of 
public sacrifices, which they generally performed in particular 
buildings in the market-place, on the common hearth of the state. 
So the prytanis of Tenedos, to whom Pindar has composed an ode 
for the sacrifice upon entrance into his office (doiTtpiov). In Cos 
a divination from fire was probably connected with the sacrifices 
of the prytanis. 602 These sacrifices, the public banquets, together 
with the reception of foreign ambassadors, belonged at Athens 
to the fifty prytanes, as was the case at Rhodes and Cos. But 
the political signification of the name had, under the democratic 
government of Athens, become entirely different from that which 
it bore in other more aristocratic constitutions. 

4. The striking dissimilarity in the duties of the prytanes 
in the Athenian and in the early constitutions of Greece, and 
a conviction that the democracy of Athens, although relatively 
modern, had so completely brought into oblivion the former 



597 Polybius and Appius ubi sup. mention Sripaywyoi; the former writer had 
also explained the rpETroc, rfjc; 5r|p.ryyopiac,, but the passage is lost. 

598 Strabo XIV. p. 652. See below, ch. 9. § 3. 

599 See Ubbo Emmius de Rep. Rhod. 

600 Ad Pind. ubi sup. 

601 Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 3. — The prytanes of Cyzicus were on the other hand 
democratic. 

602 Hesychius Kepvcoc, — expnro 5e aurfj paAA-OV 6 ev Ku Tipuravic,. Compare 
with this the sacrifice in the Peace of Aristophanes. The prytanis in the city of 
Crotona, sacred to Apollo, went every seventh day about the altars, Athen, XII. 
p. 522 C. Concerning the care of the prytanes for the Koivr) kaxia, see Aristot. 
Pol. VI. 5. 
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[141] institutions, that they can be only recognised in insulated traces 

and names which had lost their ancient meaning, encourage me 
to offer some conjectures on the original nature of the office 
held by the prytanes of Athens. There was at Athens a court of 
justice in the prytaneum (eirl npuTavefw), which, in the times 
of which we have an historical account, only possessed the 
remnants of a formerly extensive criminal jurisdiction. 603 Now 
that this had once been the chief court in Athens is proved by the 
name prytanea, which were fees deposited by the parties before 
each lawsuit, according to the amount of value in question, and 
which served for the maintenance of the judges. 604 The name 
proves that these monies had at one time been the pay of the 
prytanes, in their judicial capacity, like the gifts in Homer and 
Hesiod. Furthermore we know that the ancient financial office 
of the colacretae at one time, as their name testifies, collected 
their share of the animals sacrificed (which exactly resembles the 
perquisites of the kings at Sparta), and that they always continued 
to manage the banquets in the Prytaneum, and at a later time 
collected the justice-fees, for example, these very prytanea. 605 
From the connexion between these functions, which has not 
been entirely obliterated, it is manifest that the ancient judicial 
prytanes formed a company or syssition, dined in public, were 
fed at the public expense, and, with regard to their revenues, had 
stept into the rights of the kings, whose share in the sacrifices 

[142] and justice-fees had formerly been collected by the colacretae. 

Although there appears to be nothing inconsistent in this 
account, it is nevertheless singular that a whole court of justice 
bore the name of prytanes, whereas in other states the number 
of these magistrates was always very small; and hence we are 



603 See particularly Andoc. de Myst. p. 37. 

604 Boeckh's Economy of Athens, vol. II. p. 64. 

605 Ibid. vol. I. p. 232. where the nature of this office was first explained. The 
Areopagites also probably received their Kpeac, through these officers. Comp. 
Hesych. and Photius in Kpsac,. 
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led to conjecture that the prytanes, as in other places, were 
merely the leaders and presidents of this supreme court. It is, 
however, certain that in later times the phylobasileis presided 
in the Prytaneum, four eupatridse, who were at the head of the 
four ancient tribes; and doubtless performed other duties than 
the sacred functions which are ascribed to them; 606 like the 
phylarchs of Epidamnus, whose extensive duties were in later 
times transferred to a senate. 607 We must therefore suppose that 
these phylobasileis, who, in consequence of political changes, 
had at an early period fallen into oblivion, were once, under the 
name of prytanes, one of the highest offices of the state. Now 
these four prytanes, or phylobasileis, were assisted in their court 
by the ephetse, who, as I have already remarked, 608 were before 
the time of Solon identical with the court of the Areopagus, when 
they had the management of the criminal jurisdiction, and a 
superintendence over the manners of the citizens in an extended 
sense of the word. Both these were also duties of the Doric 
gerusia, to which the kings stood in nearly the same relation 
as the prytanes of Athens to the areopagites or ephetse. Their 
number was fifty-one, which probably includes the basileus: 
there could not, however, have been fifty previously to the new 
division of the tribes by Cleisthenes, before which change their [143] 
number was forty-eight, according to the four tribes, either with 
or without the phylobasileis. 

If this view of the subject is correct, there is a 
remarkable correspondence, both in their respective numbers 
and constitutions, between the criminal court and the first 
administrative office in the ancient state of Athens. These latter 
were the naucrari. The naucrari, who were also anciently forty- 



606 Hence Solon ap. Plut. 19. ek irpuravsiou KaraSiKaaBEvrec. utto twv 
(SaaiAewv. — They also sat together in the royal porch, probably also as a court 
of justice. Pollux VIII. Ill, 120. Hesych. in <DuAop , aaiA£T<;. 

607 Aristot. Pol. V. 1.6. 

608 Book II. ch. 8. § 6. 
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eight in number, and fifty after the new division of the tribes, 
in early times managed the public revenue, and therefore fitted 
out armies and fleets. 609 Now Herodotus also mentions prytanes 
of the naucrari, who in early times directed the government of 
Athens. 610 Unless we suppose the existence of two kinds of 
prytanes (which does not appear suitable to the simplicity of 
ancient institutions), the same persons must have presided over 
both colleges, and have had an equal share in the jurisdiction and 
government. The regularity of these institutions would appear 
surprising, if we were not certain that the same order existed in 
all the ancient political establishments; at the same time we must 
leave the relative powers of many officers, such, for example, 
as those of the archons and prytanes, without any attempt at 
elucidation. 

5. More obscure even than the condition of the cosmi and 
prytanes are the origin and powers of the artyn^ at Argos. 
They cannot have arisen at a late period, for example, after the 
abolition of the royalty, since the same office existed in their 
[144] ancient colony, Epidaurus, whose constitution resembled that of 

Argos only in the more ancient period. Since it did not originate 
from the downfall of the royalty, its origin may, perhaps, have 
been owing to a division of the regal authority, perhaps of the civil 
and military functions. In Epidaurus the artynse were presidents 
of a large council of one hundred and eighty members: 612 in 
Argos they are mentioned in connexion with a body of eighty 
persons, and a (democratic) senate, of whose respective powers 
we are entirely ignorant. 

The present is a convenient occasion for mentioning the 



609 Boeckh in several places, Schoemann de Comitiis, p. 364. 

610 V. 71. Compare Schoemann de Comitiis, p. 12. 

611 Olymp. 90. 1. 420 B.C. mentioned by Thuc. V. 47. Cf. ^ginetica, p. 134. 

612 Plut. Qua;st. Grasc. I. 

613 A very numerous synedrion in the Prytaneum at the time of Cassander, 
Diod. XIX. 63. 
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demiurgi, as several grammarians state that they were in 
particular a Doric magistracy, 614 perhaps, however, only judging 
from the form Saiiioupyoc;. These magistrates were, it is true, not 
uncommon in Peloponnesus, 615 but they do not occur often in the 
Doric states. They existed among the Eleans and Mantineans, 616 
the Hermioneans, 617 in the Achaean league, 618 at Argos also, 619 
as well as in Thessaly; 620 officers named epidemiurgi were 
sent by the Corinthians to manage the government of their 
colony Potidsea. 621 The statements and interpretations of the 
grammarians afford little instruction: among the Achseans at 
least, their chief duty was to transact business with the people; [145] 
which renders it probable, that at Argos they were identical with 
the leaders of the people; 622 of whom, as well as of some other 
public officers, whose functions admit of further explanation, we 
will speak in the following chapter. 
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Ml. Dionys. ap. Eustath. ad Od. XVII. p. 1285. Rom. Hesych. in v. 
Hence Philip (ap. Demosth. de Corona, p. 280.) writes to the demiurgi and 
synedri of the Peloponnesians. 

616 Thuc. ubi sup. 

617 Boeckh Corp. Inscript. No. 1193. and see Boeckh, pp. 11. and 594. 

618 Polyb. XXIV. 5. 16. Liv. XXXII. 22. XXXVIII. 30. and Drakenborch's 
note, Plut. Arat. 43. AAMIOPrOI in a Dymaean inscription, ib. 1543. 

619 Etym. Mag. p. 265, 45. Zonaras in v. 

620 Ibid. Aristot. Pol. III. 1. 

621 Thuc. I. 56. with the Scholia. Compare Suidas in 5r|p.ioupy6c.. 
'Eiri5r|p.{oupYOi are upper demiurgi, as the eTTioTpaTriyoi in Egypt, in the 
time of the Ptolemies, were upper or superior arparryyoi. 

622 As in Mantinea, Xen. Hell. V. 2. 3. 6. They were different from the 
regular ziXr\, Thuc. V. 47. In early times the Sapaoupyioa were of considerable 
duration, Aristot. Pol. V. 8. 3. Compare ^Eginetica, p. 134. 
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§ 1. Constitutions of Argos. § 2. Epidaurus, iEgina, Cos. § 3. 
Rhodes. § 4. Corinth. § 5. Corcyra. § 6. Ambracia, Leucadia, 
Epidamnus, Apollonia. § 7. Syracuse. § 8. Gela, Agrigentum. 
§ 9. Sicyon, Phlius. § 10. Megara. § 11. Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, Heraclea Pontica. § 12. Cnidos, Melos, Thera. § 
13. Cyrene. § 14. Tarentum. § 15. Heraclea Sciritis. § 16. 
Croton. § 17. And Delphi. § 18. Aristocratic character of the 
constitution of Sparta. 

1 . It is my intention in the present chapter to collect and arrange 
the various accounts respecting the alterations in the constitution 
of those Doric states, which deviated more from their original 
condition than Crete and Sparta: having been more affected by 
the general revolutions of the Greek governments, and drawn 
with greater violence into the strong current of political change. 
And first, with regard to Argos, I will extract the following 
particulars from former parts of this work. There were in this state 
three classes of persons; the inhabitants of the city, who were 
[146] for the most part Dorians, distributed into four tribes; a class of 

Periceci, and also a class of bondslaves, named gymnesii. 623 The 
kings, who were at first of the Heraclide family, and afterwards 
of another dynasty, reigned until the time of the Persian war; 624 
there were also officers named artynse, and a senate possessing 
extensive powers. All these are traces which seem to prove a 
considerable resemblance between the constitutions of Argos and 
Sparta, at least they show that there was no essential difference. 
But this similarity was put an end to by the destruction of 
a large portion of the citizens, in the battle with Cleomenes, 
and the consequent admission of many Periceci to the rights of 
citizenship. 625 Soon after this period, we find Argos flourishing 



624 See ch. 6. § 10. The notions of the ancients, on the subject of the Argive 
kings, seem very vague and doubtful. 
•7. 
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in population, industry, and wealth; 626 and in the enjoyment 
of a democratic constitution. 627 The latter, however, was ill 
adapted to acquire the ascendency in Peloponnesus, which Argos 
endeavoured to obtain after the peace of Nicias. Hence the people 
appointed a board of twelve men, with full powers to conclude 
treaties with any Greek state that was willing to join their party; 
but in case of Sparta or Athens proposing any such alliance, the 
question was to be first referred to the whole people. 628 The state 
also, in order to form the nucleus of an army, levied a body of 
well-armed men, 629 who were selected from the higher ranks. 630 
It was natural that these should endanger the democracy; and after 
the battle of Mantinea (B.C. 418.) they overthrew it, in concert 
with the Lacedaemonians, after having put the demagogues [147] 
to death. 631 Their dominion, however, only lasted for eight 
months, as an insurrection and battle within the city deprived 
them of their power, and reinstated the democracy. 632 Alcibiades 
the Athenian completed this change by the expulsion of many 
oligarchs, who were still remaining in the city; 633 afterwards he 
wished to overthrow the democracy by means of his friends, 634 in 
consequence of which they were all killed. Two parties, however, 
must have still continued to exist in this state. ^Eneas the Tactician 
relates, that the rich purposing to attack the people for the second 
time, and on a certain night having introduced many soldiers into 



626 Diod. XII. 75. 

627 See particularly Thucyd. V. 29. 41. 44.— to hA^Boc, Etyr\qioaxo (404 B.C.). 
Demosth. de Rhod. Libert, p. 197. 

628 Thuc. V. 27, 28. 

629 See the passages quoted above, p. 56. note y. [Transcriber's Note: This is 
the footnote to "great civil power," starting "See Thuc. V. 67."] 

630 Aristotle Pol. II. 3. 5. calls them roue, Yvwpiiiouc,. 

631 Aristot. ubi sup. Diod. XII. 80. Thuc. V. 81. rov hi "Apysi 5f)itov 
KazeXvaav, kou oAvyapxia Konxarri. Cf. 76. 

632 In July of 417 B.C. Thuc. V. 82. Diod. XII. 80. 
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the city, the leaders of the people hastily summoned an assembly, 
and ordered that every armed man should that night pass muster 
in his tribe, 635 by which means the rich were prevented from 
uniting themselves in a body. The leaders of the people (Srjuou 
npootdtai ) are here manifestly democratic magistrates, who 
rose to power during the contests between the opposite factions, 
and differed chiefly from the demagogues of Athens, in that their 
authority was official, without which they would not have been 
[148] able to convene an assembly of the people. For although the 

appellation of Srjuou npooTaTni; in the Doric states, as well as at 
Athens, sometimes denotes merely a person who by his character 
and eloquence had placed himself at the head of the people; we 
shall produce hereafter certain proofs, when we speak of Gela 
and Calymna, that it was also the title of a public officer. 

When, during the peace of Artaxerxes, the Lacedaemonians 
had ceased to possess any extensive share in the direction 
of public affairs in Peloponnesus, a spirit of ungovernable 
licentiousness and ochlocracy arose in those cities which had 
hitherto been under an oligarchical rule; everywhere there 
were vexatious accusations, banishments, and confiscations of 
property, especially of the property of such persons as had 
filled public offices under the guidance of Sparta, though, even 
during that period, (B.C. 374.) Argos had been a place of 
refuge for banished democrats. 638 But after the battle of Leuctra, 
when the power of Lacedsemon was completely broken, and 



635 C. 11. — navxaq, ovrac, ekcxtov, the emendation of Casaubon, who wishes 
to introduce the word EKaToaruc,; does not agree with what follows. Perhaps 
there were at that time ten tribes at Argos, as in Athens, and the xtAioi AoydSa; 
are here meant: but even then it would be difficult to fix the time of this event. 

636 Compare Plut. Alcib. 14. Nicostratus, who according to Theopompus ap. 
Athen. VI. p. 252 A. was Trpocran:r|c, rfjc, jtoAewc, at the time of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, was probably an officer of this description. Compare what was said on 
the demiurgi, ch. 8. § 5. 
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Peloponnesus had for a certain time lost its leader, the greatest 
anarchy began to prevail in Argos. Demagogues stirred up 
the people so violently against all privileged or distinguished 
persons, that the latter thought themselves driven to plot the 
overthrow of the democracy. 639 The scheme was discovered, 
and the people raged with the greatest ferocity against the real 
or supposed conspirators. On this occasion, more than 1200 
of the chief persons (many upon mere suspicion) were put to 
death; 640 and at length the demagogues, fearing to carry through [149] 
the measures which themselves had originated, suffered the same 
fate. This state of things was called by the name of OK.vxa\\o\i6<;, 
or club-law; it appears to have been a time when the strongest 
man was the most powerful. When the Athenians heard of 
these transactions, they purified their market-place, thinking 
that the whole of Greece was polluted by such atrocities: 641 
it was probably at the same time that the Argives themselves 
offered an expiatory sacrifice to the mild Zeus (Zeuc, MeiAixiocJ, 
for the free blood which had been shed. 642 Notwithstanding 
these proceedings, the rich and distinguished continued to be 
persecuted at Argos with the greatest violence; 643 for which the 
ostracism, a custom introduced from Athens, 644 together with 
other democratic institutions, 645 was the chief instrument. In 
times such as these, the chief and most noble features of the Doric 
character necessarily disappeared; the unfortunate termination of 



639 Diod. XV. 57, 58. 

640 Plutarch (Praec. Reip. ger. 17. p. 175.) reckons 1500 in all. He is followed 
by Helladius Chrestom. p. 979. in Gronov. Thesaur. Gr. vol. X. 

641 Plut. ubi sup. compare also Dionys. Hal. Archaeol. Rom. VII. 66. 

642 Pausan. II. 20. 1. 

643 Isocrat. ad Philipp. p. 92 C. D. Even however after this time principes 
occur, Liv. XXXII. 38. 

644 Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 5. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 851. Phavorinus in 6crpaKiv5a. 
Compare Paradys de Ostracismo in the Classical Journal, vol. XIX. p. 348. 

645 See Aristid. II. p. 388. 
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nearly all military undertakings 646 proves the decline of bravery. 
In so unsettled a state of public affairs, sycophancy and violence 
became prevalent: 647 notwithstanding which, their eagerness and 
attention to public speaking produced no orator, whose fame was 
sufficient to descend to posterity. 

2. In Epidaurus, on the other hand, the aristocracy continued 
[150] in force, and accordingly this city was as much attached to the 

Spartans, as Argos was disinclined to them. Of the artynse in 
this state, and of the senate of 180, as well as of the class of 
cultivators, and of the tribes, we have spoken in former parts of 
this work. 649 

As long as ^Egina remained an independent state, the 
government was held by the hereditary aristocracy, whose titular 
dignity was probably increased by the power derived from the 
possession of great wealth. The insurrection of a democratic 
party remained fruitless. iEgina and Corinth are decisive proofs, 
that under an aristocratical government an active and enterprising 
spirit of commerce may arise and flourish. 

The Epidaurian colony, Cos, without doubt, originally adopted 
the constitution of its mother-state. Before the 75th (probably 
about the 73rd or 74th) Olympiad, we find a tyrant appointed 
by the king of Persia reigning in this island, Cadmus, the son 
of Scythes of Zancle; 650 after some time, however, he quitted 
Cos, having established a senate, and given back the state its 
freedom; yet the island appears to have immediately afterwards 
fallen under the dominion of Artemisia. 651 At a later period, the 
influence of Athens opened the way to democracy, but it was 
overthrown by violent demagogues, who compelled the chief 



646 Isocrat. ubi sup. 

647 Apyeia cpopct ap. Diogenian. II. 79. Apostol. IV. 28. Eustath. ad II. p". p. 
286 Rom. 

648 Cicero Brut. 13. 

649 Ch. 5. § l.ch. 8. §5. 

650 See vol. I. p. 187 note a. 
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persons in self-defence to combine against it. 652 The senate 
((3ouA.r] or yepovaia) of the Coans, as well as their prytanes, 
have been mentioned above; 653 the nominal magistrates under 
the Roman dominion need not be here treated of. 

3. In the Argive colony of Rhodes, it may be supposed [151] 
that an ancient Doric constitution existed; for there were kings 
of the Heraclide family, and probably also a council with the 
same powers as the Spartan gerusia. The royalty expired after the 
30th Olympiad (660 B.C.); but the ancient family of the Eratidse 
at Ialysus, retained a considerable share in the government; 
probably exercising nearly the powers of a prytanis. Pindar shows 
that the frame of justice belonged to this once royal family, 654 
when he says, "Give, O father Zeus, to Diagoras favour both with 
citizens and with strangers, since he walks constantly in the way 
opposed to violence, knowing well what the just minds of noble 
ancestors have inspired in him. Destroy not the common progeny 
of Callianax. At the solemnities for the victory of the Eratidce, 
the whole city rejoices in banquets. Yet in a moment of time 
many winds meet from many quarters." Pindar thus early (464 
B.C.) predicts the dangers that then awaited the ancient family, 
to which Rhodes owed so much, from the growing influence 
of Athens; 655 throughout the whole ode he cautions the citizens 
against precipitate innovation, and prays for the continuance of 
the ancient firmly-seated constitution. 656 Both prophecies were 
fulfilled. The sons of Diagoras were condemned to death, and 



Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 2. 



653 P. 94. note b. and p. 140. note m. [Transcriber's Note: These are the 
footnotes to "peace and war," starting "Herod. VII. 148.," and to "sacrifices of 
the prytanis," starting "Hesychius KepKOC,."] 

654 Olymp. VII. 87. Callianax was one of the ancestors of Diagoras of the 
yEvoc. 'EpanSwv. 

655 Compare what Timocreon the Rhodian said in Olymp. 75. 4. 477 B.C. 
concerning the proceedings of Themistocles in this and in other islands, Plut. 
Them. 21. 

656 See Boeckh's masterly explanation of this ode at the end. 
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banished by the Athenians, as heads of the aristocracy; but the 
hero Dorieus returned to his country from Thurii, with Thurian 
ships, and fought with them against the enemies of his family, 

[152] as a faithful partisan of the Spartans. He was taken by the 

Athenians in the year 405 B.C., who, when about to condemn 
him, were moved by the appearance of the noble son of Diagoras 
(whose boldness of spirit corresponded with the size and beauty 
peculiar to his family), to release him from imprisonment and 
death. 657 The ancient fortune of the Rhodians, which was owing 
to their strict adherence to the Doric customs, and to their 
great commercial activity, was interrupted by the troubles of 
the Peloponnesian war, in which the alternation of the Athenian 
and Lacedaemonian influence by turns introduced democracy and 
aristocracy. At the time of the Sicilian expedition, Rhodes was 
under the power of Athens; 658 but the Spartans having in 412 
B.C. obtained the superiority in this island, 659 and Dorieus having 
been recalled by them (413 B.C.) in order to suppress internal 
dissensions, the governing power again reverted to the nobles: 
these latter having been compelled to unite against the people by 
the demagogues, who, while they distributed the public money 
among the people in the shape of salaries, had not repaid the 
sums due to the trierarchs, and at the same time vexed them by 

[153] continual lawsuits. 660 Soon after this period (408 B.C.), 661 the 



657 See Thucyd. VIII. 35, 84. Xen. Hell. I. 1, 2. I. 5. 19. Diod. XIII. 38, 43. 
Pausan. VI. 7. 2. The correctness of what Androtion relates in this passage is 
very doubtful. 



660 Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 5, 6. V. 5. 4. These three passages apparently refer to 
the same event; which (if this is the case) must have taken place at the time 
to which I have in the text referred it; for in the middle one the popular party 
is said to have been defeated by the nobles, Tipo Tfjc, ETravacrraaewc,, which 
cannot signify "before the revolution," a meaning which neither the words 
nor the context will admit; but "before the congregation of the inhabitants of 
the three small towns to the city of Rhodes," the orvdcrraaic, etii \xiav 'PoSov. 
Goettling indeed (ad. 1.) is of opinion, that the two first passages cannot refer 
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large city of Rhodes was founded, by collecting to one spot the 
inhabitants of the three small cities of the island, Lindus, Ialysus, 
and Camirus. But in 396 B.C. Rhodes was again recovered by 
Conon to Athens, and became democratical; 662 yet in five years 
(391 B.C.) the Spartan party was again victorious; 663 and the 
Social War finally put an end to the influence of the Athenians. 
From this time the interference of the Carian rulers, Mausolus 
and Artemisia, commenced, by which the oligarchy was greatly 
raised, and the democratical party driven out; to restore which, 
and to regard rather the cause of popular freedom in Greece, 
than the injuries received from the Rhodians, was the advice of 
Demosthenes to the Athenians. 664 At that time a Carian garrison 
was in the Acropolis of Rhodes. Out of these troubles and 
dissensions a constitution arose, in which, as far as we are able to 
ascertain, democracy prevailed, although the small number and 
extensive powers of the prytanes prove that it was not unmixed 
with aristocratical elements. According to the description which 
Cicero puts in the mouth of the younger Scipio, at this time all 
the members of the senate belonged (in the same year) to the [154] 
public assembly, and sat in alternate months (probably periods 
of six months, like the prytanes) in the senate and among the 
people; in both capacities they received pay (conventicium): the 
same persons also sometimes sat as judges among the people 
in the theatre, sometimes in the senate in criminal and other 



to the same event, since in the first the constitution of Rhodes is stated to have 
perished through (poftoc,, in the latter through KaTacppovnaic.. But the same 
example might have been strictly applicable to both; the yvwpipoi dreaded the 
disturbances of the demagogues, and at the same time despised the irregular 
proceedings of the people, and therefore overthrew the democracy. 

661 Diod. XIII. 75. See also Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, vol. II. p. 155. 

662 Diod. XIV. 79. 

663 Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 20-22. Diod. XIV. 97. 

664 In the speech concerning the freedom of the Rhodians, cf. Tiepi Euvrd^EWC., 
p. 194. The oligarchy of Hegesilochus (Theopompus ap. Athen. X. p. 444.) 
perhaps belongs to this period. 
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cases. 665 These statements cannot be easily reconciled with 
Strabo's view of the constitution, and yet there can be no doubt 
that he, as well as Cicero, speaks of the time preceding Cassius' 
conquest of Rhodes. "The Rhodians," he says, "though not 
under a democratic government, took great care of the people; in 
order to support the number of poor in the state, they provided 
them with corn, and the rich maintained the poor according 
to an ancient custom; there were also liturgies, by which the 
people were furnished with meat, &c." 666 Notwithstanding the 
democratic institution of the senate, many offices, those perhaps 
in particular which were connected with the administration, 
such for example as the superintendence of the marine, were 
managed on oligarchical principles; the internal quiet of Rhodes 
at this period is also a proof against the existence of an unmixed 
democracy. Accordingly, the true Doric characteristics were 
here retained for a longer time than in most other Doric states; 
[155] viz., courage, constancy, patriotism, with a haughty sternness of 

manners, and a certain temperance, which was indeed in some 
manner contrasted with their magnificence in meals, buildings, 
and all arts. 667 

4. Corinth, delivered by Sparta from its tyrants, had again 
reverted to its former constitution, which however was not so 
oligarchical as the hereditary aristocracy of the Bacchiadse. Some 
noble families, as the Oligsethidse, 668 had a priority, probably 



665 If I correctly understand de Repub. III. 35. cf. I. 31. and the traces of the 
later constitution in Aristid. Rhod. Cone. II. p. 385. and Dio Chrysost. Orat. 
31. passim. — With the passage in Cicero compare particularly Sallust. de Rep. 
Ord. 2., who states, that in Rhodes rich and poor sat together in judgment on 
both important and unimportant affairs. Tacitus also in Dial, de CI. Orat. 40. 
represents the Rhodian constitution as democratic. 

666 Strab. XIV. p. 653 A. 

667 Meurs. Rhod. c. 20. — The supposed letter of Cleobulus to Solon, in which 
he says that Lindus 5a\iOKpazei (Diog, Laert. I. 93. Suidas in KAeo^ouAoi;) 
evidently cannot be used for the constitutional history of Rhodes. 

668 Pind. Olymp. XIII. 2. oiKoc, apxpoc, aaroTc,. 
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the gerusia was composed of them; and the public assembly 
was restricted in a manner similar to that of Sparta. But at 
the same time Pindar celebrates Corinth as "the city in which 
Eunomia (or good government) dwells, and her sisters, the 
firm supports of cities, Justice and Peace, the bestowers of 
riches, who know how to keep off Violence, the bold mother of 
Arrogance." From these words it may also be conjectured, that 
the aristocratical party was compelled to resist the endeavours 
made by the people to extend their power: it remained, however, 
unshaken up to the date of the Peloponnesian war, and Corinth, 
with the exception of a short time, continued the faithful ally of 
Sparta, and foe of Athens. 669 At a later period, a democratic 
party, which relied upon Argos, rose in Corinth, by the assistance 
of Persian money: this at first obtained the supreme power, and 
afterwards attacked the Lacedaemonian party, consisting of the 
noble families, at the festival of the Euclea; and at last proceeded 
so far, as to wish to abolish the independence of Corinth, and to [156] 
incorporate it completely with Argos (B.C. 395 and 394. ) 670 The 
banished aristocrats, supported by some Lacedaemonians who 
were quartered at Sicyon, continued nevertheless to keep up a 
contest, and maintained themselves at Lechseum; 671 after this 
they must have returned and restored the ancient constitution: 
for we find Corinth again true to the Lacedaemonian alliance. 672 
In the time of Dion (356 B.C.) Corinth was under a government 
nearly oligarchical, little business being transacted in the popular 
assembly: 673 and although this body sent Timoleon as general 
of the state to Sicily (B.C. 345.), there was then in existence a 



9 In early times a close friendship existed between Corinth and Athens, 
Herod. V. 75. 95. Thuc. I. 40, 41. 

670 See Xen. Hell. IV. 4. 3. sqq. 

671 IV. 4. 6. sqq. 

672 See particularly VII. 4. 6. The refugees from Corinth to Argos in Olymp. 
101. 2. 375 B.C. (mentioned by Diodorus XV. 40.) were therefore democrats. 

673 Plut. Dion. 53. No conclusion can be drawn from the word SnitoKpoma in 
Plutarch. Timol. 50. for it is there used only to signify the contrary of rupavvic.. 
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gerusia (a name completely aristocratic), which not only treated 
with foreign ambassadors, but also, which is very remarkable, 
exercised a criminal jurisdiction. 674 The tyranny of Timophanes, 
who was slain by Timoleon, was, according to Aristotle, a short 
interruption of the oligarchy. 

5. From the moderate and well-balanced constitution, which 
Corinth had upon the whole the good fortune to possess, its colony 
Corcyra had at an early period departed. Founded under the 
guidance of Chersicrates, a Bacchiad, it was for a time governed 
by the Corinthian families, which had first taken possession of the 
colony. At the same time, however, a popular party was formed, 
which obtained a greater power by the violent disruption of 
[157] Corcyra from its mother-country, and the hostile relation in which 

the two states were thus placed. In addition to these differences, 
the connexion between Corcyra and the Peloponnesian league 
had been relaxed, and was replaced by a closer intimacy with 
Athens; so that while the aristocratic party had lost its hold, the 
democratic influence had taken a deep root. The people also 
strengthened themselves by the union of a numerous class of 
slaves. 676 By means of this combined force, the aristocratical 
party was overthrown, whose expulsion was attended with such 
scenes of blood and atrocity, as were hardly known in any 
other state of Greece. 677 But even before these occurrences the 
constitution had been democratical. 678 The popular assembly 
had the supreme power; and although the senate had perhaps 
a greater authority than at Athens, 679 it was manifestly only a 
part of the demus^ leaders of the people appear to have been 



674 Diod. XVI. 65, 66. 

675 Polit. V. 5. 9. 

676 Thuc. III. 73. 

677 See Dionys. Halic. Archaeol. Rom. VII. 66. Diod. XIII. 48. 

678 Thuc. III. 81. 

679 For a (SouAsurric. could hope, by virtue of his office, to persuade the people 
to an alliance with Athens, Thuc. III. 70. 
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in this, as well as in other states, a regular office. 681 From 
this time the most unbounded freedom prevailed at Corcyra, of 
which the Greek proverb says coarsely indeed, but expressively, 
'EAeuBepa Kopvcupa, x^C otcou BeAeic,. 682 The Corcyreans were 
active, industrious, and enterprising, good sailors, and active 
merchants; but they had entirely lost the stability and noble 
features of the Doric character. In absence of all modesty they 
even exceeded the Athenians, among whom the very dogs, as a 
certain philosopher said, were more impudent than in any other [158] 
place: fabulous reports were circulated in Greece, respecting 
the excessive luxury of the successors of the Phseacians. 683 
Yet even in this state an antidemocratic party, inclined to the 
Lacedaemonians, was never entirely expelled; and it frequently 
rose against the people without success, but in the time of 
Chares with a fortunate result, 685 The four or five 686 prytanes, 
who were at a later period the chief magistrates of Corcyra, seem 
not to have been entirely democratic magistrates, although the 
government was democratical; besides these officers, there occur 
in an important monument, 687 npoSiKOi (JouAac;, who appear as 
accusers in a lawsuit which has reference to the administration; 
also 7tp6(3ouAoi 688 with a npooTdTnc;, who brings a lawsuit of the 



681 Thuc. III. 70. IV. 46. .Eneas Poliorc. 11. Diodorus XII. 57. however says 
only, roue. 5r\\iaytxiyEiv £iw66ra<; xai pdAiara tou irAr|6ouc. itpoiaraaBai. 

682 Strabo lib. VII. Excerpt. 2. Proverb. Metric, p. 569. Schott. 

683 Concerning the eAecpavrivoa KWTiai of the Corcyraean whips, see Aristoph. 
ap. Hesych. in KepKupaia \iaoxiE,, Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1463. Zenob. IV. 49. 

684 In Olymp. 92. 3. 410 B.C. Diod. XIII. 48. and in Olymp. 101. 3. 374 B.C. 
Diod. XV. 46. 

685 iEneas Poliorc. 11. 

686 See p. 138. note y. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "democratic 
age," starting "See the great inscription."] Perhaps five prytanes in the 
inscription in Mustoxidi, Illustr. Corciresi, torn. II. p. 87. [Aapjo^svoc. MoAwra 
Ttpuraveuaac. xai oi ouvapxoi [Aap.]wv MoAwra iKsraiSac. ... KfAsaJpxoc. 

AeOVTOC. ... p..pOU 6EOIC.. 

687 The inscription quoted above, p. 138. note y. 

688 IlpoSiKoi and Jtpop'ouAoi also occur in another inscription, not written in 
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same description before the courts; besides which we learn, that 
from time to time revisions (SiopBoooeic,) of the laws took place, 
for which certain persons named SiopBootfjpsc, were appointed; 
and that a taufac, and a SioiKntric, were among the financial 
authorities. 

6. Another colony of Corinth, Ambracia, had been ruled by a 
tyrant of the family of the Cypselidse, named Gorgus (Gorgias), 
who was succeeded by Periander, evidently a member of the 
[159] same house: 689 this latter tyrant, having insulted one of the 

subjects of his illicit pleasures, was put to death by the relations 
of the latter. 690 The people had taken a share in the insurrection, 
and obtained the supreme power: 691 the first change having, 
however, been into a government founded on property, which 
insensibly passed into a democracy, on account of the low rate 
of property which qualified a person for public offices. 692 

In the Corinthian colony of Leucadia, the large estates were 
originally inalienable, and in the possession of the nobles: when 
the inalienability was abolished, a certain amount of property 



the Doric dialect, in Mustoxidi, torn. II. p. 92. n. 43., in which an apcpiitoAoc, 
(as in Syracuse) is also mentioned. 

689 If Periander was the son of Gorgus, and the latter (according to Anton. Lib.) 
the brother of Cypselus, Neanthes of Cyzicus (ap. Diog. Laert. I. 98.) was 
correct in stating that the two Perianders were avetfuoi. Yet the hypothesis 
adopted in b. I. ch. 6. § 8. has its reasons. According to that, the genealogy 
would be 

[Transcriber's Note: The graph shows Cypselus the father of one Periander, 
and Gorgue (Gorgias) the father of another Periander.] 

and then also Psammetichus might be considered as son of the same Gorgias 
(Gordias), without supposing the oracle in Herodotus V. 92 to be false. 

690 Aristot. Pol. V. 8. 9. Plut. Erot. 23. p. 60. 

691 Aristot. Pol. V. 3. 6. The Spartans also assisted in overthrowing the 
tyranny, b. I. ch. 9. § 5. 

692 Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 9. According to Anton. Liber. 4. a tyrant Phatecus also 
reigned at Ambracia, against whom an insurrection was caused by an oracle of 
Apollo, whom the Ambraciots considered as the author of their Euvopia. This 
Phalfficus (as is evident from the passage quoted) is called Phayilus by ^Elian. 
de Nat. Animal XII. 40. Compare the MSS. of Ovid's Ibis, 502. 
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was no longer required for the holding of public offices, by which 
the government became democratic. 693 

Epidamnus was founded by Corinthians and Corcyseeans, and 
a Heraclide, Phalias, from the mother-country, was leader of the 
colony. It cannot be doubted that the founders took possession 
of the best lands, and assumed the powers of government, only [160] 
admitting persons of the same race to a share. A single magistrate, 
similar to the cosmopolis at Opus, was at the head of the 
administration; 694 the phylarchs composed a species of council. 
But in the second period of the constitution, the phylarchs were 
replaced by a senate ($ov\r\), chosen on democratic principles: a 
remnant, however, of the early constitution was preserved, in the 
regulation that all magistrates, who were chosen from the ancient 
citizens (the proper noAvteuua), were compelled to be present 
in the public assembly, if a magistrate required it; 695 the highest 
archon also alone remained. 696 The Peloponnesian war was 
occasioned by a contest between the popular party at Epidamnus, 
and the nobles, in which the Corinthians, from jealousy against 
Corcyra, unmindful of their true interests, supported the former: 
of the issue of this contest we are not informed. The number 
of resident and industrious foreigners was very great: 697 besides 
this class of persons, none but public slaves were employed in 
mechanical labour, and never any citizen. 698 



693 Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 4. 

694 Ibid. III. 11. l.V. 1.6. 



695 This I conceive to be the meaning of Aristot. Pol. V. 1. 6. according to 
the reading of Victorius, 'HAiaia is only a different form of ciAiaia. See above, 
p. 88. note n. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "the Epidamnians," 
starting "Aristot. Pol. V. 1. 6."] The occasion of the revolution is perhaps 
related in V. 3. 4. 

696 In the clause apxwv 6 eic, qv ev (V. 1. 6.), it appears to me, that the word 
e<xriv, in III. 11.1. and the context, require the omission of qv. [This conjecture 
has since been confirmed by the best manuscript of the Politics. See Goettling's 
edition, p. 391.] 
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Of all the Corinthian settlements, Apollonia kept the nearest 
to the original colonial constitution, 699 upon which its fame 
for justice is probably founded. 700 The government remained 
[161] almost exclusively in the hands of the noble families and 

descendants of the first colonists, to whom the large estates 
doubtless belonged. 701 Perhaps Apollonia was indebted for the 
stability of its government to the Xenelasia; 702 an institution 
which was of the first importance for the preservation of ancient 
Greek customs, to a state closely bordering on barbarous nations. 
7. That we may not disturb the order of the Corinthian 
colonies, we will immediately proceed to consider the state of 
Syracuse. In the Syracusan constitution the following were the 
chief epochs. In the first, the government was in the hands of 
the gamori, 703 originally together with a king, 704 whose office 
was afterwards abolished. These we have already stated 7 to 
have been the original colonists, who took possession of the 
large estates cultivated by native bondslaves, and exercised the 
chief governing power. It is probable that the magistrates, and 
the members of the council, 706 who were leaders of the people 
in the assembly (dAva), were chosen from this body; in the same 
manner as the geomori of Samos formed a council, which after 
the subversion of the royalty governed the state. 707 Against these 
authorities, the people, having gradually become more pressing 



700 , 



See above, ch. 4. § 4. 



' Strabo VII. p. 316 C. 

701 Aristot. Pol. IV. 3. 8. cf. Herod. IX. 93. 

702 Lilian, ubi sup. 

703 'Ev lupavcouaaic. tuv Teuiiopuv KarexovTWV rr)v dpxnv are the words of 
the Parian Marble, Ep. 37. ad Olymp. 41. 

704 See above, p. 113. note m. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"Syracuse and Corcyra," starting "lb. § 7, 8."] 

705 Ch. 4. § 4. 

706 See also Plutarch. Prac. Reip. 32. p. 201. In the account of the confiscation 
of Agathocles' property (Diod. Exc. 8. p. 549 Wess.) the geomori appear as 
the supreme court of justice. 

707 Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 57. 
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in their demands, at length rebelled, and expelled them, by 
combining with their slaves the Cyllyrii (before B.C. 492. 708 ); 
but the democracy which succeeded was so irregular and [162] 
lawless, that it was of very short duration; 709 the people therefore 
voluntarily opened the gates to Gelon, when he came to restore 
the gamori, and gave themselves entirely into his power, 710 in 
485 B.C. The rule of Gelon, and of his successor, was, although 
monarchical, yet not oppressive, and upon the whole beneficial 
to the state: as the former allowed an extraordinary assembly 
of the people to decide concerning his public administration, 711 
it may be perhaps supposed that he wished to be considered an 
iEsymnetes, to whom the city, overcome by difficulties, intrusted 
the unlimited disposal of its welfare. With the overthrow of this 
dynasty, the second period begins, during which there was 
upon the whole a moderate constitution, called by most writers 
democracy, 712 and by Aristotle distinguished from democracy 
as a politeia, in his peculiar sense of the word. 713 Immediately 
after the downfall of Thrasybulus an assembly was convened, 
in which it was debated concerning the constitution. The public 
offices were only to be filled by the ancient citizens; while those 
who had been admitted by Gelon from other cities, together with 
the naturalized mercenaries, 714 were not to enjoy the complete [163] 



708 Herod. VII. 155. Dion. Hal. VI. 62. Compare Zenobius, quoted above, 
p. 61. note p. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "from the Greek," 
starting "Hesychius."] 

709 This is stated by Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 6. The story in Aristot. Pol. V. 3. 1. 
Plut. Prase. Reip. ubi sup. refers to the dissolution of the ancient hereditary 
aristocracy, which Plutarch calls dpiarr|v iroArreiav. 

710 Herod, ubi sup. 

711 Diod. XI. 26. .Elian. V. H. XIII. 36. 

712 Thuc. VII. 55. Demosth. Leptin. p. 506, &c. 

713 Pol. V. 3. 6. Compare, however, V. 10. 3. 

714 Herod. VII. 156. Diod. XI. 25. The reason why there was so great a number 
of foreign mercenaries in Sicily, is, that the native Sicilians would not serve as 
hired troops (Hesychius and Apostolius in EikeAoc, azpaz. Toup in Suid. vol. 
II. p. 614); the tyrants were therefore compelled to hire Condottieri, as for 
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rights of citizenship: 715 measures which occasioned a war within 
the walls of Syracuse. Lastly, in this, as well as in the other 
states of Sicily, peace was re-established by the restoration of 
the ancient citizens, a separation of the foreigners, who found a 
settlement at Messana, and a new allotment of the lands, 716 in 
which the estates of the nobles were probably divided anew. At 
the same time, by the violence of these proceedings, the states 
of Sicily were reduced to a feeble condition, which occasioned 
numerous attempts to set up a tyranny. As a security against this 
danger, the people (in 454 B.C.) established the institution called 
petalism, in imitation of the ostracism of Athens; but they had 
sufficient discernment soon to abolish this new form of tyranny, 
as all distinguished and well educated men 717 were deterred by it 
from taking a part in public affairs. Syracuse suffered at that time, 
as well as Athens, by the intrigues of demagogues and cabals of 
sycophants. 718 In this city, at an early period, a talent for the 
subtleties of oratory had begun to develope itself; which owed its 
origin to Corax, a man employed by Hieron as a secret spy and 
confidant, and celebrated among the people as a powerful orator 
[164] and sagacious councillor. 719 The naturally refined, acute, and 



instance Phormis the Maenalian. 

715 Diod. XI. 72, 73. 

716 Diod. XI. 76. cf. Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 11. This is the TToAiroypacpia and the 
orvaSaapoc,, Diod. XI. 86. Compare Goeller de Situ Syracusarum, 3. p. 9. 

717 Oi xapisctarot Diod. XI. 87. Compare the xapfevrsc, in Plutarch Phocion. 
29. Dion. 28. Aristot. Eth. Nic. I. 4. 2. I. 5. 4. IV. 8. 10. Concerning 
the Petalismus, see, besides Diodorus, Hesychius in v. Rivinus in Schlaeger's 
Dissert. 1774. vol. I. p. 107. 

718 What sycophants were in a democracy, were the cbraKouoroa and 
itoTaycoyiSei; in the tyranny of Hieron. (Aristot. Pol. V. 9. 3. comp. 
the vetus interpres ap. Schneider.), and of the Dionysii (Plut. Dion, de Curios. 
16. p. 147. who supposed that the latter were men). Compare vol. I. p. 183. 
note n. 

719 See the mutilated Scholia to Hermogenes in Reiske's Orators, vol. VIII. p. 
196. together with Aristotle ap. Cic. Brut. XII. 46. 
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lively temperament of the Sicilian Greeks 720 had already turned 
towards cunning and deceit; and in particular the young, eager 
after all novelty, ran counter to the temperance and severity of 
the ancient customs and mode of life. 721 As to the constitution 
at the time of the Sicilian war, we know that all public affairs 
of importance were decided in the popular assembly, 722 and the 
management of them was in great part confided to the leaders of 
the people (5r|jiou npooTdtai), who seem to have been regular 
public officers. 723 In what manner the people was led, is shown 
by the instance of Athenagoras, who represents the expedition 
of the Athenians, when already approaching the shores of Sicily, 
as a story invented by the oligarchs to terrify the people. To 
what extent a complete freedom of speaking before the people 
existed, is not altogether clear. 724 That persons of an aristocratic 
disposition still continued to possess political power, is evident 
from the speech of Athenagoras; 725 and it is probable from 
Aristotle, that they had an exclusive right to certain offices. The [165] 
third period begins with the victory over the Athenian armament. 
As this was decided by the fleet of the Syracusans, the men of 
inferior rank, who served as sailors, obtained a large increase of 
importance in their own sight, and were loud in their demands 
for admission to the highest offices; in the very same manner 



Siculi acuti, Cic. Verrin. III. 8. acuta gens et controversa natura, Brut. XII. 
46. dicaces, Verr. IV. 43. faced, Orat. II. 54. 

721 Diod. XI. 82. probably from Philistus. 

722 Thuc. VI. 32 sqq. 72 sq. Diod. XV. 19. 95. 

723 Thuc. VI. 35. 

724 Thuc. VI. 32, 41. Diod. XIII. 19. 

725 Hermocrates, of an aristocratic disposition, filled a public office. — The 
v£U)T£poi in Thucyd. VI. 38. cannot, from the context, be generally the 
young men of the city; they must be a party of youthful aristocrats, who were 
peculiarly hostile to the people, and, according to the statement of Athenagoras, 
wished to take advantage of the fear of a war and the blockade of Syracuse, for 
the purpose of regaining their lost privileges. In this sense oi re Suvdiievoi vcai 
oi veoi are combined in VI. 39. [See Arnold's History of Rome, vol. I. p. 332, 
note 29.1 
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as at Athens, after the battle of Salamis. In 412 B.C., upon 
the proposal of Diodes the demagogue, 726 a commission was 
appointed for the arrangement of a new constitution, in which 
the original contriver of the plan had himself the first place. The 
government was thus converted into a complete democracy, of 
which the first principle was, that the public offices should be 
filled not by election, but by lot. 727 There was formed at the same 
time a collection of written laws, which were very precise and 
explicit in the determination of punishments, and were doubtless 
intended, by their severity, to keep off those troubles, which the 
new constitution could not fail to produce. This code, which 
was also adopted by other Sicilian states, was written in an 
ancient native dialect, which seventy years afterwards (in the 
time of Timoleon) required an interpreter. 728 Notwithstanding 
these precautions, we find the democracy an Olympiad and a 
half later fallen into such contempt, 729 that the people, utterly 
incapable of protecting the city in the dangers of the time, 
[166] appointed a general with unlimited power: which measure, 

though always attended with bad success, they repeatedly had 
recourse to. Dionysius, a man powerful as well from his talents, 
as from the means which his situation as demagogue afforded 
him of keeping the people in continual dread of the nobles, 730 
soon became tyrant; 731 but he still allowed an appearance of 
freedom to remain in public assemblies, which he summoned, 
conducted, and dismissed. 732 Dion restored the democracy for 



726 Diodorus XIII. 19, 55. calls him a demagogue. 

27 Aristot. Pol. V. 3. 6. Diod. XIII. 35. The SripryyopoOvra; cast lots 
merely for the succession in which they were to address the people, Plut. 
Reg. Apophth. p. 89, 90. The generals were still chosen from among the 
SuvaTtoToaoi, Diod. XIII. 91. 

728 Diod. XIII. 33, 35. 

729 Plut. ubi sup. p. 92. 

730 Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 5. V. 8. 4. Diod. XIII. 96. 

731 Diod. XIII. 94. cf. Polyain. V. 2. 2. 

732 Diod. XIV. 45, 64, 70. See several passages in Pseud-Aristot. (Econ. II. 
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a short time, and only partially; 733 for it was his real intention 
to introduce a Doric aristocracy upon the model of those in 
Sparta and Crete. 734 Timoleon with more decision abolished the 
democracy, and restored the former constitution, 735 as may be 
supposed, not without sycophants and demagogues, who were 
not slow to turn their arms against the founder of the new 
liberty. 736 A mixture of aristocracy is discernible in the office of 
amphipolus of the Olympian Zeus, which lasted three centuries 
from 343 B.C. and probably combined political influence with 
the highest dignity; the person who filled it gave his name to the 
year. Three candidates were chosen for this office from three 
families by vote, and one of the three was selected by lot. 737 [167] 

It may be observed, that Timoleon caused a revision of the 
laws to be made by Cephalus, a Corinthian, who, however, was 
only called an interpreter of the code of Diodes, although, as 
it appears, he entirely remodelled the civil law. 738 We must 
pass hastily over the later times, remarking in general, that a 
feeble democracy continued to exist, frequently contending with 
clubs of oligarchs, 739 and afterwards falling into the hand of 
tyrants who had risen from demagogues; such, for instance, as 
Agathocles, who undertook to bring about a redivision of the 



2. 20. The assemblies summoned by Dion, for example, against Dionysius the 
Second (Diod. XVI. 10, 17, 20. Plut. Dion. 33, 38.), must not be considered 
as in any way connected with the tyranny. Cicero de Rep. III. 31. denies that 
Syracuse in the reign of Dionysius was a Respublica at all. 

733 Plutarch. Dion. 28. 

734 Ibid. 53. oxnpa — dpiOTOKpariav ex ov T1 1 v emoraroOaav kou f>paf>evovaav 
za \xeyiaza. See above, ch. 1. § 7. 



737 Diod. XVI. 81. with Wesseling's note, Cic. in Verr. I. 2. 51. 

738 Diod. XIII. 35. XVI. 70. 

739 Diod. XIX. 3-5. After a democracy of this kind, and before the time of 
Agathocles, the state was legally governed by a synedrion of 600 of the most 
distinguished persons (xapisararot), XIX. 6. 
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lands, and an abolition of all claims of debt. 740 Hiero II. did 
not suppress the council of the city, which Hieronymus never 
consulted; but as it again returned into existence immediately 
after the death of the latter prince, it appears that it could not 
have been a body chosen annually, but a board appointed for 
a considerable period. 741 The generals had at all times very 
large powers, especially in the popular assembly, in which, 
however, persons of the lowest condition had liberty to speak. 742 
Another military office also, that of the hipparchs, exercised a 
superintendence over the internal affairs of the state, in order to 
[168] guard against disturbances. 743 

8. After this account of the constitution of Syracuse, we may 
proceed to notice those of Gela, and its colony Agrigentum; 
as these cities, though deriving their origin from Rhodes, 
perhaps took Syracuse for their model in the formation of 
their government. In both states the noble and wealthy first 
held the ruling power; which was afterwards for a long time 
possessed by tyrants. 744 Agrigentum, after the overthrow of 
Thrasydseus in 473 B.C., received a democratic constitution: 745 



740 Diod. XIX. 4. 6-9. He also sometimes convened public assemblies, when it 
pleased him to play the SriporiKoc,. Diod. XX. 63, 79. 

741 Otherwise it must have been newly appointed by election or lot at the death 
of Hieronymus, of which Livy XXIV. 22 says not a word. The seniores (c. 24.) 
are probably members of this senate; a yepovaia also probably existed at that 
time, which occurs in a late inscription in Castelli Inscript. Sic. V. 5. p. 44. 

742 Liv. XXIV. 27. 

743 See Hesychius, Suidas, and Zenobius in iTTTidpxou nival;, on this tablet 
were entered ret rtov draKTOuvrtov ovopara. In Diod. XIV. 64. imieic, appears 
to be the name of the class of knights. 

7 At Gela Cleander was tyrant, after a period of oligarchy (Aristot. Pol. V. 
10. 4.), from 505 to 498 B.C. (Herod. VII. 157. Dion. Hal. VII. 1. Pausan. 
VI. 9.); then his brother Hippocrates 498-491 B.C. Gelon in 491 B.C. At 
Agrigentum there was a timocracy (Arist. Pol. V. 8. 4.), then Phalaris 555-548 
B.C. according to Eusebius and Bentley, then Alcmanes and Alcander (Heracl. 
Pont. 36.), Theron 488-473 B.C. according to Boeckh, and Thrasydaeus, who 
was expelled in the same year. 
745 Diod. XI. 53. Kop.iadp.evoi rrrv 5r|poKpcmav. 
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we know, however, that at that time an assembly of a thousand, 
appointed for three years, governed the state. This assembly was 
suppressed by Empedocles the philosopher; 746 who obtained so 
large a share of popular favour that he was even offered the 
office of king. 747 The assembly of a thousand also occurs in 
Rhegium and Croton, in speaking of which city we will again 
mention this subject. Further than this all information fails 
us. Scipio established anew the senate of Agrigentum, and 
ordered that the number of the new colonists of Manlius should 
never exceed that of the ancient citizens. 748 The same senate, 
in an inscription of the Roman time, 749 is called auYKAnTOc;, 
auveSpiov, and (3ouA.ri, and appears to have consisted of 110 
members; the day of meeting is stated: it appears that the 
senate then alternated every two months; 750 the decree of the 
senate is referred to the popular assembly (aXia); over which a 
Ttpodyopoc, presided 751 (which was also the name of the supreme 
magistrate at Catana in the time of Cicero); 752 the Hyllean tribe 
has the precedency on the day of this assembly. A hierothytes 
gives his name to the year, corresponding to the amphipolus 
at Syracuse; in whose place a hierapolus 753 is mentioned in a 
similar decree of Gela, 754 together with whom a Kateviauoioc,, an 



746 See Diogen. Laert. VIII. 66. Timaeus Fragm. 2. ed. Goeller. Sturz 
Empedocles, p. 108. 

747 Aristot. ap. Diog. VIII. 63. The words, ware ov povov qv tuv ttAouoiwv 
aXXa Kai rcov xa 5r|p.0TiKci 9povouvrwv, do not present any difficulty. 

748 Cic. Verr. I. 2. 50. 

749 Gruter, p. 401. Castelli, p. 79, &c. 

750 'AXxa<j]xa haac; 5i\ir\vov Kapvsiov E^nKOVTOc, I1EMI1TAI. See above 
concerning Rhodes, § 3. 

751 The Hierothytes was the irapaitpoaTcrrac, of the (WAr) (I1APAI1POETATA 
TAZ should be written). 

752 Verr. I. 4. 23, 39. 

753 Concerning the iepdiroAoi see Boissonade in the Classical Journal, vol. 
XVII. p. 396. 

754 Maffei Mus. Veron. p. 329. Muratori, p. 642, 1. Castello, p. 84. cf. ibid. p. 
25. 



[169] 
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annual magistrate (perhaps archon), is mentioned. In this state the 
senate ((3ouAr]) appears to have been changed every half year, 755 
their decrees being also confirmed by the assembly (dAioc); 756 
the assembly is led by a TtpooTaTric,, the same magistrate whom 
we have already met with in nearly all the democratic states of 
the Dorians, in Argos, Corcyra, and Syracuse. 757 

9. We now return to Peloponnesus. In Sic yon the tyrants 
had, as in other states, been the leaders of a democratic party; 758 
[170] but their dominion put an end to the times of disturbance and 

irregularity, which had occasioned the Pythian priestess to say, 
that "Sicyon needed a disciplinarian." 759 After their overthrow an 
early constitution was restored, which remained unshaken during 
the Peloponnesian war. We are only informed that in 418 B.C. 
the Lacedaemonians made the constitution more oligarchical; 760 
that it had not previously been entirely democratical, is shown 
by the fidelity with which Sicyon adhered to the head of the 
Peloponnesian league. After the battle of Leuctra we find that 
Sicyon possessed an Achaean constitution, i.e., one founded 
on property, in which the rich were supreme; 761 Euphron, in 
369 B.C., undertook to change this into a democracy, and 
thus obtained the tyranny, until the party of the nobles, whom 
he persecuted, overthrew him. 762 Plutarch states most clearly 
the changes in this constitution; "after the unmixed and Doric 
aristocracy 763 had been destroyed, Sicyon fell from one sedition, 



755 BouAac, ctAiaapa (vulg. aAiaapara) 5£UT£pac, E^apryvou Kapveiou rpiaxaSi. 

756 E5o^£ xq aAia Ka6a vcai xq pouAa, as the sense requires us to read with 
Castello. 

57 See also the Calymnian decree (Chandler, p. 21. n. 85.) e5o^e xq (SouAg xai 
tw Saitw yvcopa npooxaxav. 

758 B. I. ch. 8. § 2. 

759 Plutarch, de sera Num. Vind. 7. p. 231. 
760 Thucyd. V. 81. 



"AKparoc, Kod AcopiKr) apiaroKpatia, Plutarch. Arat. 2. 
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from one tyranny into another;" until, at the time of Aratus, 
it adopted the almost purely democratical institutions of the 
Achseans. 

As Phlius during the whole Peloponnesian war remained 
faithful to the interest of Sparta and hostile to Argos, it is evident 
that the state was under an aristocratic government. 764 In a 
revolution which took place before 383 B.C. the Lacedaemonian 
party had been expelled, but were in the same year again 
received by the people; the government, however, did not 
become democratical, until Agesilaus, introduced by the former 
party, conquered the city, and remodelled the constitution 765 [171] 
(379 B.C.). Before this period the democratic assembly consisted 
of more than 5000 members, those who were inclined to the 
Lacedaemonians furnished above 1000 heavy-armed soldiers. A 
very regular system of government is proved to have existed, by 
the patience and heroism with which the Phliasians, in 372-376 
B.C., defended their city and country against the attacks of the 
Argives, Arcadians, Eleans, and Thebans, until, without breaking 
their fidelity to Sparta, they concluded a peace with Thebes and 
Argos (366 B.C.). 

10. In Megara the tyranny of Theagenes, to which he 
rose from a demagogue, was overthrown by Sparta, and the 
early constitution restored, which for a time was administered 
with moderation, 766 but even during the Persian war it had 
already been rendered more democratical by the admission of 
Perioeci. 767 The elegiac poet Theognis shows himself about this 



764 Some members of the oligarchical party of Argos also fled to Phlius, 
Thucyd. V. 83. 

765 Xen. Hell. V. 2. 8. sqq. V. 3. 10. sqq. V. 3. 21. sqq. Fifty persons of each 
party made a plan for a new constitution. Hell. V. 3. 25. The refugees residing 
at Argos, in 375 B.C. were manifestly democrats, the same as in Xen. Hell. 
VII. 2. 5. in 369 B.C. 

766 Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 18. Meyapeiq 0£ay£vr| — EKJSaAovrec,, oAiyov xpovov 
Eoucppovnoav Kara rr)v TioAtreiav. 

3. It appears to me nearly certain that the passage refers 
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time the zealous friend of aristocracy; 768 he dreads in particular 
men who stir up the populace to evil, and, as leaders of parties, 
cause disorder and dissension in the peaceful city; he laments the 
disappearance of the pride of nobility, the general eagerness for 
riches, and the increase of a crafty and deceitful disposition. 769 
[172] These struggles after popular liberty, promoted by demagogues, 

soon produced the greatest disturbance; the people no longer 
paid the interest of their debts, and even required a cession of 
that which had been already paid (TtaAwTOKia); the houses of 
the rich, and the very temples, were plundered; many persons 
were banished for the purpose of confiscating their property. 770 
It was perhaps at this time that the Megarians adopted the 
democratic institution of ostracism. 771 The nobles, however, 
soon returned, conquered the people in a battle, and restored an 
oligarchy, which was the more oppressive, as the public offices 
were for a time exclusively filled by persons who had fought 
against the people. 772 It is probable that the consequence of this 
return was the revolt of Megara from Athens, in 446 B.C.; 773 
in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Lacedaemonian 
party was predominant. But in the eighth year of the war the 
aristocratic party of Megara was in banishment at Pegse; and 
when they were about to be recalled, and restored to their city, 
the leaders of the people preferred to have the Athenians in the 
town rather than the citizens whom they had driven from their 



to Megara near Corinth. 

768 See above, ch. 1. § 4. ch. 4. § 8. 

769 V. 43, 66, 847. ed. Bekker. [See generally on the aristocratical tendency of 
the poetry of Theognis, and the constitution of Megara, Welcker, Prolegomena 
ad Theognin, pp. x-xli.] 

770 Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 6. V. 4. 3. Plut. ubi sup. I suspect that Theognis (v. 677.) 
speaks of this period, xpnH aTa 5' apirdfjouai pMa, Koap.oc, 5' aitoAwAsv, and in 
the whole political allegory of the passage. This was the time of the violence 
done to the Peloponnesian theori, Plutarch ubi sup. p. 59. 

771 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 851. Phavorinus in 6arpaKiv5a. 
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walls. By the influence of Brasidas, however, they returned, 
upon a promise of amnesty, which they did not long observe. For 
having first obtained the supreme offices (to which they must 
therefore have had a particular claim), they brought a hundred of 
their chief enemies before the people, and forced them to pass [173] 
sentence upon the accused with open votes. The people, terrified 
by this measure, condemned them to death. At the same time 
the dominant party established a close and strict oligarchy, 774 
which remained in existence for a very long period. 775 In 
375 B.C., we again find that democracy was the established 
constitution, and that the attempts of the oligarchs to change 
it were defeated. 776 Demosthenes 777 mentions a court of three 
hundred in this state, sitting in judgment on public offences; and 
at this time nobility and wealth were frequently united in the same 
persons. Of the Megarian magistrates we have already mentioned 
a king, 778 to which may now be added the hieromnamon, an office 
always held by the priest of Poseidon, 779 and probably having 
the same duties and privileges as the amphipolus, hierapolus, 
and hierothytes in the Sicilian states. The antiquity of this 
office is evident from its occurrence in the colonies of Megara, 
Byzantium and Chalcedon. In the former a hieromnamon is 
mentioned in a decree quoted by Demosthenes, 780 who gives his 
name to the year; in the latter, a decree now extant 781 mentions 



774 Thuc. IV. 66, 74. 

775 Thuc. ubi sup. et V. 31. In this aristocratic period the Tipop'ouAoi were 
magistrates of high authority in Megara, Aristoph. Acharn. 755. 

776 Diod. XV. 40. 

777 Ttepi irapom:p£a(3£iac., pp. 435, 436. 

78 Above, p. 113, note i. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "very late 
period," starting '"Etti (foaiAEOc. naaydSa."] 

79 Plutarch. Symp. VIII. 8. 4. p. 319, where indeed the expression is very 
indefinite. 

780 De Corona, p. 255. and in another decree in Polyb. IV. 52. 4. They also 
occur in coins. 

781 In Caylus, Recueil, II. pi. 55. in the king's library at Paris. It is the same 
which Corsini F. A. I. 2. p. 469. considered as Delphian. It decrees a crown 
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first a king, then a hieromnamon, then a prophet, together 
[174] with three nomophylaces, all administering the public affairs 

(aioujivoovTec;) for the appointed term of a month. The two first 
we have already seen united in the very same manner at Megara; 
the third refers to the worship of Apollo, of the transfer of which 
from the mother-state to Chalcedon we have already spoken, and 
pointed out an oracle of Apollo which was delivered there; 782 
the nomophylaces also occur at Sparta. The hieromnamon was 
probably priest also of Poseidon in the colonies, the worship of 
which god, deriving its origin from the Isthmus of Corinth, was 
at least more prevalent than any other. 783 

11. The constitution of Byzantium was at first royal, 784 
afterwards aristocratical, 785 and the oligarchy, which soon 
succeeded, was, in 390 B.C., changed by Thrasybulus the 
Athenian into democracy. 786 Equal privileges were at the same 
time probably granted to the new citizens, who, on account of 
their demands, had been driven from the city by the ancient 
colonists. 787 After this, the democracy appears to have continued 
for a long time; 788 but on account of the duration of this form 



to a 'Ayepwv (3ouAc«;, and the eight persons whose names are subscribed are 
probably senators. 

782 Vol. I. p. 250, note 1. 

783 See, besides other writers, Boettiger, Amalthea, vol. II. p. 304. — Of the 
hieromnemons Letronne has treated at full length, Mem. de l'Acad. des 
Inscriptions, torn. VI. p. 221, but without remarking that, besides Delphi, they 
are peculiar to Megara and its colonies, 

784 At least if Dineus (Dinaeus) was king, see book I. ch. 6. § 9; this Dineus is, 
however, called by Hesychius Milesius, § 20, only general of the Byzantians, 
and TOJTdpxnc. of Chalcedon. He appears, nevertheless, to be an historical 
personage. Concerning the bondslaves, see above, ch. 4, § 5. 

785 According to Hesychius Milesius, Aeuv tic, twv Bu^avriuv apiaTOKpomav 

786 Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 27. What the Thirty in Diodorus XIV. 12. are, whom 
Clearchus put to death after the magistrates, we are entirely ignorant, since the 
right explanation or emendation of the word Boiwtouc, is still a desideratum. 

787 Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 10. 

788 Theopompus ap. Athen. XII. p. 526 E. cf. Memnon. 23. ap. Phot. Biblioth. 
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of government, and the habit of passing their time in the [175] 
market-place and the harbour, which the people had contracted 
from the situation of the town, a great dissoluteness of manners 
existed; and this was also transferred to the neighbouring city of 
Chalcedon, which had adopted the Byzantine democracy, and, 
together with its ancient constitution, had lost the temperance and 
regularity for which it had been distinguished. In these times the 
Byzantians were frequently in great financial difficulties, from 
which they often endeavoured to extricate themselves by violent 
measures. 789 In the document quoted by Demosthenes, the senate 
(fkoAa) transfers a decree in its first stage, called prjtpa, 790 to an 
individual, in order to bring it before the people in the assembly 
(akia), nearly in the same manner as was customary at Athens; 
the existing constitution is called in this document & Ttdtpioc, 
noXueia. The office of archon was perhaps introduced together 
with the democracy; 791 the civil authority of the generals existed 
in many states in later times. The hundreds (sKaxoaxvc,) occur 
apparently as a subdivision of the tribes, 792 and therefore as a 
species of phratrise; 793 they were probably common to all the 
colonies of Megara, since we find them in Heraclea on the 
Pontus. In this city we know to a certainty that the hundreds were 
divisions of the tribes, of which there were three; 794 the rich (i.e., 



p. 724. 

89 Pseud-Aristot. (Econ. II. 2. 3. The transit duties levied at the Bosporus are 
well known, Boeckh's Economy of Athens, vol. II. p. 40. 

790 A decree of the senate before it had received the sanction of the people was 
also called pr|rpa in Sparta; see above, ch. 5. § 8. 

791 It occurs on coins. See Heyne Comment, rec. Gotting. vol. I. p. 8. 

792 Pseud-Aristot. ubi sup. 

793 Chandler. Inscript. App. 12. p. 94. 

794 tineas Poliorcet. 11. (ad calc. Polyb.) ououv auToTc, rpiwv cpuAwv 
Kod rerrdpwv eKaroaruwv. There must evidently have been more than four 
hundreds to three tribes, as Casaubon remarks. Perhaps we should read 
rerrapwv Kori EiKooi EvcaTOOTUcov, or with Goettling (Hermes, vol. XXV. 
p. 155.) rerrdpwv ev eKdarri eKaroaruwv. Casaubon's emendation of 
TerrapaKovra for rerrdpwv is not admissible, as forty is not divisible by 
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[176] the possessors of the original lots) were all in the same hundred; 

but the demagogues, intending to destroy the aristocracy, divided 
the people into sixty new hundreds, independent of the tribes, in 
which rich and poor were entered without distinction: nearly the 
same measure as that by which Cleisthenes had so greatly raised 
the democracy at Athens. 

This Heraclea Pontica, a settlement in part of Boeotians, 
but chiefly from Megara, 795 had doubtless originally possessed 
the same constitution as other Doric colonies; and the different 
classes were, first, the possessors of the original lots; secondly, a 
demus, or popular party, who had settled either at the same time or 
subsequently; and, thirdly, the bondslaves, the Mariandynians. 
Although we are not able to give any detailed account of the 
changes in the government of this state, it may be observed, that 
for a time the citizens alone had political power (the noAfteuua); 
but that the people had the privilege of judging (that is, probably 
in civil cases), which occasioned a change in the constitution. 797 
Before 364 B.C. the popular party demanded with violence an 
abolition of debts, and a new division of the territory; the senate, 
which at that time was not a body selected from the people, 
but from the aristocracy, 798 at length, being unable to act for 
itself, knew no other means than to call in the assistance of 

[177] Clearchus, an exile, who immediately marched with a body 

of soldiers into the city. But, instead of protecting the dignity 
of those who had called him in, he became a leader of the 
people, and, what in fact he is already, who sets the blind fury 
and physical force of the multitude in action against justice and 
good order — a tyrant. 799 Clearchus put to death sixty of the 



three without a remainder. The event probably took place before the 104th 
Olympiad, 364 B.C. 

795 See book I. ch. 6. § 10. 

796 See above, ch. 4. § 5. 



Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 6. 



797 

798 This is evident from the context of the passage in Justin. XVI. 4. 

799 Compare with Justin tineas Poliorc. 12. 
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members of the senate, whom he had seized, 800 liberated their 
slaves, i.e., the Mariandynians; and compelled their wives and 
daughters to marry these bondsmen, unquestionably the best 
means of extirpating an hereditary aristocracy; but the pride of 
noble descent was so strong in the breasts of these women, that 
the greater number freed themselves from the disgrace by suicide. 
It must be supposed, that a tyranny administered in so violent 
a spirit, and continued through several generations, destroyed 
every vestige of the ancient constitution. 801 

12. In the Spartan colony of Cnidos the government was 
a close aristocracy. At the head of the state was a council of 
sixty members, who were chosen from among the nobles. Its 
powers were precisely the same as those of the Spartan gerusia, 
from which its number is also copied. It debated concerning all [178] 
public affairs, previously to their being laid before the assembly 
of the people, and had the superintendence of manners. The 
office lasted for life, and was subject to no responsibility. 802 
The members were styled duvrjuovec,, and the president was 
called &(p£0Tr]p, who inquired the opinion of each councillor. 
Only one person from each family was eligible to the council 
and public offices, younger brothers being excluded. This 
occasioned dissensions between members of the same family; 
those who were not admitted joined the popular party, and the 



800 According to Polyasnus II. 30. 2. Clearchus caused the whole senate of 300 
to be put to death, which is here represented as a standing body. 

801 Of the Megarian colony Astypalcea have inscriptions in tolerable 
preservation, but not until the last times of independence, when the constitution 
became similar to that of Athens. An inscription, already quoted in vol. I. 
p. 116, note y, begins eSo^e xa (3ouAg koii rtp 5aptp cpiA ... eveuc. ETtEOTarei 
yvcopa irpu[raviwv £H£i]5r| ApvcEaiAac. MoipayevEuc. ai[p£6£icj ayopavopoc. 
£TiepeAr|8r| tou 5apou \xexa Ttaaac. cpiAoripiac., &c. Another contains ouvBrJKoa 
between the Sfjpoc. rwv 'AaTuitaAaiEcov and the 5r\\ioc; twv 'Pwpoawv; in 
this also we read, eSo^e tu 5r|pw EuxwviSac. EukAeuc. eneazazei itpuravitov 
[yvwua]. See Boeckh Corp. Inscript. Gr. Nos. 2483, 2485. 

802 All this is stated in Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 4. 
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oligarchy was overthrown. 803 This event probably took place a 
short time before the life of Aristotle. Eudoxus the philosopher, 
and Archias, a person of whom little is known, are mentioned as 
legislators of the Cnidians. 804 

In the Spartan island of Melos we find nothing remarkable, 
except that the power of the magistrates was at least greater than 
at Athens, 805 Of the ancient constitution of Thera, and of its 
ephors, we have already spoken. 806 

13. The changes in the government of Cyrene we pointed 
out when speaking of the Periceci. Originally the constitution 
was perhaps nearly similar to that of Sparta. Afterwards the 
ancient rights of the colonists came into collision with the claims 
of the later settlers, and at the same time the kings obtained 
an unconstitutional and nearly tyrannical power. It appears that 
they were stimulated by their connexion, both by friendship and 
marriage, with the sovereigns of Egypt, to change the ancient 
[179] royalty into an oriental despotism. Hence, in the reign of 

Battus III., Demonax the Mantinean, who was called in to 
frame a constitution for this city, restored the supremacy of the 
community; he likewise gave to the new colonists equal rights of 
citizenship with the ancient citizens, although the latter doubtless 
still retained many privileges. The power of the kings was limited 
within the narrowest bounds; and they were only permitted to 
enjoy the revenues flowing from the sacerdotal office and their 
own lands, 807 whereas they had before claimed possession of the 



803 Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 3, 11. 



804 The former by Hermippus ap. Diog. Laert. VIII. 88. and Plutarch, in Colot. 
32. p. 194. The latter by Theodoretus Gra:c. Aff. IX. 16. 

805 Thucyd. V. 84. 

806 Above, ch. 6, § 10, and ch. 7, § 1. 

807 Tepevea in the Homeric sense, Herod. IV. 161. Cf. Diod. Exc. 8. vol. II. 
p. 551. Wesseling. Td tuv itpoyovwv yepea in Herodotus, IV. 162. which 
Arcesilaus wished to regain, refers to the revenues, as well as to the privileges 
of which the kings had been deprived. Compare Thrige, Res Cyrenensium, p. 
154. note. 
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whole property of the state; 808 they had, like the Spartan kings, a 
seat and vote in the council, and probably presided over it, which 
duties were performed by Pheretime, the mother of Arcesilaus 
III., during the absence of her son. 809 These restrictions were, 
however, violently opposed by the princes just mentioned, as 
well as by their successors, who thus drew upon themselves their 
own ruin. Arcesilaus also, to whom Pindar addressed an ode, the 
fourth of the name, ruled with harshness, and protected his power 
by foreign mercenaries: 810 and the poet doubtless advised him 
with good reason, although without success, "not to destroy with 
sharp axe the branches of the great oak (the nobles of the state), 
and disfigure its beautiful form; for that, even when deprived of 
its vigour, it gives proof of its power, when the destructive fire of [180] 
winter (of insurrection) snatches it; or, having left its own place 
desolate, serves a wretched servitude, supporting with the other 
columns the roof of the royal palace" (i. e. , if the people in despair 
throws itself under the dominion of a foreign king). 811 But the 
soothing hand with which the poet advises that the wounds of 
the state should be treated was not that of Arcesilaus, celebrated 
only for his boldness and valour. For these reasons he was the 
last in the line of the princes of Cyrene (after 457 B.C.), and a 
democratical government succeeded. His son Battus took refuge 
in the islands of the Hesperides, where he died; and the head of his 
corpse was thrown by these republicans into the sea. 812 The new 
form of government obtained stability and duration by an entire 
change; the number of the tribes and phratrias was increased, 
the political union of the houses destroyed, the family rites were 
incorporated in the public worship, 813 &c. Some element of 



808 Diod. vol. II. p. 550. Wess. 

809 Herod. IV. 165. 

810 Boeckh Explic. ad Pind. Pyth. IV. p. 266. 

811 Pyth. IV. 263. according to Boeckh's explanation. 

812 Heracl. Pont. 4. 

813 Aristotle Pol. V. 2. 11. says, that the founders of the democracy at Cyrene 
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disturbance and revolution must, however, have been still left in 
the constitution, 814 if the Cyrenseans requested Plato to contrive 
for them a temperate and well-ordered government, which the 
philosopher is said to have declined, on the ground that they 
seemed too prosperous to themselves. At a later period, Lucullus 
[181] the Roman is said to have restored the city to tranquillity, after 

many wars and tyrannies. 815 

14. In the constitution of the Lacedaemonian colony of 
Tarentum there were two chief periods. In the first we must 
infer, from the analogy of the other Doric colonies, that there was 
the same division of ranks, viz., noble citizens, governing the 
state under a king; 816 the people, to whom few and limited powers 
were allowed; and aboriginal bondsmen, chiefly residing upon 
the lands of the highest class. 817 This constitution must, however, 
have been gradually relaxed; for Aristotle calls it apoliteia in the 
limited sense, which, as he informs us, lasted over the Persian 
war, and did not pass into a democracy until a large part of the 
nobles had been slain in a bloody battle against the Iapygians 
(474 B.C.) 818 The transition was introduced without any violent 
revolution, by some measures, in which the aristocracy submitted 
to the claims of the people. First of all, according to Aristotle, 819 



established other and more tribes; which statement must be referred to this 
time; for that by the rov Sfjpov Ka6iardvr£c, Demonax is not meant, is evident 
from the circumstance that this person only instituted three tribes, and therefore 
could hardly have increased their number. See Thrige, Res Cyrenensium, pp. 
103-192. 

814 See also concerning the contest between a democratic and aristocratic party 
in Olymp. 95. 1. 400 B.C. Diod. XIV. 34. 

815 Plut. Lucull. 2. — Concerning the ephors of Cyrene see above, ch. 7. § 1. 

816 Ch. 6. § 10. 

817 Concerning these see above, page 52. note f. [Transcriber's Note: This 
is the footnote to "noticed above," starting "So also ib Strab."] From these 
Pelasgian bondsmen, bands of robbers, called Ti£pi5ivoi, proceeded, according 
to Plato Leg. VI. p. 777. Cf. Athen. VI. p. 267. 

818 Polit. V. 2. 8. See Heyne Opusc. Acad. vol. II. p. 221. 

819 Aristot. Pol. VI. 3. 5. oi Tapavrivoi, xoiva ttoiouvtec. ret Krr|p.aTa tou; 
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they divided the public property among the poorer classes; but [182] 
only gave them the use of it; i.e., apparently the public lands 
were apportioned out to them; but at the payment of a small 
rent, in token that they had not the absolute property in the 
soil. Besides this popular measure, the number of all the public 
offices was doubled; and one half was filled by election, the 
other by lot; in order, by the latter mode of nomination, to open 
a way to their attainment by the lower orders. This democracy at 
first promoted to a great degree the prosperity and power of the 
state, 820 while persons of character and dignity were at the head 
of the government; for example, one of the first men of the time, 
Archytas the Pythagorean, a man of singular vigour and wisdom, 
who, as well as all adherents of the Pythagorean league (of which 
he could not then have been a member), was of an aristocratical 
disposition. 821 He was general seven times, although it was 
prohibited by law that the same person should hold this office 



aitopoic, eiii rrrv xpfjcnv, euvouv raxpaoKEud^oucn to irAfj6oc,. eti 5e tcic, OCpXOCC. 
iraaow; Eirainaav Sittck;, tck; p.£v caperac,, tck; 5e KAnpcdTac,; tck; p.sv vcAnpcoTcic,, 
ojtioc; 6 5f\\ioc; cwtcov \xezexj\, tck; 5' caperac., i'va iroAiTeuwvTca (SeAtiov. 
These institutions can only be referred to this period, for the present tense 
TrapaaK£ud<Jouai shows their existence when the author was writing; £Tioir|oav 
refers only to the time of the institution, and the words i'va p.£T£Xfl again prove 
their actual existence. — As to the interpretation of the words vcowa ttoioOvtec, 
tc( KTr|p.c(TC( £iri Tr)v xpn ovv ! ^ i s known that at Rome, when the ager publicus 
was divided among the plebeians, it was either given them by assignation 
as absolute property (mancipium, dominium), in which case it ceased to be 
publicus; or it was held by possessiones, in early times by the patricians, who 
only occupied it with an usufructuary right, while the land remained publicus, 
was not marked out with limits, and could be at any time reclaimed by the state 
(See Niebuhr's Roman History, vol. II. p. 363. sqq. ed. 1. Eng. Transl. compare 
vol. I. note 443. ed. 2.). The occupation of the public lands of Tarentum was 
probably allowed to the poor on similar conditions. As to the SiTrac, Tioieiv 
tcic, apxctc,, Aristotle seems to mean, that if, for example, there had been two 
agoranomi, four strategi, &c. they then made four agoranomi, eight strategi, 
&c: of whom two and four were chosen by lot, two and four by election. 

820 Strabo VI. p. 280. 

821 Which would also be proved by the Fragment of Archytas concerning the 
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more than once, 822 and never suffered a defeat: 823 the people 
[183] with a noble confidence entrusted to him for a considerable 

time the entire management of public affairs. 824 At a subsequent 
period, however, as there were no longer any men of this stamp to 
carry on the government, and the corruption of manners, caused 
by the natural fruitfulness of the country, and restrained by no 
strict laws, was continually on the increase, the state of Tarentum 
was so entirely changed, that every trace of the ancient Doric 
character, and particularly of the mother-country, disappeared; 
hence, although externally powerful and wealthy, it was from 
its real internal debility, in the end, necessarily overthrown, 
particularly when the insolent violence of the people became a 
fresh source of weakness. 825 

15. On the constitution of the Tarentine colony Heraclea 
(433 B.C.) the monuments extant, although important in other 
respects, afford little information. In the well-known inscription 
of this city, an ephor gives his name to the year, five chosen 
surveyors (opiotai) are to value the sacred lands of Bacchus, and 
to measure it according to the rules of Etruscan agrimensores, 
upon the decree of the public assembly, 826 in order to ascertain 
what had been lost in the course of time, and to secure the 



Spartan constitution (Stobseus Serm. 41. Orelli Opusc. Moral, vol. II. p. 254.), 
;/it were genuine. 

822 Diog. Laert. VIII. 79. six times, according to .Elian. V. H. VII. 14. cf. III. 
17. 

823 Aristoxenus ap. Diog. L. VIII. 82. See Jamblich. Pythag. § 197. Hesych. 
Miles, in Vit. Archyt. 

824 Strab. p. 280. Demosth. 'Epwr. p. 1415. Plut. de Educ. lib 10. p. 28. Praic. 
ger. Reip. 28. p. 191. Cf. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. ed. Harles. vol. II. p. 30. 

825 Concerning the aaeAyeta and u(3ptc, of the Tarentines, see particularly 
Dionys. Hal. ed. Mai. XVII. 5, 7. — A (3ouAr| at Tarentum, whose 
npofiovXevynx was necessary for a declaration of war, in Livy VIII. 27. A 
public assembly deciding concerning peace and war, Diod. XIX. 70. Plut. 
Pyrrh. 13. Cheirotonia of this assembly, Plut., Qu. Gr. 42. from Theophrastus. 

826 See above, p. 88. note 1. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "and 
Heraclea," starting '"AAia KaTcbcAr|roc,."] 
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remainder. After this, the state, two polianomi, and the horistse, 
let the sacred land according to a decree of the Heracleans, and 
state the conditions; in which certain officers named oiTayepTai 
are mentioned as inspectors of the public corn- magazine. The [184] 
annual polianomi are bound to take care that the contracts of 
lease shall be observed; they carry on inquiries upon this subject 
jointly with ten sworn colleagues, elected by the people, in case 
of any breach of contract, collect the appointed fines, and refer, 
in cases of singular importance, to the public assembly, they 
themselves being subject to the responsibility. 

16. To these we may add Croton, since this city, founded 
under the authority of Sparta by a Heraclide, and therefore 
revering Hercules himself as its founder, 827 must be considered 
as belonging to the Doric race, although at a later period the 
more numerous Achaean portion of the population appears to 
have preponderated. Croton was the soil upon which Pythagoras 
endeavoured to realise his notions of a true aristocracy, an 
endeavour in which he succeeded. This, however, we cannot 
comprehend, unless we consider his ideal state as no airy project 
or phantom of the brain, but rather as founded upon national 
feelings, and as being even the foundation of the governments of 
Sparta, Crete, and the cities of Lower Italy, in which Pythagoras 
first appeared: and for this reason he is described as in part merely 
to have restored and renewed; for example, to have destroyed 
tyrannies, quieted the claims of the people, and re-established 
ancient rights, 828 &c. Croton, however, he selected as the 
centre of his operations, as being under the protection of Apollo, 
his household god; 829 and, secondly, as being the "city of the 
healthy," an advantage which it owed to its climate, to gymnastic [185] 
exercises, and to purer morals than were prevalent at least in the 
neighbouring cities of Tarentum and Sybaris. The government 



. 12. and b. II. ch. 12. 

828 



Jambl. Pythag. 7. p. 33. 15. p. 255, 257. Cf. Porph. Pythag. 21. 22. 
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of this city was, when the philosopher came forward, in the 
hands of the senate of a thousand, 830 which formed a synedrion; 
the Crotoniats are reported to have offered to Pythagoras the 
presidency of this senate, 831 probably as prytanis. 832 A similar 
senate of a thousand existed at Agrigentum in the time of 
Empedocles; the same number of persons, elected according to 
their property, were sole governors at Rhegium. 833 This council 
of a thousand members also existed at Locri. 834 From this we may 
infer that the thousand of Croton were the most wealthy citizens: 
who in states of which the power is derived from the possession 
of land are, before the government is disturbed by revolutions, 
generally identical with the noble families. At Croton they had 
power to decide in most affairs without the ratification of the 
popular assembly, 835 and also possessed a judicial authority. 836 
Now the council instituted by Pythagoras (which appears not 
to have been formed of members elected according to property, 
but to have been chosen on purely aristocratical principles) only 
contained three hundred members, 837 a number which frequently 
occurs under similar circumstances; 838 at the head of this council 
was Pythagoras himself. One of the most remarkable phenomena 
[186] in the political history of the Greeks is, that the philosophy 

of order, of unison, of koouoc,, expressing, and consequently 
enlisting on its side, the combined endeavours of the better part 



830 Jambl. Pythag. 9. p. 45. and Dicasarchus ap. Porphyr. 18. who calls the 
members y£povr£c.. Perhaps the ouyKAr|roc, in Diod. XII. 9. is the same. 

831 Valer. Max. VIII. 15. ext. 1. 

832 See above, p. 140, note m. [Transcriber's Note: These is the footnote to 
"sacrifices of the prytanis," starting "Hesychius KEpKoc,."] 

833 Heraclid. Pont. 25. 

834 See below, ch. 11. §6. 

835 Jamblich. 35. p. 260. 

836 See b. I. ch. 6. § 12. 

837 Diog. Laert. VIII. 3. See Apollon. ap. lamblich. 35. p. 254, 261. Justin. 
XX. 4. 

838 See above, ch. 5. § 4. 
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of the people, obtained the management of public affairs, and 
held possession of it for a considerable time; so that the nature 
and destination of the political elements in existence being 
understood, and each having assigned to it its proper place, those 
who were qualified both by their rank and talents were placed 
at the head of the state; a strict self-education having in the first 
place been made one of their chief obligations (as it was of the 
(puAavcec, of Plato), in order by this means to prepare the way for 
the education of the other members of the community. At present 
it is generally acknowledged that the Pythagorean league was in 
great part of a political nature, that its object was to obtain a 
formal share in the administration of states, and that its influence 
upon them was of the most beneficial kind, which continued 
for many generations in Magna Grsecia after the dissolution of 
the league itself. 839 This dissolution was caused by the natural 
opposers of an aristocracy of this description, the popular party 
and its leaders; for in this character alone could Cylon have 
been the author of the catastrophe which he occasioned; it is 
recorded, that the opposition of this order to an agrarian law, 
which referred to the division of the territory of the conquered 
Sybaris among the people, served to inflame their minds. 840 [187] 
The opposite party demanded that the whole people should have 
admittance to the public assemblies and to public offices, that 
all magistrates at the expiration of their offices should render an 
account to a tribunal composed of members elected by lot, 841 that 
all existing debts should be cancelled, and that the lands should 



39 The elucidation of this fact is without doubt the work of Meiners, Geschichte 
der Wissenschaften, vol. III. ch. 3. The reason why Plato, de Rep. X. p. 
600, represents Pythagoras as one who had been a master of education not in 
a public but a private capacity, is, that the Pythagorean discipline and mode of 
living, the (Sioc. etii ard9ur|, was only kept up as a private institution, while the 
public regulations of Pythagoras had long fallen into oblivion. 

840 Apollonius ap. Jamblich. 35. p. 255. 

841 Ibid. p. 257. cf. 260. 
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be newly divided: 842 from which we must infer, that the highest 
officers of the Pythagoreans were, according to the Spartan and 
Cretan principle, irresponsible, and that they considered election 
by vote as necessary for all such situations. How fatal to the 
quiet of Lower Italy were the convulsions which followed the 
destruction of this league (about 500 B.C.), is proved by the 
large share which the whole of Greece took in their pacification. 
This was at length effected by the Italian cities entirely giving 
up the Doric customs, and adopting an Achaean government and 
institutions; 843 which they were afterwards, first by the power of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, and then of the neighbouring Barbarians, 
compelled to surrender. Now the Achaean constitution, according 
to Polybius, 844 had become a democracy immediately after the 
overthrow of the last king Ogyges; and retained the same general 
character, though some subordinate parts experienced very great 
alterations: we also know that it was very unlike the Spartan 
government. 845 I cannot, however, refrain from doubting whether 
it could properly be termed democracy at so early a period, since 
Xenophon states, that in Sicyon, in 368-365 B.C., timocracy 
[188] was the prevailing form of government, "according to the laws 

of the Achceans," &46 which words cannot be referred to a mere 
transitory condition of that race. There also was always among 
the Achseans an equestrian order (inneic;), of greater consideration 
and influence on the government than can be reconciled with 
complete democracy. 847 So also at Croton, in the year of the city 
637 (117 B.C.), there was a complete democracy; but (as in all 
the cities of the Italian Greeks at this period) a senate of nobles 
existed, which was frequently at open war with the people. 848 



842 Jambl. 35. p. 262. 

843 Polyb. II. 39. Jambl. 35. p. 263. See Heyne Opuscul. Acad. II. p. 178. 

844 II. 41. 5. and passim. Pausan. V. 7. 1. 

845 Thucyd. V. 80. 

846 Hell. VII. 1.44. 

847 See, for example, Plutarch. Philopcemen. 7, 18. 
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17. Lastly, it is proper to mention the constitution of Delphi, 
if our supposition is admitted to be correct, that the most 
distinguished Delphian families were of Doric origin. 849 It 
was also shown that these families composed at an early period 
a close aristocracy; the priests were chosen from among the 
nobles, to whom the management of the oracle belonged; from 
their body was taken the Pythian court of justice (which may be 
compared with the Spartan gerusia, and the Athenian court of the 
ephetae), as well as the chief magistrates, among whom in early 
times a king, 850 and afterwards a prytanis, was supreme. 851 At 
a later period we find mention of archons who gave their name 
to the year. 852 At the same time a popular party was formed 
(perhaps from the subjects of the temple), which in a later age at 
least exercised its authority in a public assembly. 853 The senate [189] 
((3ouA.rO of Delphi was at this period, as in Gela and Rhodes 
(according to the hypothesis before advanced), renewed every 

half year; but it appears to have consisted of very few members, 
for only one senator (ftouAeuoov), or at most a few, in addition 
to the archon, are named in the donatory decrees of Delphi. 854 
Many particulars which belong to a later date we pass over, as 
our only object is to point out the characteristic points of the 
ancient constitution. 

18. From these various accounts it follows, that although there 
was no one form of government common to the Doric race in 
historic times, yet in many of these states we find a constitution 



8. Above, ch. 8. § 3. 

850 Above, ch. 6. § 10. From the passage quoted it is seen that even in Plutarch's 
time a (SaaiAeuc,, in name at least, existed. 

851 Above, ch. 8. § 8. [Transcriber's Note: There is no such section number in 
that chapter.] 

852 Boeckh Corp. Inscript. Nos. 1688, 1689, 1694, 1705. The Delphian 
archons Gylidas and Diodorus in Olymp. 47. 3. 590 B.C. and 49. 3. 582 B.C. 
(Argument. Schol. Pind. Pyth.) were, however, perhaps, prytanes. 

853 Ibid. No. 1693. 

854 Ibid. Nos. 1702. sqq. 
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of nearly the same character, which preceded and caused the 
subsequent changes and developments; and was of unequal 
duration in different states. This constitution, which we, with 
Pindar, consider as most strongly marked in the Spartan form 
of government, was of a strictly aristocratic character; 855 hence 
Sparta was the basis and corner-stone of the Greek aristocracies, 
and in this country alone the nobility ever retained their original 
dignity and power. Hence also Sparta, during the flourishing 
period of her history, never had a large number of exiles on 
political grounds, while in the other Grecian states the constant 
revolutions to which they were subject generally kept one party or 
other of the citizens in banishment; nor did she ever experience 
[190] any violent disturbances or changes in her constitution, 856 

until the number of the genuine Spartans had nearly become 
extinct, and the conditions necessary for the permanence of the 
ancient government had in part been removed. Now I call the 
Spartan constitution an aristocracy, without the least hesitation, 
on account of its continued and predominant tendency towards 
governing the community by a few, who were presumed to be 
the best, and as it inculcated in the citizens far less independent 
confidence than obedience and fear of those persons whose 
worth was guaranteed by their family, their education, and the 
public voice which had called them to the offices of state. The 
ancients, 857 however, remark, that it might also be called a 



855 Auorripd Kai dpiOTOKpariKr) iroAiTEia, Plutarch. Comp. Lycurg. et Num. 
2. According to Plutarch de Monarchia 2. p. 205. the government of Sparta 
was an dpioTOKpaTiKr) oAiyapxia Kai au6£KaaToc.. Isocrates Nicod. p. 31. D. 
says of the Lacedaemonians, oikoi p.£v 6Avyapxoup.£voi, rcepi 5e tov ttoAeijov 
paoiAsuoiJEVoi. Comp. Cragius I. 4. 

856 Isocrat. Panath. p. 287 A. Crete also was free from tyranny, according to 
Plato Leg. IV. p. 711. 

857 Isocrates Areopag. p. 152 A. says that the Lacedaemonians were KciAAiara 
ttoAit£u6ij£voi, because they were pdAiara 5r|p.oKpaToup.£voi. Plat. Leg. IV. 
p. 712 D. Aristot. Pol. II. 3. 10. IV. 5. 11. IV. 6. 4, 5. and compare Cicero de 
Rep. II. 23. who states that the respublica Lacedcemoniorum was mixta, but 
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democracy, since the supreme power was always considered 
as residing in the people, and an entire equality of manners 
prevailed; that it might be called a monarchy on account of the 
kings; 858 and that in the power of the ephors there was even 
an appearance of tyranny: so that in this one constitution all 
forms of government were united. 859 But the animating soul 
of all these forms was the Doric spirit of fear and respect for 
ancient and established laws, and the judgment of older men, the 
spirit of implicit obedience towards the state and the constituted [191] 
authorities (neiBapxiot); 860 and, lastly, the conviction that strict 
discipline and a wise restriction of actions are surer guides to 
safety, than a superabundance of strength and activity directed to 
no certain end. 

The relation which, according to these Doric principles, existed 
between an inferior and a superior, between the private citizen 
and the magistrate, also extended to the Spartans and other states, 
as the former were for a long time considered as aristocrats when 
compared with the other Greeks. This superiority was not caused 
by external preponderance and compulsion, but by the internal 
acknowledgment that strict laws and a well-ordered discipline 
belonged to them above all. It is often curious to remark how great 
was the power of a Lacedaemonian cloak and stick (okvvxXx] xai 
tpvpoov, as Plutarch says) among the other races of the Greeks: 861 



not temperata; and on the other side the pretended Archytas in Stob. Serm. 41. 

858 The king in the Doric constitution was said to honour the people, 5ap.ov 
VEpaipeiv, Pind. Pyth. I. 61. 

859 The Cretan constitution also, according to Plato (ubi sup.), united every 
form of government. 

860 To this, and not to conquests, the expression of Simonides, Sap.aaip.p'poroc, 
Xirapra, refers, according to Plutarch Agesil. 1. Compare Polyb. IV. 22. 2. 
Plut. Lycurg. 30. Prase. Ger. Reip. 20, 21. p. 181, 182. Lac. Apophth. p. 246. 
the verses of Ion the tragic poet in Sextus Empiricus adv. Mathem p. 69 A. and 
a Spartan inscription of late date, Boeckh Corp. Inscript. No. 1350. r| ttoAic, M. 
Aur. 'AcppoSeioiov — rfjc, ev rote, itarpiou; AuKoupyEioic, eBeoiv sutfjuxiac, Kod 
TT£i6apxiac. xdpw. 

861 See Plutarch. Lycurg. 29, 30. 
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how, as it were by magic, the single Gylippus, although by no 
means the best of his nation, brings union and stability into the 
people at Syracuse, and first gives all their undertakings force and 
effect; on more than one occasion a single Spartan was enough 
to unite squadrons of iEolians and Ionians of Asia, and make 
them act in common; and even at the times of the dissolution 
of the Grecian name, we see Spartans acting as the generals of 
[192] mercenaries bound by no other law than the firm and decided 

will of their leaders. 

Many of the noblest and best of the Athenians always 
considered the Spartan state nearly as an ideal theory realised 
in practice; and, like Cimon and Xenophon (whose decided 
preference for Sparta, though perhaps sometimes prejudicial to 
his own country, must not be called folly), joined themselves to 
this state with zeal and eagerness, even to the prejudice of their 
own interests. The preference of all the followers of Socrates 
for Sparta is well known; 862 and Lycurgus, the most just of 
financiers, united to an aristocratical disposition an admiration 
for the laws of Lacedsemon. 863 It is singular that men of 
such eminence, both in a practical and theoretical view, should 
express their admiration of a state, 864 which modern writers 865 
have often represented to us as a horde of half savages. Nor must 
the judgment of the persons above mentioned, who were without 
doubt sufficiently acquainted with the object of it, be attributed 
to a morbid craving after a state of nature which the Athenians 
had for ever lost. 



862 Compare the Platonic Socrates, Criton. 14. Protag. p. 342 C. Repub. 
VIII. p. 544 C. with the Socrates of Xenophon, Mem. III. 5. 15. and what 
Antisthenes says in Plut. Lye. 30. 

863 In Leocr. p. 166. 5. The words of ^Eschines, aXX ov AaK£5oap.6vun (in 
Timarch. 25. 32.), are merely a ridiculous imitation of Cimon. 

864 Polybius IV. 81. 12. also calls the Spartan constitution KaAAiorr| TtoAiTEia. 

865 As, for example, the ignorant de Pauw, who was preceded among the 
ancients in an attempt to decry Sparta by Polycrates (probably the orator), 
Heyne de Spart. Rep. Comment. Gotting. vol. IX. p. 2. 
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We moderns, on the other hand, on account of our 
preconceived notions with respect to the advancement of 
civilization, do not read without partiality the lessons which 
history affords us; we refuse to recognise the most profound [193] 
political wisdom in an age which we believe to have been 
occupied in rude attempts after the formation of a settled 
form of government. Far otherwise the political speculators 
of antiquity, such as the Pythagoreans and Plato, who considered 
the Spartan and Cretan form of government, i.e., the ancient 
Dorian, as a general model of all governments; and, in fact, 
the ideal constitution which was realized in Sparta approaches 
most nearly to that which Pythagoras attempted to establish in 
Lower Italy, and which Plato brought forward as capable of 
being put in practice, viz., a close communion, nearly similar 
to that of a family, having for its object mutual instruction. 
For the regulations of Pythagoras have many things besides 
their aristocratic spirit in common with the Spartan form of 
government, such as the public tables, and in general the 
perpetual living in public, with the number of laws for the 
maintenance of public morality (disciplina morum); and the 
community of goods, which existed among the Pythagoreans, 
is nearly allied to the Doric system of equalizing the landed 
estates. And Plato, although he at times criticises the Spartan and 
Cretan constitution in a somewhat unfair manner, has evidently 
derived his political notions, mediately or immediately, from 
the consideration of that form of government: 866 for it is hardly 
possible that any person should speculate upon government, 
without proceeding upon some chosen historical basis, however 
he may endeavour to conceal it. But the Athenian and Ionic 
democracy he altogether despises, because that appeared on his 
principles to be an annihilation of government rather than a [194] 
government, in which every person, striving to act as much as 



866 Concerning the similarity of Plato's state, and the Lacedaemonian 
government, see Morgenstern de Platon. Rep. p. 305. 



[195] 
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possible for himself, destroyed that unison and harmony in which 
each individual exists only as a part of the whole. 

It would be interesting to know what were the opinions and 
judgments of Spartans of the better time concerning these relaxed 
forms of government. We may well suppose that they did not 
view them in a favourable light. The people of Athens must 
indeed have appeared to them in general, as a Lacedaemonian 
in Aristophanes 867 expresses himself, as a lawless and turbulent 
rabble. For this reason they refused in the Peloponnesian war to 
negociate with the whole community; and would only treat with a 
few selected individuals. 868 Upon the whole, the state of Sparta, 
being, in comparison with the general mutability of the Greeks 
after the Persian war, like the magnet, which always pointed to 
the pole of ancient national customs, became dissimilar, both in 
political and domestic usages, to the rest of Greece; 869 and for 
this reason the Spartans who were sent into foreign parts either 
gave affront by their strangeness and peculiarity, or, by their 
want of consistency and firmness, forfeited that confidence with 
which they were everywhere met. 



867 pudxstoc., Lysistrat. 170. Compare the A.d(3poc. arpdroc. of Pindar quoted 
above, p. 9. note y. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "form of 
government," starting "Herod. VI. 43."] 

868 Thuc. IV. 22. Compare the excuses of Alcibiades VI. 89. 
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§ 1. Tenure of land in Laconia. § 2. Partition of the land into 
lots, and their inalienability. § 3. Law of inalienability of land 
repealed by Epitadeus. § 4. Lacedaemonian law respecting 
marriage portions and heiresses. § 5. Similar regulations 
respecting landed property in other states. § 6. The syssitia 
of Crete and the phiditia of Sparta. § 7. Contributions to the 
public tables in Crete and Sparta. § 8. Domestic economy of 
Sparta. § 9. Money of Sparta. § 10. Regulations respecting the 
use of money in Sparta. § 11. Changes in these regulations. 
Taxation of the Spartans. § 12. Trade of Peloponnesus. 
Monetary system of the Dorians of Italy and Sicily. 

1. Having now considered the individuals composing the state 
in reference to the supreme governing power, we will next view 
them in reference to property, and investigate the subject of the 
public economy. It is evident that this latter must have been 
of great simplicity in the Doric states, as it was the object of 
their constitution to remove everything accidental and arbitrary; 
and by preventing property from being an object of free choice 
and individual exertion, to make it a matter of indifference to 
persons who were to be trained only in moral excellence; hence 
the dominant class, the genuine Spartans, were almost entirely 
interdicted from the labour of trade or agriculture, and excluded 
both from the cares and pleasures of such occupations. 870 Since 
then upon this principle it was the object to allow as little freedom 
as possible to individuals in the use of property, while the state 
gained what these had lost, it is manifest that under a government 
of this kind there could not have been any accurate distinction [196] 
between public and private economy; and therefore no attempt 
will be made to separate them in the following discussion. 

870 Above, ch. 2. § 3. 
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All land in Laconia was either in the immediate possession 
of the state, or freehold property of the Spartans, or held by 
the Periceci upon the payment of a tribute. That there were 
flocks and lands belonging to the state of Sparta, is evident 
from facts which have been already stated; 871 although perhaps 
they were not so considerable as in Crete: 872 the large forest, 
in which every Spartan had a right of hunting, must also have 
belonged to the community. There can be no doubt that this 
property of the state was different from the royal lands, 873 which 
were situated in the territory of the Periceci: it is probable that 
these (as well as the rest of that district) were cultivated by the 
Periceci, who only paid a tribute to the king. The rest of the 
territory of the Periceci was divided into numerous but small 
portions, of which, as has been already remarked, there were 
30,000; 874 a number which was probably arranged at the same 
time with that of the hundred towns. 875 In each lot (KArjpoc,) only 
one family resided, the members of which subsisted upon its 
produce, and cultivated it, to the best of our knowledge, without 
the assistance of Helots. For this reason the 9000 lots of the 
Spartans, which supported twice as many men as the lots of the 
Periceci, 876 must upon the whole have been twice as extensive; 
each lot must therefore have been seven times greater. Now the 
[197] property of the Spartans was, according to the united testimony 

of all writers, set out in equal lots; probably according to some 
general valuation of the produce; 877 for the area could not have 
been taken as a standard in a country where the land was of such 



871 Herod. VI. 51. Compare above, ch. 6. § 9. 

872 See ch. 4. § 1. concerning the irvoia. Compare the reit£vr| Snitooia of 
Byzantium in Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. II. 2. 3. 

873 As also in Cyrene. See ch. 9. § 13. 

874 Ch. 3. § 6. 

875 Ch. 2. § 1. 

876 Ch. 3. § 6. 

77 Compare the supposed apophthegm of Lycurgus concerning the equal ricks 
of corn, Plut. Lye. 8. 
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different degrees of goodness. Yet even this method of allotment 
might not have precluded all inequality: which, on account of the 
natural changes of the soil, must in the course of time have been 
much augmented; and to this result the variable number of the 
slaves, which were strictly connected with the land, necessarily 
contributed. Nevertheless this fact proves that there existed a 
principle of equality in the contrivers of the regulation: for, 
as we remarked above, this division was in strictness only a 
lower degree of a community of goods, which the Pythagoreans 
endeavoured to put in practice, on the principle of the possessions 
of friends being common; 878 and which actually existed among 
the Spartans in the free use of dogs, horses, servants, and even 
the furniture of other persons. 879 The whole institution of the 
public tables in Sparta and Crete was, indeed, only a means of 
producing an equal distribution of property among the members 
of them. 880 

2. Although similar partitions of land had perhaps been made 
from the time of the first occupation of Laconia by the Dorians, 
the later division into 9000 lots cannot have taken place before 
the end of the first Messenian war. 881 There is something very [198] 
remarkable in the historical account, that Tyrtseus by means of 
his poem of Eunomia repressed the desire of many citizens for 
a redivision of the lands. 882 It may be explained by supposing 
that the Spartans, who before that time had possessed allotments 
in Messenia, from which they then obtained no returns, wished 



See, among others, Timasus ap. Schol. Plat. Phaed. p. 68. Ruhnk. and ap. 
Diog. Laert. VIII. 10. Meiners, Geschichte der Wissenschaft, III. 3 Cicero de 
Rep. IV. (p. 281. Mai.) ap. Non. in v. proprium, p. 689. Gothofr. compares 
Plato's Communitas bonorum. with the institution of Lycurgus. 

879 Xen. Rep. Lac. 6. 3, 4. Aristot. Pol. II. 2. 5. Plut. Lac. Inst. p. 252. 

880 Aristot. Pol. II. 2. 10. 

881 The apophthegm of Polydorus ap. Plutarch, p. 223. shows that this king set 
on foot a xAripwaic. of Messenia. 
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that new estates in Laconia should be assigned to them. 883 At the 
time, however, of that division Sparta must in fact have had about 
9000 fathers of families (or, according to the ancient expression, 
so many oIkoi), of which each received a lot; for families and 
lots were necessarily connected. 884 If then we suppose that every 
family of a Spartan was provided with a lot, the chief object was 
to keep them together for the future by proper institutions: and 
to ascertain the means which were employed to attain this end 
(for they were upon the whole successful) is a problem which 
has never yet been satisfactorily solved. 885 The first part was the 
preservation of families, in which the legislator was in ancient 
times assisted by the sanction of religion. Nothing was more 
[199] dreaded by the early Greeks than the extinction of the family, 

and the destruction of the house; 886 by which the dead lost 
their religious honour, the household gods their sacrifices, the 
hearth its flame, and the ancestors their name among the living. 
This was in Sparta provided against by regulations concerning 
heiresses, adoptions, introductions of mothaces, and other means 
which will presently be mentioned: those persons also who 
had not as yet any children were sometimes spared in war. 887 
The second means was the prohibition to alienate or divide the 



883 This agrees completely with a fact mentioned by Pausan. IV. 18. 2. that 
Tyrtsus appeased the internal troubles, which arose from Messenia having 
been left uncultivated, on account of the incursions of the Messenians from 
Eira. — It was doubtless on this occasion that the Spartans, who had lots in 
Messenia, called for a fresh division of the Spartan territory; and to quiet these 
complaints Tyrtasus composed his Eunomia. 

884 Plut. Agis 5. vcai tuv oi'vcwv Bv 6 AuKoupyoc. topics (puAarrovrtov api6p.6v 
ev rale. SiaSoxaTc,, vcai itaTpoc. itaiSi rov xAfjpov ajraAiirovroc.. See Heyne ut 
sup. p. 15. 

885 The difficulties have been well perceived by Friederich von Raumer, 
Vorlesungen iiber alte Geschichte, vol. I. p. 236. 

886 Thus Herodotus VI. 86. says of Glaucus the Spartan, oure ti aitoyovov, 
out' ioTin ouSspia vop.i<Jop.iwv sivai rAauvcov. 

887 Herod. VII. 205. Compare Diod. XV. 64. also Thucyd. V. 64. 
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family allotment, 888 which necessarily required the existence of 
only one heir, 889 who probably was always the eldest son. 890 
The extent of his rights, however, was perhaps no further than 
that he was considered master of the house and property; while 
the other members of the family had an equal right to a share 
in the enjoyment of it. The head of the family was styled 
in Doric eoTiOTtdiicov , the lord of the hearth? 91 the collective 
members of the family were called by Epimenides the Cretan 
ojiOKdnoi, that is, literally, eating from the same crib? 92 and by 
Charondas ouooinuoi, or "living upon the same stock;" 893 and [200] 
by the Spartans perhaps naootai. 894 The master of the family 
was therefore obliged to contribute for all these to the syssitia, 
without which contribution no one was admitted; 895 we shall 
see presently that he was able to provide this contribution for 
three men and women besides himself; the other expenses were 
inconsiderable. 896 If, however, the family contained more than 
three men, which must frequently have been the case, the means 



" 88 Heraclid. Pont. 2. ttwAeiv 5e yfjv AaK£5aip.ovioic, oriaxpov vevoyaozai (cf. 

Arist. Pol. II. 6. 10), Tfjc, apxoaac, p.oipac, avav£p.£a6oa ouSev e^eoti. Cf. Plut. 

Inst. Lac. p. 252. 

>89 This is quoted as a Laconian law by Proclus ad Hes. Op. 374. p. 198. 

Gaisford. 

890 Younger brothers, however, inherited immediately, if the elder died without 
lawful issue, Plutarch. Ages. 4. 

891 Pollux I. 8. 75. X. 3. 20. with Hemsterhuis' note. Concerning the words 
derived from raw, see Valckenaer. ad Ammon. 3, 7. 

892 The members of a family might be said to eat together, to be opoKomoi, 
notwithstanding the institution of the syssitia, for the public tables did not 
furnish all the food. 'Op-OKairvoi (the reading of the best MS.) comes to the 
same thing; as the fire of the hearth was used by the Greeks more for cooking 
than for warmth; and in the summer for the former exclusively. 

893 Aristot. Pol. I. 1.6. 

894 Hesychius, rawrai: auyyeveTc,, oikeioi. 

895 Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 21. 

896 The paxpa Exovrec, in Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 7. 4. must be those who possess 
no KAfjpoc, of their own, like the pavcpctv ouoiav K£Krr|p.£voi in Aristot. Pol. II. 
6. 10. 
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adopted for relieving the excessive number were either to marry 
them with heiresses, or to send them out as colonists; or the state 
had recourse to some other means of preventing absolute want. 
This would have been effected with the greater ease, if it were 
true, as Plutarch relates, that immediately after the birth of every 
Spartan boy, the eldest of the tribe, sitting together in a lesche, 
gave him one of the 9000 lots. 897 For this, however, it must be 
assumed that the state or the tribes had possession of some lots, 
of those perhaps in which the families had become extinct; but 
we know that these lots went in a regular succession to other 
families, 898 by which means many became exceedingly rich. 
These elders of the tribe, mentioned by Plutarch, were therefore 
probably only the eldest of the house or yevoc,, who might take 
care that, if several sons and at the same time several lots had 
[201] fallen together in one family, the younger sons should, as far 

as was possible, be in the possession of land, without however 
violating the indivisible unity of an allotment. 

In this manner at Sparta the family, together with the estate, 
formed an undivided whole, under the control of one head, who 
was privileged by his birth. But if the number of persons to be 
fed was too great, as compared with the means of feeding them, 
the natural consequence was, that the privileged eldest brother 
could afford to marry, while the younger brothers remained 
without wives or children. This natural inference from the above 
account is strikingly confirmed by a most singular statement 
of Polybius, 899 which has lately been brought to light, viz., 
that "in Sparta several brothers had often one wife, and that 
the children were brought up in common." If we may here 
infer a misrepresentation, to which the Spartan institutions were 
particularly liable, it is seen how the custom just described might 



897 Lycurg. 16. 

898 When a family was entirely extinct, probably they passed to that next in 
order in the rpiaKcic,. 

899 Mai Nov. Collect. Vet. Scriptor. vol. II. p. 384. 
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cause several men to dwell in one house, upon the same estate, 
of whom one only had a wife. But it must be confessed that the 
Spartan institution was very likely to lead to the terrible abuse 
which Polybius mentions, particularly as the Spartan laws, as we 
shall see presently, 900 did not absolutely prohibit the husband 
from allowing the procreation of children from his wife by 
strangers. It is therefore possible that the Hebrew institution of 
the Levirate-marriage (viz., that if a man died without leaving 
children, his widow became the wife of her former husband's 
brother, who was to raise up seed to his brother) 901 was extended 
in Sparta to the lifetime of the childless elder brother. [202] 

3. This whole system was entirely broken up by the law of the 
ephor Epitadeus, which permitted any person to give away his 
house and lot during his lifetime, and also to leave it as he chose 
by will. 902 Whence, as might have been expected, the practice 
of legacy-hunting rose to a great height, in which the rich had 
always the advantage over the poor. This law, which was directly 
opposed to the spirit of the Spartan constitution, was passed after 
the time of Lysander, but a considerable period before Aristotle; 
since this writer, manifestly confounding the state of things as 
it existed in his time with the ancient legislation, 903 reckons it 
as an inconsistency in the constitution of Sparta, that buying 
and selling of property was attended with dishonour, 904 but that 



900 Below, § 4. near the end. 



901 See Deuteron. xxv. 5-10. Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, vol. II. p. 21-33. 
Engl, translation. 

902 Plutarch Agis 5. 

903 This circumstance is otherwise understood by Manso, vol. I. 2. p. 133. 
Tittmann, p. 660. Gottling ad Arist. Pol. p. 467. endeavours to exculpate 
Aristotle from this charge by supposing that under the word vop.o6£rr|c. he 
also comprises the later innovators of the constitution; but the author nowhere 
shows that he had any knowledge of these changes: otherwise he could not 
have stated that the destructive law of Epitadeus (for such in fact it was, which 
5i56vai Kod KaraAEiireiv e^ouoiav eSuke rote. (3ouAop.£voic.) was a part of the 
original constitution, as well as the corresponding laws respecting sacrifices. 

904 This also occurs in later times, Plut. Agis 13. ^Etian. V. H. XIV. 44. 
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it was permitted to give it away, and bequeath it by will. 905 
From that time we find that the number of the Spartans, and 
particularly of the landed proprietors, continually decreased. The 
first fact is very remarkable, and can hardly be accounted for by 
the wars, 906 in which moreover the Spartans lost but few of their 
[203] number; it was perhaps rather owing to the late marriages, which 

also frequently took place between members of the same family. 
After all, it must be confessed that the constitution of Sparta 
too much restrained the natural inclination of the citizens; and 
by making every thing too subservient to public ends, checked 
the free growth of the people, and, like a plant trimmed by an 
unsparing hand, destroyed its means both of actual strength and 
future increase. At the time of Aristotle they endeavoured to 
increase the population by exempting the father of three sons 
from serving in war, and the father of four sons from all taxes. 907 
But even Herodotus only reckons 8000 Spartans in the 9000 
families; in the middle of the Peloponnesian war Sparta did not 
send quite 6000 heavy-armed soldiers into the field. 908 Aristotle 
states that in his time the whole of Laconia could hardly furnish 
1000 heavy-armed men; 909 and at the time of Agis the Third 
there were only 700 genuine Spartans. 910 Even in 399 B.C. the 
Spartans who were in possession of lots 911 did not compose a 
large number in comparison with the people; for the numerous 



905 II. 6. 10. To give away xpnH aTa or Kei]ir\Xm, was also permitted in early 
time, Herod. VI. 62. Plut. Ages. 4. 

906 See Clinton, F. H. vol. II. p. 383. ed. 2. 

907 'AreAfj iravrwv, e.g., of the contribution to the syssitia, Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 
13. Lilian (V. II. VI. 6.) mentions five instead of four. Manso (I. 1. p. 128.) 
remarks that the law can hardly have proceeded from Lycurgus. 

908 See below, ch. 12. § 2. 

909 Pol. II. 6. 11. 

910 Plut. Ag. 5. According to Macrobius (Sat. I. 11.) at the time of Cleomenes 
there were only mille et quingenti Lacedcemonii, qui armaferre possent. 

911 These only are called by Xenophon (Hell. III. 3. 5.) EirapTicaoa, as is 
plain from the words; ooot ev rote, xwpioic. Eirapriaruv ruxoiev ovrec., eva 
\xtv noXeynov tov SEOTTorryv. 
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Neodamodes must not be included among them, who it appears 
could not obtain lots in any other manner than by adoption into 
a Spartan family, before which time they were provided for by 
the state. We are entirely uninformed in what manner the loss of 
Messenia was borne by Sparta; it cannot be supposed that whole [204] 
families completely lost their landed property; for they would 
have perished by famine. No writer has, however, preserved a 
trace of the mode in which these difficulties were met by the 
state. At the time of Agis the Third we know that of the 700 
Spartans, about 100 only were in possession of the district of the 
city. 912 

4. From this view of the times, which succeeded the 
innovation of Epitadeus, we will now turn to the original system, 
which indeed we are scarcely able to ascertain, from the feeble 
and obscure indications now extant. In the first place, we 
know with certainty that daughters had originally no dowry 
(in Doric Scouvn), 913 and were married with a gift of clothes, 
&c.; 914 afterwards, however, they were at least provided with 
money and other moveable property. 915 At the time of Aristotle, 
after the ephoralty of Epitadeus, they were also endowed with 
land. 916 This was the regulation in case of the existence of a 



912 Plut. Agis 5. 

913 Dionys. Byz. de Bosp. Thrac. p. 17. Hudson. Also Varro de Ling. Lat. 
V. (IV.) 36. p. 48. Bipont. says that the Sicilian Greeks (who were chiefly 
Dorians) used 5wrivr| for dowry. 

914 Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 223. Mian. V. H. VI. 6. Justin. III. 3. Compare the 
corrupt gloss of Hesychius in aypezr\\iaza. 

915 Plut. Lysand. 30. Apophth. p. 229. Mian. V. H. VI. 4. With regard to the 
story of Lysander's daughters, it should be remarked, that the suitors could not 
have been deceived as to whether they possessed landed property or not; but 
they thought that the father had large personal property, and that this would be 
divided among them. — Lysander also left male issue, as appears from Paus. 
III. 6. 41. of whom one was named Libys, in memory of the proxenia of 
Lysander with the Ammonians. The name could hardly have been transmitted 
through Lysander's daughters, since it is certain that they were not heiresses. 

916 See Polit. II. 6. 10. In Plutarch (Agid. 6.) a very rich sister of a poor and 
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[205] son; if there was none, the daughter, and if there were several 

daughters, probably the eldest, became heiress (eTUKAnpoc;, in 
Doric emjtaiiaTu;); 917 that is to say, the possession of her was 
necessarily connected with that of the inheritance. Regulations 
concerning heiresses were an object of chief importance in 
the ancient legislations, on account of their anxiety for the 
maintenance of families, as in that of Androdamas of Rhegium 
for the Thracian Chalcideans, 918 and in the code of Solon, 919 
with which the Chalcidean laws of Charondas appear to have 
agreed in all essential points. 920 We will mention the most 
important of these regulations. The heiress, together with her 
inheritance, belonged to the kinsmen of the family (ayxiOTeic,); 
so that in early times 921 the father could not dispose of his 
daughter as he liked without their assent. But, according to 
the later Athenian law, the father had power either during his 
life or by will to give his daughter, with her inheritance, in 
marriage to whomever he wished. If, however, this power was 
not exercised, the kinsmen had a right of claiming the daughter 
by a judicial process; and the right to marry her went round 

[206] in a regular succession. 922 But the unmarried man, to whom 



distressed brother occurs. See also Plutarch Cleomen. I. concerning the wealth 
of the women in Sparta. But the rich wife of Archidamus II. (Athen. XIII. p. 
566 D.), Eupolia, the daughter of Melesippidas, must have been an heiress. 

917 Compare Bunsen De lure Hered. Attico I. 1. p. 18. 

918 Aristot. Pol. II. 8. 9. 



919 



See, besides Bunsen, Platner, Beitrage, p. 1 17. sqq. Sluiter Lect. Andoc. 



p. 80. sqq. 

920 Diod. XII. 18. Heyne Opusc. Acad. II. p. 119. 

921 This is evident from the Supplices of ^Eschylus, particularly v. 382. 
eizoi Kparouai TtaTSec. AiyuTrrou oeBev, 

voitcp ttoAewc. cpdoKovrec. kyyvzaza yevouc. 
given, tic. av toio5' avTiw6fjvai 6eAoi; 

922 Isaeus de Pyrrhi Hered. p. 54. — The Jewish law was strikingly similar. See 
Numbers xxvii. 1-11. The daughters had the inheritance of their father, but 
they were not permitted to marry out of the family; the nearest relation had the 
first claim, to her, if he relinquished it, the next followed, and so on, Ruth iv. 
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of all her kinsmen she was allotted, was not only privileged, 
but also compelled to marry her. 923 The laws also exercised a 
further superintendence over him, and enjoined that he should 
beget children from his wife, 924 which then did not pass into his 
family, but into that of his wife, and became the successors of 
their maternal grandfather. Now there is no doubt that in Sparta 
the family was continued by means of the heiresses; but it is 
probable that they always chose for their husbands persons who 
had no lots of their own, such as the descendants of younger 
brothers, and, first, persons of the same family, 925 if there were 
any, then persons connected by relationship, and so on. If the 
father himself had made no disposition concerning his daughters, 
(in which respect, however, his choice was limited,) it was to be 
decided by the king's court who among the privileged persons 
should marry the heiress. 926 It was not until after the time of 
Epitadeus that the father could betroth his daughter to whom he [207] 
pleased; and if he had not declared his intention, his heir had 
equal right to decide concerning her. 927 

If, however, the family was without female issue, and the 



923 See the law in Demosth. in Steph. p. 1134. 15. which I interpret thus: 
"Whatever woman is betrothed by her father, her brother by the same father, or 
her paternal grandfather, is a legitimate wife: if neither of these is living, and 
the woman is an heiress, she shall marry the nearest relation, the Kupioc,; but 
if she is not an heiress (e.g., if there are grandsons of the deceased alive), that 
relation shall give her in marriage to whom he pleases" — besides which it is 
his duty to portion her according to his valuation. The laws of Charondas also 
compelled the relation to marry the heiress, and to endow her if poor, Diod. 
XII. 18. 

924 Plutarch Solon 20. 

925 Thus Leonidas married Gorgo, the heiress of Cleomenes, as being her 
nearest relation (ayxwreuc,). It was however a common practice in Sparta to 
marry in the oikoc,. Thus Archidamus married his aunt Lampito, Herod. VI. 
71; thus Anaxandridas married his sister's daughter, V. 39. Thus the wife of 
Cleomenes (Plut. Pyrrh. 26.) was of the same family as her husband; and so 
with regard to the wife of Archidamus V. Polyb. IV. 35. 15. Plut. Ag. 6. 

926 Herod. VI. 57. 

927 Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 11. Compare Manso I. 2. p. 131. 
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succession had not been secured during the father's lifetime by 
adoption in the presence of the king, it is probable that the 
heads of houses related to the surviving daughter married her 
to a son of their own, who was then considered as successor of 
the family into which he was introduced — a means employed at 
Athens, 928 and probably therefore at Sparta also, for preventing 
the extinction of families. But there were two customs peculiar to 
the Lacedaemonians; in the first place, a husband, if he considered 
that the unfruitfulness of the marriage was owing to himself (for 
if he considered his wife as barren he had power immediately to 
put her away), 929 gave his matrimonial rights to a younger and 
more powerful man, whose child then belonged to the family of 
the husband, although it was also publicly considered as related 
to the family of the real father. 930 The second institution was, that 
to the wives of men, who, for example, had fallen in war before 
they had begotten any children, other men (probably slaves) 
were assigned, in order to produce heirs and successors, not to 
themselves, but to the deceased husband. 931 Both these customs, 
which appear to us so singular (though similar regulations existed 
in the constitution of Solon), originated from the superstitious 
dread of the destruction of a family. When this motive lost its 
[208] power upon the mind, these ancient institutions were probably 

also lost, and the population and number of families were 
continually diminished. 

5. In Sparta, however, the principle of community of 
goods was carried to a further extent than in any other nation, 
although it was the principle on which the legislation of many 
other Grecian states was founded. Phaleas the Chalcedonian 
had made it the basis of his laws. 932 The prohibition of Solon, 



928 See Demosth. in Macart. p. 1077. Compare Platner, Beitrage, p. 139. 

929 Herod. V. 39. VI. 61. 

930 Xen. Rap. Lac. I. 7-9. From Xenophon Plut. Lye. 15. Comp. Num. 3. 

931 The eireuvavcToi mentioned above in ch. 3. § 5. 

932 Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 1. In this passage it appears to me that the context 
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that no citizen should possess more than a certain quantity of 
land, appears to have been a remnant of a former equality in 
the lots of the nobles. 933 In cases, however, in which the 
restoration or introduction of equality was not possible, the 
legislators endeavoured to make the landed estates inalienable. 
For this reason the mortgaging of land was prohibited in Elis; 934 
and among the Locrians land could not be alienated without 
proof of absolute necessity. 935 We have already spoken of the 
inalienability of the lots at Leucas. 936 The ancient Corinthian 
lawgiver, Phidon, made no alteration in the unequal size of landed 
estates, but he wished to restrict their extent, as well as the number 
of the landed proprietors, who were all citizens. 937 Philolaus 
the Corinthian, who gave laws to Thebes in the 13th Olympiad, 
went still further; 938 since he not only endeavoured to retain the 
same number of lots, by laws concerning the procreation and [209] 
adoption of children, 939 but endeavoured to restore the original 
equality from time to time, perhaps in a manner similar to the 
jubilee-year of the Hebrews: 940 this was in fact most simply 



937 

'J .18 



requires itpurov, not Ttpwroc.. "By some the division of property has been 
considered a point of first importance in legislation; for which reason the first 
laws which Phaleas promulgated were on this subject." 

933 Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 4. 

934 Aristot. Pol. VI. 2. 5. 

935 Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 4. 

936 Ch. 9. § 6. 
Aristot. Pol. II. 3. 7. 
Orchomenos, p. 407, 408. where, however, Aristot. Rhet. II. 23. is 

incorrectly applied (the passage refers to Epaminondas). 

939 Aristot. Pol. II. 9. 7. With regard to the vopoi Betikoi of Philolaus, 
I also remark, that the ovx utiep xr\v ouauxv TioieTa9ai roue. iratSac. is often 
recommended among the Greeks. See Plato de Rep. II. p. 372. with Hesiod 
Op. et Di. 374. This is the "liberorum numerum finire" of Tacitus, German. 
19. 

940 Aristot. Pol. II. 9. 8. where avoiidAtoaic. appears to signify a fresh 
equalization, as avaSaapoc. signifies afresh division. Gottling writes OaAeou 
for (JuAoAdou: concerning which it is difficult to decide, as the passage is 
evidently much mutilated. 
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effected by the Illyrian Dalmatians, who made a new division 
of the tillage-land every seven years. 941 If the Doric legislation 
of Crete had originally a tendency of this kind, its adoption in 
practice had evidently been hindered by peculiar circumstances. 
For Polybius 942 at least knew of no Cretan laws which laid any 
restriction upon the purchase of land, nor indeed upon gain in 
general: 943 the landed estates were divided among the brothers, 
the sisters receiving half a brother's share. 944 In this manner, 
in the narration of Ulysses, 945 the sons of Castor, the son of 
Hylacus, made a division of their patrimony; the illegitimate son 
receiving only a small share (voBeia). But the poor frequently, 
by marriage with wealthy wives, attained to riches, together with 
personal distinction. In addition to this, privateering expeditions, 
sometimes as far as Egypt, for which individual adventurers 
frequently equipped whole flotillas, gave an opportunity for a 
[210] more rapid acquisition of wealth. This habit of living in ships, 

and at the same time the variable condition of the different states, 
necessarily produced a frequent change of property, and soon put 
an end to all firmness and equality wherever they existed. 

6. But the Cretan institution of the syssitia was, at least 
according to the judgment of Aristotle, founded more upon the 
principle of community of goods than the same establishment in 
Sparta, since in the former country the expenses of it were 
defrayed by the state, and not by the contributions of the 
citizens. 946 This institution of the ancient Dorians, or rather of the 
ancient Greeks in general, we will consider in a subsequent part 
of this work, with reference to manners and taste; here it must be 
viewed as affecting the public economy. In Sparta every member 



941 Strab. VII. p. 315. 

942 VI. 46. 1. 

943 This, however, does not disagree with the accurate separation of the rulers 
and the countrymen, which still existed in the time of Aristotle, Pol. VII. 9. 1. 

944 Strabo X. p. 482. 

945 Od. XIV. 206. 

946 Pol. II. 6. 21.11. 7. 4. 
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of the phiditia contributed to them, as has been already stated, 
from his own stock; 947 the amount required was about one Attic 
medimnus and a half of barley-meal, eleven or twelve choeis of 
wine, 948 five minas of cheese, with half the same quantity of 
figs, together with dates, 949 and ten iEginetan oboli for meat. 950 
The approximate statement of one Attic medimnus and a half is 
probably meant as an equivalent to one ^Eginetan medimnus; 951 
the ten oboli are equal to a Corinthian stater, or a Syracusan 
decalitre; the whole is doubtless the monthly contribution of an 
individual, 952 and is amply sufficient for the consumption of one 
person. For the daily allowance being elsewhere reckoned at [21 1] 
two chcenices, and one cotyla of wine (although the latter is an 
extremely small quantity), 953 this contribution would give rather 
more than two chcenices, and five cotylas for each day. There 
appears to have been only a small allowance for meat, but the 
want of it was partly supplied by the frequent sacrifices, and 
partly by the excellent institution of the endiKAa, which were 
additions to the regular meal or aixAov. The poorer members 
of the syssition furnished these from the proceeds of the chase, 
while wealthier persons supplied wheaten bread (the common 
provision being barley cakes, \iat,ai), with young cattle from their 
flocks, birds prepared as liccrruoc, and the fruits of the season from 
their lands. 954 Voluntary gifts of this kind were probably seldom 



Kara KecpaAiqv, Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 4. 

948 Eight choeis, according to Plutarch. Lye. 12. 

949 According to Schol. Plat. Leg. I. p. 223. Ruhnk. 

950 Dicaearchus ap. Athen. IV. p. 141 B. 

951 See ^Eginetica, p. 90. For this reason Plutarch ubi sup. mentions one 
medimnus. 

952 See the Scholia quoted in note 1. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"dates," starting "According to Schol."] 

953 Herod. VI. 57. 

954 See Sphserus (the Borysthenite and Stoic, who had seen Sparta before the 
time of Cleomenes, Plutarch. Cleomen. 2.) AaK. roA.. ap. Athen. IV. p. 141 
B. Molpis, p. 141 D. cf. XIV. p. 664 E. Nicocles the Laconian, IV. p. 140 E. 
Perseus Aavc. ttoA. ibid. Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 3. 
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wanting, so long as the spirit of community influenced their 
minds; it was also natural that they should contribute largely, 
in order to give variety and grace to their otherwise uniform 
banquet. 

7. In the Cretan institution, however, the state provided for 
all the citizens and their wives. 955 The revenues received by the 
community from the public lands, and from the tributes of the 
Periceci, were divided according to the months of the year into 
twelve parts; 956 and also into two according to the purpose to 
which it was appropriated; so that one half defrayed the sacrifices 
[212] and the expenses of the government, the other went to the public 

banquets. 957 Now this latter half was divided among the different 
families, and each gave his share into the company of syssitia 
(etaipfa) to which he belonged. 958 It may be asked why the 
state did not allot these sums directly among the syssitia, instead 
of making the payment indirectly through the members: it is, 
however, probable that these companies were formed at will by 
the several messmates. The division of the public revenue is in 
some measure similar to the proceeding of the Athenians with 
respect to the Laurian silver-mines. 959 In addition to this, every 
citizen furnished a tenth of the produce of his lands, and every 
Clarotes an iEginetan stater for his master. 960 

Although the meaning and object of this institution is quite 



955 Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 4. ek koivou (i.e. from the public revenue) rp£cp£o6ai 
jravrac. vcori yuvaiKac. Kod TiodSocc, kou avSpac,. 

956 According to the KpririKoc, voijoc. in Plat. Leg. VIII. p. 847. 

957 Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 4. 

958 Dosiadas ap. Athen. IV. p. 143 B. eKaoroc. twv yevop-evuv vcapirxov 
avacpepei zr\v 5£KC(Tr|v eic. zr\v eroapiav. Every one (EKaaToc.) was therefore a 
member of an Exoapia, a company of persons who always ate together, which 
consisted of citizens; consequently he is speaking of citizens, and not of the 
Periceci, and therefore agrees with the passage just quoted from Aristotle. The 
5iav£p.£iv dc. roue, ekciotwv oiKouc. must have preceded the avacpepeiv, and 
the oikoi are manifestly the citizens' families included in the companies. 

959 See Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens, vol. II. p 462. Engl, transl. 

960 See above, ch 4. § 1. 
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intelligible, it is not easy to obtain a clear notion of the 
Lacedaemonian system. The produce of a lot amounted for the 
Spartans, according to a passage above quoted, to 82 medimni. 
If we suppose these to be Attic medimni, as was there assumed 
upon a mere approximate calculation, each lot would have 
enabled three men to contribute to the syssitia (54 medimni), 
and would also have furnished a scanty subsistence at home to 
three women. But this would leave a surplus, in addition to 
whatever money was required as a subscription to the syssitia, [213] 
for all other household expenses. Now it is true that among the 
poorer citizens these could not have been considerable, since the 
younger children went with their fathers to the public tables, and 
the elder were educated and maintained by the state; to which 
might be added the produce of the chase, and the charity of 
other persons. But after making all allowance for these causes, 
the expenses for dwellings, clothing, furniture, and partly for 
food not provided by the syssitia, still remain undefrayed. It is, 
however, evident that there would have been sufficient income 
to meet these demands, if we suppose that the 82 medimni were 
not Attic, but iEginetan, which were considerably larger. 961 But 
even upon this supposition one lot could not have maintained 
more than six persons, unless the rent of the Helots is assumed 
higher: and it might also be the case (which however, according 
to Aristotle, appears to have been of rare occurrence), that they 
were not able to pay their contributions. 

8. Of the domestic economy of Lacedsemon we have little 
knowledge; although Aristotle, or rather Theophrastus (who is 
now known to be the author of the first book of the Economics), 
gives it a separate place in treating of this subject. Every master 
of a family, if he received his share of the produce of the soil, 



961 In that case, Plutarch in the 12th, as well as in the 8th chapter of the Life of 
Lycurgus, means ^Eginetan medimni; and both passages were probably taken 
from some Lacedaemonian writer, such as Nicocles, Hippasus, Sosibius, or 
Aristocrates. 
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laid by a portion sufficient for the year's consumption, and sold 
the rest in the market of Sparta: 962 the exchange being probably 
[214] effected by barter, and not by the intervention of money. 9 It 

should be observed, that the system of keeping the fruits in store 
had something peculiar, 964 and the regularity was celebrated, by 
which every thing could be easily found and made use of. 965 We 
are also informed that the Spartans had granaries (tauieia) upon 
their estates, which, according to ancient custom, they kept under 
a seal; it was however permitted to any poor person, who for 
example had remained too long in the chase, to open the granary, 
take out what he wanted, and then put his own seal, his iron ring, 
upon the door. 966 

9. In the market of Sparta, money was employed more 
often as a medium of comparison than of exchange; small coins 
were chiefly used, and no value was attributed to the possession 
of large quantities. 967 This usage Lycurgus had established, 
by permitting only the use of iron coin, which had been made 
useless for common purposes, by cooling in vinegar, or by some 
other process. 968 In early times iron spits or bars had been really 
used as money, 969 which after the time of Phidon the Argive 



962 See above, ch. 7. § 3. 



963 Polyb. VI. 49. 8. r| ruv eTtereiuv Kapiruv aAAayr) Ttpoc. xa Aeiiravra 
rfjc. XP £ i°«; — Kara xr\v Auvcoupyou vopoBEOiav. The case was probably the 
same among the Locrians of Italy. Heracl. Pont. 29. KaTrnAeTov ouk eoti 
lierap'oAiKov ev aurotc., dAA' 6 yewpyoc. TiwAei xa T5ia. 

964 Pseud-Aristot. CEcon. I. 6. 

965 Ibid, ad fin. Compare Schneider ad Anon. CEcon. Praef. p. 16. 

966 See the passages quoted above, p. 201. note q. [Transcriber's Note: There 
is no such footnote on that page.] 

967 The leathern money is probably a mere fable; Nicolaus Damascenus, Senec. 
de Benef. V. 14. Boeckh's Economy of Athens, vol. II. p. 389. Engl, transl. 
Concerning the money of Sparta, see Oudinet in the Memoires de l'Academie 
des Belles Lettres. torn. I. p. 227. 

968 Plut. Lye. 9. Lysand. 17. Comp. Arist. et Cat. 3. Pollux IX. 6. 79. 
Pseud-^Eschin. Eryx. 100. and see Fischer ad c. 24. 

969 Plut. Lys. 17. Compare Pollux VII. 105. 
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were replaced by coined metal. The chief coin was called from 
its shape, and perhaps also from its size, neAavop, the cake [215] 
used in sacrifices', its value was equal to four chalcus, that is, 
to a half obolus, or the twelfth of a drachma 970 (manifestly of 
the iEginetan standard, as the Spartan coinage must necessarily 
have been adapted to this measure), and weighed an iEginetan 
mina. 971 Now as a mina of silver contained 1200 half oboli, the 
price of silver must have been to that of iron as 1200 to one; 
an excessive cheapness of the latter metal, which can only be 
explained by the large quantity of iron found in Laconia, and 
the high price of silver in early times. Ten iEginetan minas of 
money were, according to this calculation, equal in weight to 
1200 minas, and it is easy to see that it would have required 
large carriages for transport, and an extensive space when kept 
in store. 972 

10. That, however, the possession of gold and silver money 
was expressly interdicted to the citizens of Sparta, is abundantly 
proved by the prohibition renewed at the time of Lysander 
by Sciraphidas or Phlogidas: 973 and how strong was the hold 
of this ancient custom is seen from the punishment of death 
which was threatened to those who secretly transgressed it. The 
possession of wrought precious metals does not appear to have 
been illegal. This decree, however, expressly permitted to the 
state the possession of gold and silver: 974 which enactment was 
also doubtless a restoration of ancient custom. Without the [216] 



970 Hesych. in ireAavop. The Scholia ad Nicand. Alexipharm. 488. incorrectly 
explain ireAdvou (Sdpoc, to be the weight of an obolus. 

971 Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 220. to aiSnpouv o ean irva oAxfl Aiyivoaa, 
Suvdpxi 5e xaAvcoi rsrrapEc,. 

972 Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. 7. 5. Plut. Lye. 9. 

973 Ephoras and Theopompus ap. Plut. Lys. 17. Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. 
7. 6. xpuaiov Y e W\ v Ka ^ dpyupiov epeuvarai vcori rjv xi raw cpavfj, 6 exwv 
<Jr|p.io0rai. Comp. Nicolaus Damascenus, and Lilian. V. II. XIV. 29. 

974 Anpooia pxv sLolpi £iodyeo6ai vopiopa roiourov, fjv 5e x\a &Aw 
K£Krr|p.£voc, i5ia, ^npiav upioav 6avdrou. Cf. Polyb. VI. 49. 8. 
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possession of a coin of general currency, Sparta would have 
been unable to send ambassadors to foreign states, to maintain 
troops in another country, or to take foreign, for instance Cretan, 
mercenaries into pay. We also know that the Lacedaemonians 
sent sacred offerings to Delphi, as for example, the golden stars 
of the Dioscuri dedicated by Lysander; 975 and Lacedaemonian 
artists made for the state statues of gold and ivory. 976 This took 
place about the time of the Persian war. A century indeed earlier, 
Sparta had not enough gold to gild the face of the statue of 
Apollo at Thornax, and endeavoured to buy it in Lydia, probably 
in exchange for silver. 977 It follows from this, that in Sparta 
the state was sole possessor of the precious metals, at least in 
the shape of coin (though it did not coin any money of its own 
before the time of Alexander), 978 which it used in the intercourse 
with foreign nations. The individual citizens however, who were 
without the pale of this intercourse, only required and possessed 
iron coin; 979 in a manner precisely similar to that proposed by 
[217] Plato in the Laws, viz., that the money generally current should 

be at the disposal of the state, and should be given out by 
the magistrates for the purposes of war and foreign travel, and 
that within the country should be circulated a coinage in itself 



975 Plutarch. Lys. 18. Comp. Herod. I. 51. Posidonius ap. Athen. VI. p. 235 
F. I do not mention the Thesaurus of Brasidas (Plut. Lys. 18.), because this 
general dedicated it, together with the inhabitants of Acanthus in Thrace, and 
moreover from Athenian plunder (Olymp. 89. 1.). See Plutarch. Pyth. Or. 14. 
p. 269. 15. p. 271.Lysand. I. 

976 Above ch. 2. § 3. 

977 Herod. I. 69. See book II. ch. 3. § 1. ch. 8. § 17. The story in Herodotus III. 
56. we will not make use of, since Herodotus himself rejects it. 

78 King Areus appears to have been the first who coined silver money, and 
he imitated without exception the method employed by the kings of Macedon, 
Eckhel. D. N. 1. 2. p. 278. 281. 

79 Thus far Boeckh has carried the investigation, Public Economy of Athens, 
vol. II. p. 385 sq. Engl, transl. Compare vol. I. p. 43. Heeren, Ideen, vol. III. 
part 1. p. 294. ed. 2. 
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worthless, deriving its value from public ordinance. 980 

Still however, some difficult questions remain to be 
considered. In the first place, it is evident that whatever commerce 
was carried on by Laconia, 981 could not have existed without 
a coinage of universal currency. Now it is impossible that this 
trade could have been carried on by the state, since it would have 
required a proportionate number of public officers; consequently 
it was in the hands of the Periceci. We must therefore suppose 
that the possession of silver coin was allowed to this class of 
persons; in general, indeed the Spartan customs did not without 
exception extend to the Periceci. Nor could this have had much 
influence upon the Spartans, since they had not any personal 
connexion with the Periceci, the latter being only tributary to the 
state. In the market of Sparta in which the Spartans and Helots 
sold their corn and the products of native industry were exposed, 
all foreigners being entirely excluded, 982 doubtless none but the 
iron coin was used; and so also in the whole of Laconia it was 
current at its fixed value; but those Lacedaemonians who were 
not of Doric origin must have possessed a currency of their own, 
probably under certain restrictions. And the tributes of these [218] 
persons were doubtless the chief source from which the state 
derived its silver and gold coins. Besides this, the kings must 
also have been privileged to possess silver and gold. If some 
permission of this kind had not existed, Pausanias (who was in 
strictness only guardian of the king) would not have been able 
to receive among other spoils ten talents from the plunder of 



980 The latter however accords better with the Byzantine aiSdpeoi, which were 
tokens, than with the Lacadaemonian coins, which were really worth what they 
passed for. 

981 See above, ch. 2. § 3. and concerning the corn trade down to Corinth, b. I. 
ch. 4. § 7. 

982 The Epidamnians also, who retained much of ancient customs, paid great 
attention to the intercourse with foreigners. They held once in each year, under 
the superintendence of a TrwAr|rr|c., a great public market with the neighbouring 
Illyrians, Plutarch. Qu. Grasc. 29. p. 393. 
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Platsea; 983 and Pleistonax and Agis the First could not have been 
fined in the sums of fifteen talents, and 100,000 drachmas: 984 at a 
later time also, as has been already remarked, Agis the Third was 
possessed of six hundred talents. 985 The estates of the kings were 
also situated in the territory of the Periceci, in which silver money 
was in circulation, and it is at least possible that the payments 
may have been made to them in this coinage. Herodotus states 
that every king at the beginning of his reign remitted all the debts 
of the citizens both to the state and to the kings: 986 they therefore 
cancelled all certificates of debt, which in Sparta were called 
KMpia, or mortgages, probably because the land (and in early 
times the produce of the land only) was assigned as security. 987 
[219] This was a wise institution, by which those persons in particular 

were relieved who had, for a particular object, received from the 
kings or the state, gold or silver, which on account of the small 
value of the iron coinage they were seldom able to repay. Now 
gold and silver were, for example, necessary to all persons who 
had to undertake a journey out of Laconia, and these they could 
not obtain otherwise than from the magistrates or the king, 988 a 
measure which must have placed great obstacles in the way of 
foreign travel. 



983 Herod. IX. 81. 

984 See above ch. 6. § 9. and Plut. Pericl. 22. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 855. from 
Ephorus. 

985 Proofs of wealth, if not of the possession of money, are the iTnrorpocpia, and 
the maintenance of race-horses for the Olympic games. King Demaratus had 
conquered in the chariot-race (apitcm), and allowed Sparta to be proclaimed 
conqueror. Herod. VI. 70. The horses of Euagoras had won three times at 
the Olympic games. Herod. VI. 103. before the 66th Olympiad, according 
to Pausan. VI. 10. 2. According to Pausanias VI. 2. 1. the Lacedaemonians 
incurred great expenses for horses after the Persian war; he mentions Xenarges, 
Lycinus, Arcesilaus, and his son Lichas, as conquerors, and cap. 1. Anaxander 
and Polycles. Concerning the female victors, see b. IV. ch. 2. § 2. 

986 V. 59. 

987 Plut. Agis 13. 

988 Herod. VI. 70. vcai ettoSia Aa^cbv enopevexo ec, 'HAiv. 
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11. It is, however, well known that in this respect the 
ancient severity of custom was gradually relaxed. Even in the 
third generation before the Persian war, the just Glaucus was 
tempted to defraud a Milesian of a sum of money deposited 
with him. The Persian war only increased the public wealth, 
and the Persian subsidies were confined to the payment of 
national expenses. When at length Lysander brought vast sums 
of money into Sparta, and made this state the most wealthy in 
Greece, 989 the citizens are reported still to have maintained the 
same proud indigence. But was it possible for individuals to 
despise what the state esteemed so highly, and would they not 
naturally endeavour to found their fame upon that on which the 
power of the nation depended? Even Lysander, who, with all 
the artfulness and versatility of his manners, had a considerable 
severity of character, was still unwilling to enrich himself; 990 
a credible witness 991 indeed relates, that he had deposited a [220] 
talent and fifty-two minas of silver, together with eleven staters, 
probably in case he should have occasion for them when out of 
the country; but how small is this sum when compared with the 
acquisitions of others in similar situations! 

It appears, however, to have been at that time customary to 
deposit money without the boundaries, especially in Arcadia, and 
this was the first means adopted for evading the law. 992 Lysander, 
however, was far exceeded by Gylippus in love for money, in 
whose family avarice appears to have been hereditary; for his 



989 Which Plato Alcib. I. (cf. Hipp. Maj. p. 283 D.) says of earlier times. 
Compare Bitaube sur les Richesses de Sparte, Memoires de Berlin, torn. XII. 
p. 559. Manso, Sparta, II. p. 372. Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, vol. I. 
p. 43. Engl. tr. 

990 See above, p. 204. note z. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"moveable property," starting "Plut. Lysand. 30."] 

991 Anaxandridas (Ttspi rwv ev AsAcpoTc, auAr|6£vrtov xpnH« TWV ) a P- Plut- Ly s - 
18. 

992 Posidonius ap. Athen. VI. p. 233 F. 
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father Cleandridas had been condemned for taking bribes. 993 
Lastly, after the death of Lysander, the possession of precious 
metals must have been allowed to private individuals, under 
certain conditions with which we are unacquainted. At least 
some supposition of this kind must be adopted, to enable us to 
[221] account for the fact, that Phoebidas was fined 100,000 drachmas 

for the taking of the Cadmea, and Lysanoridas an equally large 
sum for his weak defence of the same citadel. 994 



No regular taxation of the citizens of Sparta existed in any 
shape. 995 Extraordinary contributions and taxes were, however, 
raised for the purposes of war, which, on account of their unusual 
and irregular occurrence, were collected with difficulty. 996 This 
will serve to explain the exemption from duties (axeXexa) that is 



993 He had been bribed by Pericles as being the adviser of Pleistonax. See 
Plut. Pericl. 22. Nic. 28. de Educ. Puer. 14. Timaeus ap. Plut. Compar. 
Timol. 2. Ephorus ap. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 855. Diodorus XIII. 106. calls 
him Clearchus. He was afterwards banished, and went to Thurii (Thuc. VI. 
104. see Wesseling ad Diod. XII. 23.), fought with the inhabitants of that 
town, against the Tarentines, but afterwards had a share in the foundation of 
their colony Heraclea. See B. I. ch. 6. § 12. Polyasnus II. 10. 1. 2. 4. 
5. relates several martial exploits of this Cleandridas, in the wars which he 
waged with the Thurians against Terina and the Lucanians. Niebuhr, in the 
3rd vol. of his Roman history, considers the Cleandridas, who took a part in 
the foundation of Heraclea, as the same person as Leandrias the Spartan, who, 
according to Diod. XV. 54, fought at Leuctra on the side of the Thebans. This 
supposition, however, cannot be reconciled with the chronological succession 
of the events; since the battle of Leuctra was 75 years later than the colony of 
Thurii. The political contrivances, which Cleandridas, according to Polysen. 
II. 10. 3, practised against Tegea, must fall in the war between Sparta and 
Arcadia, which ended in Olymp. 81. 

994 Plut. Pelop. 6. 13, &c. 

995 Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 197. iruv6avop.£vou nvoc, 5ia xi xor\]iaza ov 
ouvdyouoiv etc. to Snpooiov. 

996 Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 23. eiocpspoum koikwc,. The most opulent were bound 
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sometimes mentioned. 997 When in the time of Agis the Third 
the ephor Agesilaus extended the annual period of his office 
for a month, in order to increase his receipts, 998 it is probable 
that he reckoned upon large fines; 999 of which he, as it seems, 
would receive a part. There was no public treasure at Sparta 
up to the time of the Peloponnesian war; 1000 the revenue and 
expenditure were therefore nearly equal; and the Spartans were 
honest enough to require from the allies only the sums which 
were necessary, 1001 The altered state of these circumstances in 
later times lies without the sphere of our inquiries. 

12. I shall equally abstain from collecting the various [222] 
accounts respecting the finance and trade of other Doric states; 
since the inland countries, in which many peculiarities may 
perhaps have existed, are little known; and the commercial 
cities, such as iEgina, Corinth, Rhodes, and Cyrene, gave up 
their national customs for the sake of trade. In Peloponnesus, 
however, the cities on the coast of Argolis were adapted by nature 
for exchanging the products of the agricultural nations of the 
interior for foreign commodities; 1002 and thus they established 
a connexion and intercourse between Laconia and Arcadia, 



to provide horses for military service (Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 11.), which burden 
was in Corinth, according to an ancient usage, imposed upon the families of 
orphans and heiresses (Cic. de Rep. II. 20. and compare Niebuhr's Roman 
History, vol. I. p. 408. ed. 2.); not so unfairly as at first sight it appears, since 
these did not furnish any armed man, and would therefore have an advantage, 
if their concerns were honestly managed. 

997 See above, p. 203. note p [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "from 
all taxes," starting '"AreAfj itdvrwv."] and concerning the family of Anticrates, 
Plut. Ages. 35. 

998 Plut. Ag. 16. 

999 Above, ch. 10. § 3. 

1000 f^ucyd. j go xpr|p.ara oure hi koivw exoijev ovxe etoiijwc. ek twv iSicov 
cpspopev. Aristot. ubi sup. 

1001 B. I. ch. 9. § 2. 

1002 Thucyd. I. 120. 
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and other countries. 1003 In these cities also there were many 
commercial establishments, which did not manufacture only for 
the interior. 1004 In Corinth, the duties from the harbour and 
market had in the time of Periander become so considerable, that 
the tyrant limited his receipts to that one branch of revenue; 1005 
although, according to a fabulous tradition, the golden colossus 
of Cypselus at Olympia was consecrated from a tax of a tenth 
upon all property continued for ten years. 1006 

The strongest proof of the ancient commerce of Peloponnesus, 
and of its great extent, is the iEginetan money; the standard of 
which was in early times prevalent in Peloponnesus, in Crete, 
[223] in Italy, 1007 and even in the north of Greece, since the early 

Boeotian, Thessalian, and Macedonian coins were before the time 
of Philip adapted to it. 1008 In Italy the monetary system was 
arranged in a peculiar manner, for the convenience of intercourse 
with the natives; and as this subject is of much importance 



1003 The Arcadian commerce of ^Egina OEginetica, p. 74.) was the basis of its 
other trade. 

1004 Concerning ^Egina, see iEginetica, p. 79. Megara manufactured E^copiSsc. 
in particular, Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. III. 7. 6. Compare Aristoph. Acharn. 519. 

1005 Heraclid. Pont. 5. Concerning the trade of Corinth, see above, p. 24. note a. 
[Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "value upon it," starting "Plutarch, 
Lye. 4."] 

1006 Pseud-Aristot. CEcon. II. 2. Suidas in Kui[). avaQr\\ta. See also vol. I. p. 
184. note p. and Schneider Epimetr. ad Xen. Anab. p. 473. The tithe paid by 
the Syracusans for the building of temples was something extraordinary. Prov. 
Vatic. IV. 20. from Demon. 

1007 jEginetica, p. 89. According to Lucian Tiepi nevQovc, 10. the /Eginetan 
obolus was in his time still in circulation, as also among the Achaeans, 
according to Hesychius in nayzia (^Eginetica, p. 90.); nevertheless, ever after 
the foundation of Megalopolis and Messene in Peloponnesus, the Athenian 
standard seems to have prevailed. 

1008 I am unwilling to make use of Rome de l'lsle's valuations of Greek coins, 
as in his Metrologie he shows such a complete want of historical talent and 
knowledge. It is at once evident that his 14 different kinds of drachmas are a 
mere absurdity; the very first of 60 grains, which he calls drachme d'Mgium ou 
du Peloponnese, is nothing more than a half ^Eginetan drachma, which should 
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in a historical point of view, we will now examine it briefly, 
without attempting a complete investigation. If we consider 
the names of the coins in use among the Dorians of Italy and 
Sicily, for example, at Syracuse and Tarentum (as they had been 
collected by Aristotle in his Constitution of the Himerseans from 
Doric Poets), 1009 viz., Arcpa for an obolus, r|uiAvtpov for six, 
nevToyidov for five, xexpac, for four, tpiac; for three, 1010 e^ac, for 
two, oyxia f° r a twelfth; it is at once evident that these Greeks [224] 
had adopted the Italian and Roman duodenary system, in which 
the libra, the pound of brass, was the unit; 1011 a system which 
was originally unknown to the Greeks, and accordingly the word 
Xixpa has no root in their language. Now, together with these 
coins in the Greek states, the vouoc,, 1012 among the Latins numus, 
occurs; manifestly, as Varro says, a word belonging to the former 
people, and signifying a coin current by law; whence it is evident 
that the Italians, in the regulations of their monetary system, did 



properly, according to the ratio to the Attic drachma (of 82 grains), contain 137 
grains, but they are generally much rubbed on account of their great antiquity. 
To these belong the ancient xeAwvoa, the coins with the Boeotian shield in the 
early style, the Corinthian coins with the Coppa and Pegasus, also the early 
Thessalian coins, more especially those found in Thrace, and generally marked 
Lete; together with those of the Macedonian kings prior to Philip. To the 
drachme d'Egine he only assigns three coins. 

1009 Followed by Pollux IV. 24. 173. IX. 6. 80. The names frequently occurred 
in Sophron and Epicharmus as coins and weights, as may be seen from Pollux; 
cf. Phot, in Airpa et oyKia. 

1010 I am of opinion, in opposition to Bentley Phalarid. p. 419, that the testimony 
of Pollux must be followed. In Hesychius also in v. rpiavroc, Ttopvri, a tpicxc, 
is reckoned equal to 20 AeTird; now the oyxia is generally made equal to the 
XaAxoOc, 'Attikoc, (Aristot. ap. Poll.), and a rpific, is in that case equal to 
21 Aettxci, which Hesychius gives in round numbers. Diodorus' estimate of 
the 7T£vrr|KOVTC(AiTpov at 10 drachmas, which is otherwise very inexact, is 
explained by Boeckh, Economy of Athens, vol. I. p. 37. from the different 
prices of gold in Attica and Sicily. 

1011 Since copper was the basis of all coins in Italy, Epicharmus (but not an 
Athenian or Peloponnesian) could say x«Akov ocpeiAsiv, ms alienum habere, 
Pollux IX. 6. 92. 

1012 That vop.oc,, not voOppoc,, is the proper Greek form, is shown by Blomfield 
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not merely give to the Greeks of Italy, but that they also received 
something in return, and that one standard was compounded, 
partaking in some measure of both methods of computation. If 
we, then, consider the form and value of these coins, it is plain 
that the Greek colonies retained the system of money which they 
brought with them from Peloponnesus; and that they did not till 
subsequently adapt their coinage to the native standard. They 
then made the litra equal to the obolus, i.e., to the iEginetan, 
which was also the Corinthian; 1013 so that a Corinthian stater of 
ten oboli was called in Syracuse a bsx&hupov, or piece of ten 
[225] litras. At the time, therefore, when this system was formed, the 

lb. of copper must have really been equal in value to a silver 
obolus. Now since the former weighed 6048, 1014 the latter nearly 
23 French grains, 1015 the ratio of silver to copper must at the 
time of this arrangement have been as 1 to 263; the commerce of 
these regions having in early times determined this proportion. 
But as more silver was gradually introduced by the trade with 
the west of Europe, and probably at the same time some native 
copper-mines were exhausted, copper, which was the circulating 
medium of Italy, rose in comparison with silver, the circulating 
medium of Greece; and this was the principal cause of the 
constant diminution in the weight of the as in Etruria and Rome. 
But a detailed examination of this subject, so important in the 
history of the commerce of Greece and Italy, does not fall within 
the plan of the present work. 1016 

What was the value of the vouoc, of the Sicilian Greeks we 



ad Sophronis Fragm. Classical Journal vol. V. p. 384. (See also Knight, Proleg. 
Homer, p. 29. note 4.) 

1013 Aristot. in Acragant. Polit. ap. Poll. IX. 6. 80. jEginetica, p. 9. Bentley, 
from not taking this statement as his foundation, has given a false direction to 
his inquiries. 

1014 According to Rome de lisle, p. 40. 

1015 According to Rome de l'lsle, 23-1/3; but see p. 223. note a. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "adapted to it," starting "I am unwilling."] 

1016 See the author's Etrusker, vol. I. p. 309-329. 
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are not informed by any decisive testimony: the name, however, 
proves that it was a current coin, and not of very inconsiderable 
value. For this reason I cannot assume that it was equal to 
a litra; 1017 Aristotle 1018 also states that the impression of the 
Tarentine coins was Taras sitting upon the dolphin; now, in the 
first place, this device does not occur on any litras or oboli of 
Tarentum; and, secondly, the coin would not be of sufficient size 
to contain it: for which reason the Greeks, whenever they stamped 
so small a coin of silver, always made use of the simplest devices. 
If, however, the Tarentine numus had the same ratio to the litra [226] 
as the Roman numus sestertius to the as, 1019 the former would 
have been a large coin; and we are also on the same supposition 
enabled to explain how it came that in Sicily an amount of 24, 
and afterwards of 12 numi, was called a talent; 1020 for in that case 
24 numi would be equal to 60 lbs. of copper, which was the same 
number of minas that the iEginetan talent of silver contained. It 
is also confirmed by the fact mentioned by Festus, that this talent 
in Neapolis amounted to six, and in Syracuse to three denarii, 
by which he means decalitra. 1021 And therefore, although other 
circumstances tend to shake the certainty of this supposition, 1022 



1017 Which is Boeckh's opinion, Public Economy of Athens, vol. I. p. 21. Engl, 
tr. 

1018 Ap. Poll. IX. 6. 80. 

1019 As Bentley supposes, ibid. p. 410. 

1020 See Aristot. ap. Poll. IX. 6. 87. Apollodorus ev toTc, Tiepi Ewcppovoc, 
ap. Schol. Min. et Venet. ad II. V. 516. and Schol. Gregor. Nazianz. in 
Montfauc. Diar. Ital. p. 214. according to the correction of NOMQN for MNQN, 
also Suidas in rdAavrov according to Scaliger, likewise Bentley p. 409. The 
Venetian Scholia on II. XXIII. 269. mention several other talents, but without 
specifying the places where they were current. 

1021 Aristotle, as well as Apollodorus, states in the passages just quoted, that 
the vop.oc, was equal to rpia r|iiicop , 6Aia, which, according to the probable 
supposition of Salmasius and Gronovius, is a mistake for rpirov rip.icop'oAiov. 

1022 j nese reasons ar e 5 i s t ; that the coins with the figure of Taras generally 
weigh 72 and 140-155 grains, and therefore they are manifestly not sesterces, 
but rather quinarii and denarii, as determined by the depreciated litra; which 



[227] 
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it will be better to acquiesce in these arguments, on account of 
the harmony of the different statements. 



would therefore have been about equal to an Attic obolus. 2dly, that the 
great Inscription of Tauromenium in D'Orville and Castello without exception 
contains talents of 120 litras (according to which the voiioc, would have been 
again equal to 5 or 10 litras), as may be seen at once from an item in the 
account: "eooSoc, 56,404 talents, 88 litras, s^oSoc, 30,452 talents, 42 litras, 
Aoittov 4935 talents, 112 litras, and xpnpara 5av£i<J6p.eva 20,016 talents, 54 
litras (xiAia should be supplied)," therefore 56,404 talents 88 litras, are equal 
to 56,403 talents 208 litras, i.e., 1 talent, 88 litras. The well-known Epigram of 
Simonides, on the tripod of Gelon, also contains talents of more than 100 litras 
(fragm. 42. Gaisford.). 



Chapter XI. 



§ 1. Simplicity of the Law of Sparta. § 2. Spartan System 
of Judicature. § 3. Penal system of Sparta: fine, infamy, § 4. 
exile, and death. § 5. Origin of the laws respecting the penalty 
of death in the Doric states. § 6. Connexion of Locri with the 
Doric race. § 7. Laws of Zaleucus. 

1. The law, as well as the economy, of the Dorians, seems to bear 
a character of very great antiquity, as far as our scanty means 
of information permit us to judge. It exhibits strong marks of 
the early time at which it originated, and it is impossible not to 
recognise in it a certain loftiness and severity of character. For 
this reason it was ill suited to the circumstances of the more 
unrestrained and active manners of later times, and only owed its 
continuance to the isolated situation in which Sparta succeeded 
in keeping herself. Thus the civil law was less definite and 
settled here than in any other part of Greece in early times, as 
property was, according to the Spartan notions, to be looked 
upon as a matter of indifference; in the decrees and institutions 
attributed to Lycurgus, no mention was made of this point, and the 
ephors were permitted to judge according to their own notions 
of equity. The ancient legislators had an evident repugnance 
to any strict regulations on this subject; thus Zaleucus, who, 
however, first made particular enactments concerning the right 
of property, 1023 expressly interdicted certificates of debt. 1024 The 
laws of that early period had a much more personal tendency, 
and rather regulated the actions of every individual by means of 
the national customs. It was nearly indifferent whether those [228] 
actions immediately concerned other persons or not; the whole 
state was considered as injured and attacked when any individual 

1023 Strab. VI. p. 398. 
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did not comply with the general principles. Hence the ancient 
courts of justice exercised a superintendence over the manners 
of the citizens, as, for instance, the Areopagus at Athens, and the 
Gerusia at Sparta: hence the extensive interference of the law 
with the most private relations, such, for example, as marriage. 
But the history of nations is a history of the progress of individual 
liberty; among the Greeks of later times the laws necessarily lost 
this binding force, and obtained a negative character, by which 
they only so far restrained the actions of each individual, as was 
necessary for the co-existence of other members of the state. In 
Sparta, however, law and custom retained nearly equal power; 
it will therefore be impossible to treat of them separately, and 
we must be satisfied with some observations upon the judicial 
system in Sparta and other Doric states. 

2. The courts of justice in Sparta have already been spoken 
of in several places. 1025 The Gerusia decided all criminal 
causes, together with most others which affected the conduct 
of the citizens; the other jurisdiction was divided among the 
magistrates according to the branches of their administration. 102 
The ephors decided all disputes concerning money and property, 
as well as in accusations against responsible officers, provided 
they were not of a criminal nature; the kings decided in causes 
of heiresses and adoptions, and the bidisei in disputes arising 
at the gymnasia. Public offences, particularly of the kings 
[229] and other authorities, were decided by a supreme court of 

judicature. 1027 The popular assembly had probably no judicial 
functions; disputes concerning the succession to the throne were 
referred to it only after ineffectual attempts to settle them, and 



3, 7. ch. 7. §3, 4. 
1026 As is also proposed by Plato Leg. VI. p. 767 

1027 



According to Plutarch de Socrat. Daern. 33. p. 365. the gerontes fined 
Lysanoridas (see above, ch. 10. § 11.), but it was probably the supreme court 
of public magistrates. 
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it then passed a decree. 1028 The assembly took the case of those 
who fled from their ranks at the battle of Leuctra out of the hands 
of the regular court, by nominating an extraordinary nomothetes 
for the occasion, and afterwards confirming his proposal. 1029 It 
does not appear that the practice of ostracism was known in the 
Doric states before the destruction of the early constitution. 1030 
Arbitrators were also employed at Sparta for the decision of 
private cases, as in the Homeric time; 1031 but whether they were 
publicly appointed, as in Athens, is not known. 

At Sparta, as well as at Athens, the parties interested were, of 
course, entitled to accuse in private causes; and in criminal cases 
the next of kin; it cannot however be supposed that in Sparta, as 
in Athens, every citizen of the state was empowered to institute a 
public action; as a regulation of this kind appears too inseparably [230] 
connected with democracy. Private individuals were therefore 
only permitted to lay an information before a magistrate, which 
was also allowed to the Helots; 1032 the action being conducted, 
as we find to have been so frequently the case with the ephors, 
by some public officer. In the judicial procedure of Sparta, it is 
probable that much of the ancient Grecian simplicity remained, 
which Aristotle for example remarks in the criminal proceedings 
of the iEolic Cume, where in trials for murder witnesses from 
the family of the murdered person were sufficient to prove the 



See above, ch. 5. § 8. p. 104. note s. [Transcriber's Note: This is the 
footnote to "carefully distinguished," starting "It is a 5iKr|."] 

1029 Plut. Ages. 30. 

1030 See above, ch. 9. § 1. 7. 10. But in Crete, and perhaps in yEgina (/Eginetica, 
p. 133.), there were similar oligarchical institutions. 

1031 Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 200. — Of the courts of justice at Argos, we only 
know of that upon the Pron (Dinias ap. Schol. Eurip. Orest. 869, from which 
Scholia it is also seen, that the place of the public assembly, ciAiSiac,, whence 
r|Aioaa, was in the neighbourhood; see above, ch. 5. § 9.), which was perhaps 
similar to the Aeropagus of Athens, together with the court sv XapdSpw without 
the city, before which generals after their return were arraigned (Thuc. V. 60.). 
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offence. 1033 In the ancient laws of Rhadamanthus, disputes were 
generally decided in a very summary manner by oath, 1034 and 
the legislation of Charondas for the Chalcidean colonies was the 
first that instituted inquiries concerning false testimony. 1035 

The laws by which the decisions were regulated were supposed 
to live in the breasts of the magistrates themselves; nor was 
there any written law during the flourishing times of Sparta. 
The interpreters of the laws of Lycurgus, who occur at a late 
period, 1036 appear to imply the existence of a written code, if 
they are compared with the Syracusan interpreters of the code of 
Diocles; 1037 yet it is possible that they may have merely given 
[231] answers from an innate knowledge of the traditional law, like the 

s^nytltai tcov natpfoov at Athens. 1038 Thus also it was allowed 
to the judges to impose punishments according to their own 
pleasure; the laws of Sparta contained no special enactments on 
this point, which were first added by Zaleucus to his code. 1039 

3. Among the various punishments which occur, fines levied 
on property would appear ridiculous in any other state than Sparta 
on account of their extreme lowness. Perseus in his treatise on the 
Lacedaemonian government, says, that "the judge immediately 
condemns the rich man to the loss of a dessert (endixAov); the 
poor he orders to bring a reed, or a rush, or laurel-leaves for 
the public banquet." Nicocles the Lacedaemonian says, upon the 
same subject, "when the ephor has heard all the witnesses, he 



1033 Aristot. Pol. II. 5. 12. This may be compared with the Cumaean law, that the 
neighbours of a person who had been robbed should replace the stolen property 
(Heraclid. Pont. II. comp. Hesiod. Op. et Di. 348. and see strabo. XIII. p. 
622.). Yet Ephorus (ap. Steph. in (Soiwria) praises the voitwv evzaE,ia of his 
countrymen. 

1034 Plat. Leg. XII. p. 948. 

1035 Aristot. Pol. II. 9. 8. 

1036 'E^r|Yr|Tr)<; rwv AuKoupyEiwv, in a late inscription, Boeckh No. 1364. 

1037 See above, ch. 9. § 7. and Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 1 1 1. 

1038 jy[ e ; er jg bonis damnatis, praef. p. 7. 

1039 Strabo VI. p. 260 A. comp. Heyne Opuscula II. p. 37. 
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either acquits the defendant or condemns him: and the successful 
plaintiff slightly fines him in a cake, or some laurel-leaves," 
which were used to give a relish to the cakes. 1040 From this 
it is evident that actions were heard before the ephors, and 
probably in private cases, in which the plaintiff assessed the fine 
(dycovec; Tiuntoi). Large fines of money in early times only 
occur as being paid by the kings, but afterwards by generals, 
harmosts, &c. 1041 The defendant was frequently condemned 
to leave the country. 1042 It is hardly possible that a complete 
confiscation of property, extending to land, could have been [232] 
permitted in Sparta, 1043 although it is mentioned in Argos and 
Phlius. Imprisonment was never employed in Sparta as a penalty 
for a free citizen, but only as a means of preventing the escape 
of an accused person. Corporal punishment preceded, as in the 
case of Cinadon, the infliction of death; but was not a separate 
penalty. 1044 On the other hand, infamy (octujioc) was the more 
frequently used as a punishment, from the deep impression which 
it made on the mind of a Spartan. 1045 The highest degree of 
this infamy, as it appears, fell upon the coward, who either left 
the ranks and fled from battle, or returned without the rest of 
the army, as Aristodemus from Thermopylae. 1046 A person thus 



1040 Ap. Athen. IV. p. 140 E. 141 A. 

1041 Above, ch. 10. § 11. See Meier p. 198. 



1042 For example Thimbron, as appears from Xen. Hell. III. 1. 8. 

1043 Concerning the account in Plutarch. Amator. 5. see above, p. 123. note t 
[Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "I even doubt," starting "Plutarch. 
Erot. 5."] comp. Meier p. 199. 

1044 According to Polyasnus II. 21. defendants were heard in chains at Sparta, a 
statement which is not true in a general sense. 

1045 Isocrat. Archidam. p. 134 B sqq. 

1046 Concerning the ompia of this person, see Herod. VII. 231. Plut. Ages. 
30. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 9. 4, 5., who by the koikoc, chiefly means the rpEcrac.. 
According to Tzetzes Chil. XII. 386. pi^daTnSsc. were put to death. The 
assertion of Lycurgus in Leocrat. p. 166. 13. that in Sparta all persons pr) 
BeAovtec. vnkp rfjc. TiarpiSoc, kwSuveuew might be executed, is ambiguous, 
since the law to which he refers is lost. 
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excommunicated could fill no public office; had the lowest place 
in the choruses; in the game of ball neither party would have 
him on their side; he could find no competitor in the gymnasia, 
no companion of his tent in the field. The flame of his hearth 
was extinguished, as he was unable to obtain fire from any 
person. He was compelled to maintain his daughters at home, 
or, if unmarried, to live in an empty house, since no one would 
[233] contract any alliance with him. In the street he yielded to every 

one the way, and gave up his seat to an inferior in age; his lost 
honour was at first sight evident to every one from his ragged 
cloak, and his half slavery, from his half-shorn head. Hence 
many persons have asked, what merit it was in a Spartan if he 
preferred death to flight, since a punishment far worse than death 
awaited the coward? It is indeed true, that the merit of each 
individual Spartan was less if he preferred dying at his post to 
saving himself by flight, than if public opinion had not affixed 
so severe a penalty to the offence of the cowardly soldier. But 
this argument would be equally good against all public laws and 
ordinances, and even against the expression of national feelings 
and opinion. For the looser the bond of social union, and the 
more anarchical the condition of any state, the greater is the 
individual merit of any citizen who nevertheless observes the 
rules of morality and justice, and the praise of virtue is more 
considered as his particular due. Whereas, when each citizen 
listens to the voice of public opinion, and feels himself, as it 
were, bound to support the national power, a large part of the 
merit of individual excellence is taken away from the individual, 
and bestowed on the public institutions. 

A less severe description of infamy was the lot of prisoners 
taken in war, who were not subject to the imputation of cowardice, 
as, for instance, the captives at Sphacteria. They were not allowed 
to fill any public office, and were deprived of the privilege 
of buying and selling. The other degrading restrictions were 
not, however, enforced, and the time of the punishment was 
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limited. 1047 [234] 

Among this class of punishments may be included the penalty 
of the unmarried, who were deprived of the customary honours 
of old age. Young men were also punished for various offences, 
by being compelled to sing defamatory songs against themselves, 
a custom corresponding with the inclination of the Doric race to 
mirth and merriment, under which a very serious character was 
frequently concealed. In the code of Charondas, public ridicule 
was also assigned as the penalty of the adulterer and busybody 
(noAunpdyiicov), 1048 and that for sycophants and cowards was of 
a similar character. 1049 

4. Banishment was probably never a regular punishment 
in Sparta, for the law could hardly have compelled a person 
to do that which, if he had done it voluntarily, would have 
been punished with death. 1050 Murderers, particularly if their 
crime was unpremeditated, were sometimes forced to fly the 
country; 1051 but this cannot be considered as a case in point, for 
the flight only took place for the purpose of avoiding the revenge 
of relations. On the other hand, banishment exempted a person 
from the most severe punishments, 1052 and, according to the 



1047 Thuc. V. 34. 

1048 Plut. de Curios. 8. p. 139; Heyne, Opuscula, vol. II. p. 94. 

1049 Diod. XII. 12. 

1050 Plut. Ag. II. The meaning of ^Elian V. H. III. 12. probably is, that a person 
convicted of the offence in question would be punished with death, if he did 
not voluntarily quit the country. (See B. IV. ch. 4. § 8.) Aristotle, Pol. IV. 
8., indeed says, that the Spartan constitution was oligarchical, because a few 
persons had, as judges, the power of inflicting death or banishment; yet in this 
passage also banishment may be considered as a means of escaping from the 
penalty of death before the final passing of the sentence; for Aristotle's only 
purpose is to show that the decision of a few persons could deprive a citizen of 
life, or force him to quit the country. Concerning the power of the ephors to 
banish, see above, ch. 7. § 4. 

1051 For example, the boy in Xen. Anab. IV. 8. 25. 

1052 -j^g poigjnaj-ghs, who, according to Thucyd. V. 72, fled on account of 
disobedience in battle, and cowardice (So^avra; paAaKiaSiyvoa), probably 
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[235] principles of the Greeks, preserved him from every persecution; 

so that even a person who was declared an outlaw by the 
Amphictyons was thought secure when out of the country. 1053 
There is no instance in the history of Sparta of any individual 
being banished for political reasons, so long as the ancient 
constitution continued. 

The punishment of death was inflicted either by strangulation 
in a room of the public prison called Ae^&c,, 1054 or by throwing 
the criminal into the Cseadas, a ceremony which was always 
performed by night. 1055 It was also in ancient times the law 
of Athens, that no execution should take place in the day- 
time. 1056 So also the senate of the iEolic Cume (whose antiquated 
institutions have been already mentioned) decided criminal cases 
during the night, and voted with covered balls, 1057 nearly in 
the same manner as the kings of the people of Atlantis, in the 
Critias of Plato. 1058 These must not be considered as oligarchical 
contrivances for the undisturbed execution of severe sentences, 
but are to be attributed to the dread of pronouncing and putting 
into execution the sentence of death, and to an unwillingness to 
bring the terrors of that penalty before the eye of day. A similar 

[236] repugnance is expressed in the practice of the Spartan Gerusia, 

which never passed sentence of death without several days' 
deliberation, nor ever without the most conclusive testimony; the 



saved themselves from death: comp. Plut. Pericl. 22. Moreover, Clearchus, 
the leader of the mercenaries under Cyrus the Younger, was only an exile in 
this manner. He had been disobedient to the ephors at a military post, and on 
that account condemned to death. See Xenoph. Anab. I. 1.9. II. 6. 4. 

1053 Herod. VII. 213. 

1054 Plut. Ag. 19. At Corinth the name of the public prison was Kuc,, Steph. 
Byz. 

1055 Herod. IV. 146. Valer. Max. VI. 6. 

1056 Plat. Phasd. 116. Olympiodorus ad loc. 

1057 Plut. Qu. Gr. 2. The prohibition at Rhodes, that the 5r|p.6aioc, should not 
enter the city, rests on a similar principle, Dio Chrysost. Or. 31. p. 632 Reisk. 
See Wessel. ad. Diod. I. p. 624. Aristid. II. 44. 5. 

1058 P. 120(171Bekker.). 
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person who was acquitted could however be always subjected to 
a fresh examination. 1059 Notwithstanding this horror of shedding 
blood, the punishments in the early Greek states were more 
severe than under the Athenian republic. The orator Lycurgus 1060 
ascribes to the ancient legislators in general the principle of the 
laws of Draco, to punish all actions with the same severity, 
whether the evil which they caused was great or small. This 
severity partly owed its origin to a supposition that the public 
rights were injured, and not the property or the peace of an 
individual. Thus the ancient law of Tenedos (which, together 
with the worship of Apollo there established, appears to have 
been derived from Crete) punished adulterers by decapitation 
with an axe; 1061 the same offence was punished, according to the 
code of Zaleucus, by the loss of an eye, 1062 and in Sparta it was 
guarded against by laws of extreme severity. 1063 [237] 

5. The laws respecting the penalty of death, which prevailed 



instrument of punishment. 

1059 Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 197. See Thuc. I. 132. 

1060 In Leocrat. p. 156. (§ 65. ed. Bekker.) 

1061 Heracl. Pont. 7. Miscell. Lips. Nova. T. X. 3. p. 392. de Tenedia 
securi. Compare Meineke ad Menand. p. 70. See also the story in Nicolaus 
Damascenus, p. 442. ed. Vales. (Comp. book II. ch. 2. § 3.) and the 
account of the punishment of the p-Oixoc, at Gortyna in Lilian. V. H. XII. 12. 
Also the strange account of a Cretan festival in Plutarch de Defect. Orac. 
13. proves that rape was in that island once punished by decapitation. The 
very strict sumptuary and disciplinarian laws of Ceos were, in my opinion, of 
Cretan origin, and certainly not of Ionic. See ^Eginetica, p. 132., and Jacobs ad 
Meleag. Anthol. Palat. I. p. 449. Meineke ad Menand. Fragm. 135. p. 237. The 
existence of Cretan institutions in the islands of the JEgxan is made probable 
by the report that Rhadamanthus was legislator of the islanders, Apollod. III. 
1,2. 

1062 iElian. V. H. XIII. 24. Valer. Max. V. 5. 3. 

1063 See Book IV. ch. 4. § 3. and compare the degrading punishments for 
adultery at Cume, Plut. Qu. Gr. 2. p. 378. and at Lepreum, Heracl. Pont. 14. 
The account of the punishment for adultery at Tenedos may indeed be a mere 
fiction, in order to explain the symbol on the Tenedian coins (see Thirlwall 
in the Philological Museum, vol. I. p. 118); yet the parallel cases in the text 
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in the Grecian, and especially in the Doric states, were derived 
from Delphi. They were entirely founded upon the ancient rite 
of expiation, by which a limit was first set to the fury of revenge, 
and a fixed mode of procedure in such cases established. 1064 Any 
person killing another without premeditation in the gymnastic 
contests and public battles was, according to the law which 
(as Plato states) 1065 came from Delphi, immediately released 
from all guilt, when he had been purified: it is however 
probable, that much of what the philosopher recommends in 
other cases was derived from the institutions of Draco, as well 
as from the Delphian laws, which were actually administered 
in the latter state by the Pythian court of justice. 1066 To what 
extent reconciliation with kinsmen by the payment of a fine 
was permitted, and in what cases the punishment of death was 
made compulsory, cannot be ascertained. The Delphian court 
having unjustly condemned iEsop to death, sentenced itself to the 
payment of a fine, and discovered some descendants or kinsmen 
of their victim, to whom the money was paid. 1067 The Delphian 
institutions were doubtless connected with those of Crete, where 
[238] Rhadamanthus was reported by ancient tradition to have first 

established courts of justice, and a system of law, 1068 the larger 
and more important part of which, in early times, is always the 
criminal law. Now as Rhadamanthus is said to have made exact 
retaliation the fundamental principle of his code, 1069 it cannot 
be doubted, after what has been said in the second book on the 
connexion of the worship of Apollo and its expiatory rites with 



five it a certain degree of credibility. The axe in the hands of the Apollo of 
'enedos (B. II. ch. 8. § 17) appears likewise to be not so much a weapon as an 

1064 See book II. ch. 8. § 5. 

1065 Leg. IX. p. 865. The Scholiast also quotes an oracle (p. 235 Ruhnk. p. 454 
Bekk.), which however Plato cannot allude to in particular. 



Book II. ch. 1. § 8. 
Herod. II. 134. Plul 
ret Ttepl rctc, SiKac,, Plato de Leg. I. p. 625. 



1067 Herod. II. 134. Plut. de sera Num. Vind. 12. p. 244. 
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Crete, that in this island the harshness of that principle was early 
softened by religious ceremonies, in which victims and libations 
took the place of the punishment which should have fallen on the 
head of the offender himself. 

6. In the present chapter we have frequently had occasion to 
mention the laws of Zaleucus (the earliest written code which 
existed in Greece), 1070 actuated by a belief that they were of 
Doric origin. The Epizephyrian Locrians, amongst whom these 
laws were in force, were indeed for the most part descendants of 
the Ozolian and Opuntian Locrians. 1071 Aristotle describes them 
as a collected rabble, in the true spirit of a mythologist, carrying 
to the extreme the opposition between recent regularity and early 
anarchy. These Locrians, however, at the very first establishment 
of their city, received the Doric customs, Syracusans from Corinth 
having contributed largely to its foundation, 1072 besides which [239] 
the Spartans are said to have colonized Locri during the first 
Messenian war. Although the time may be doubtful, it is an 
additional confirmation of the fact, that in an ancient war with 
the inhabitants of Croton, the Locrians applied for assistance 
to the Spartans, who promised them the assistance of their 
gods of war, the Tyndaridse. Locri was therefore considered 
a Doric state, a character which was likewise preserved in its 
dialect. The constitution was also an oligarchy, 1073 in the hands 
apparently of a number of Doric and Locrian families. We find 
in this state, as well as in its mother-city Opus, the hundred 
families who, by virtue of their nobility, enjoyed a large share 



1070 Strabo VI. p. 397 D. Scymnus v. 313. Both follow Ephorus. 

1071 Heyne Opusc. Acad. vol. II. p. 46. The descent from the latter is also 
confirmed by the tradition concerning the expiatory virgins for the crime of 
Ajax the son of Oileus. See Heyne, p. 53. Orchomenos, p. 167. 

1072 From these was derived the Minerva, together with Pegasus (this goddess 
is also said to have given the laws to Zaleucus, see particularly Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. p. 352 A.), and the Proserpine upon their coins; see Liv. XXIX. 18. 
The Corcyraan colony is very doubtful; see Heyne, p. 52. 

1073 Aristot. Pol. V. 6, 7. 
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in the government. 1074 But that the aristocracy was united 
with a timocracy appears to me to be proved by the senate 
of a thousand; which, under the presidency of the cosmopolis, 
constituted a supreme court of justice, 1075 and appears to have 
been formed in the manner stated, if we may judge from the 
analogy of the senates of Rhegium and Agrigentum: which 
argument seems to have the greater weight, as such numerous 
councils of an aristocratic character do not appear to have existed 
in Greece, and they were evidently not democratic. 

7. Now with regard to the laws themselves which Zaleucus 
gave to this state about the 29th Olympiad, 1076 the testimony 
of Ephorus deserves particular attention, that they were founded 
[240] upon the institutions of Crete, Sparta, and the Areopagus, and 

upon those of the latter in criminal law. 1077 For this reason 
Zaleucus is brought into connexion with Thaletas, the expiatory 
priest of Crete, and the spirit of his laws suited the Pythagoreans 
(who proceeded upon the same Doric usages and maxims), and in 
later days Pindar 1078 and Plato. 1079 The prohibition to all citizens 
to leave their country, and to dwell in foreign states, 1080 is of 
genuine Doric, and therefore Spartan character; 1081 an institution 
which forms the other side of the Xenelasia. Of the same nature 
also is the firmness with which the legislation was maintained, 



1074 See Polyb. XII. 5. 7. et sup. Heyne p. 53. Boeckh. ad Pind. Olymp. IX. 15. 
That the family of Ajax was one of them may be seen by comparing Servius 
ad JEn. I. 41. with Polybius. 

1075 Polyb. XII. 16. Concerning the courts of justice, see Diod. XII. 20. Stobaeus 
Serm. 42. p. 240. 

1076 According to Eusebius. Comp. Bentley's Phalaris, p. 340. 

1077 Ap. Strab. VI. p. 260. Ephor. frag. n. 47. p. 150. ed Marx. 

1078 Olymp. X. 17. 

1079 Tiiraeus, p. 20. 

1080 Ap. Stob. Serm. 47. p. 280. 

See above, §. 4. The same law (pcenaque mors posita est patriam mutare 
volenti) is mentioned by Ovid Metam. XV. 29. in the story of the founding 
of Croton; the place appears from v. 19. to be Argos, but perhaps only by a 
misunderstanding; originally I believe it was Sparta. 
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and every change guarded against; 1082 they laboured to resist in 
every manner the Ionic spirit of innovation; and if understood 
with a slight allowance, it may be true that every person arriving at 
Locri was punished, who inquired after novelties. 1083 In the same 
spirit are the measures adopted for securing as far as possible 
the inalienability of landed property. 1084 The same character is 
shown in the strict sumptuary laws, 1085 and the superintendence 
of public morals exercised by the nomophylaces, who were, for 
example, empowered to admonish and to punish slanderers. 1086 A 
certain progress is, however, shown in the rude attempts at a law [241] 
of property, and a more accurate assignment of punishments. 1087 
It is remarkable that both Zaleucus and Charondas annexed a 
sort of recommendation to particular laws: 1088 whereas nothing 
can be a greater proof of the total failure of a system of laws, 
than when an endeavour is made to demonstrate the expediency 
of arrangements, the truth and necessity of which should be self- 
evident. This statement must not, however, be thus understood: 
the meaning is, that all the laws were by a short introduction 
referred to some general principle; such, for example, as "In 
order not to offend the gods of the families." "In order that the 
state may be well administered, and according to the laws of our 
fathers." "Trusting that it will be salutary to the people," (Acoiov 
veal aueivov, as the Delphic oracle says on some occasion 1089 ), 



1082 Heyne p. 30. 

1083 Plut. de Curios. 8. p. 138. Diod. excerpt. Vat. VII.— X. 14. 2. 

1084 Above, ch. 10. § 5. 

1085 For example, the prohibition to drink pure wine, ^Elian. V. H. II. 37. See 
book II. ch. 12. §5. 

1086 Stobseus ubi sup. See above, ch. 7. § 8. 11. Cic. de Leg. III. 20. Grceci 
hoc diligentius (quam Romani), apud quos Nomophylaces creantur, neque hi 
solum litteras — sed etiam facta hominum observabant ad legesque revocabant. 
The same is stated by Columella de Re Rust. XII. 3. 

1087 See above, § 1,3. 

loss j^ j s tne Qn jy wa y m w jjj c jj q c jjg L e g jj 6. can be understood. 

1089 See above, p. 15. note s. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"Pythian god," starting "Xenoph. Rep. Laced."] 
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&c; which seem to me to be rather ancient formulas, suited to 
the simplicity of the time, and inserted from a vague religious 
feeling, than intended logically to establish, to the satisfaction of 
the people, the wisdom and expediency of the new laws. 



[242] 
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§ 1. Study of the military profession at Sparta. Period of 
service. § 2. Arrangement of the army. Numbers of the 
military divisions. § 3. Arrangement of the enomoty and 
military evolutions. § 4. Arrangement of the Mora. § 5. 
Organization of the Spartan army. Its officers. § 6. Cavalry 
in the other Doric states. The Sciritse in the Lacedaemonian 
army. Light-armed soldiers. § 7. Arms of the heavy infantry 
of Sparta. § 8. Spartan tactics. § 9. Steady courage of the 
Spartans. § 10. War considered as an art by the Spartans. Life 
of the Spartans in camp. 

1. The military system of the Dorians, which we are now about 
to consider, was evidently brought to the greatest perfection in 
Sparta. In this state the military profession, as was hardly the case 
in any other part of Greece, was followed as an art, as the study 
of a life; 1090 so that when Agesilaus (as is related) separated the 
shoemakers, carpenters, potters, &c, from the assembled allied 
army, the Spartans alone remained, as being the warriors by 
profession (as Texvrcou tcov noAsutxcov 1091 ). But the principles 
of their military tactics were evidently common to the whole 
race; and, according to a conjecture advanced in a former part 
of this work, 1092 it was chiefly the method of attack, in closed 
lines, with extended lances, by which the Dorians conquered the 
Achseans of Peloponnesus, and which was adopted from them by 
many other states of Greece. 

Every Spartan was, if he had sufficient strength, bound to [243] 
defend his country in expeditions without the boundaries during 
the years that were designated by the name rjAuda. 1093 This 



1090 Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 5. Plut. Pelop. 23. 

1091 See, besides, Plutarch, Polyajn. II. 1. 7. 

1092 B. I. ch. 4. § 9. 

1093 Oi ev rate r\Xmiav;, Polyb. IV. 22. 8. 
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period lasted to the fortieth year from manhood (019' rjpY|<;), that 
is to say, to the sixtieth year from birth: 1094 until that time a man 
was called e\i(ppovpoc, (from 9poupa), and could not go out of the 
country without permission from the authorities. 1095 Of these, the 
younger men were sometimes sent abroad; but those of fifty-five 
and upwards, not till the state was in difficulty. 1096 The ephors 
stated in the name of the public assembly the years, until which 
the obligation to service in an individual case extended. 1097 Upon 
the whole, the armies of Sparta must have contained many aged 
triarii: while in Athens the liability to foreign service generally 
terminated with the twenty-third year of manhood; which was 
computed from the eighteenth year. 1098 But Sparta reckoned 
upon a healthy and strong old age; the time for deliberative 
sagacity does not begin till the age for fighting has ended. The 
allied army of the Argives, Arcadians, and Athenians was, in 418 
B.C., met by an army composed of all the Spartans 1099 (that is, 
all the eu9poupoi 1100 ); but they dismissed from the boundaries a 
[244] sixth part of the army, consisting of the younger and the older, 

in order to protect the capital. 1101 

2. In marching and in battle the Spartans endeavoured 
to conceal their strength from the enemy; for this reason the 
levies were hastily made by the ephors, and the army sometimes 



1094 Agesilaus, when sixty-two years old, according to Xenophon's computation, 
was no longer EiKppoupoc., Hell. V. 4. 13. Plut. Ages. 24. 

1095 Isocrat. Busir. p. 225 A. (quoted by Harpocration in v. vcai yap to), where 
paxnioc. is evidently put for spcppoupoc.. Comp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 7. 

1096 Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 17. 

1097 Xen. Rep. Lac. 11. 2. See above, p. 126. note x. [Transcriber's Note: This 
is the footnote to "number of men," starting "IlpoKripurrouai xa erri."] 

1098 On this point see Petit. Leg. Att. VIII. 1. p. 548; but the subject has been 
treated far better by Boeckh in a programm of the Berlin university for 1819. 

1099 It was probably impossible to assemble the Perioeci on a sudden summons 
of the army. 

1 1<)0 ^or|6ia ruv AaK£5aip.oviwv yiyvETai auruv re vcai twv eiAwtwv itavSripxi, 
Thuc. V. 64. 
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marched during the night; 1102 the depth of the ranks in the army 
was also very various, and the enemy could not be certain of its 
strength. In the battle of Mantinea there were seven lochi, each 
containing four pentecostyes, the pentecostys four enomoties, 
and the front row of the enomoty containing four men: the 
pentecostys had therefore 16 in front, the lochus 64, the whole 
army 448. According to Thucydides the Spartans generally stood 
eight men deep; therefore the whole number of the hoplitae was 
3584. To these however were added the 300 picked men about 
the king, about 400 cavalry in both wings, 1103 and also the old 
men, posted as a body of reserve with the baggage, together with 
the Lacedaemonians, appointed to cover the right wing of the 
allies, in number perhaps about 500. 1104 The whole number of 
men was 4784. A sixth part of the army had been sent back; 
which gives for the entire army 5740 men. This was at that time 
the number of heavy-armed soldiers, which, after severe losses 
in the field, the city of Sparta was able of itself to furnish: 1 105 nor 
indeed is it so considerable as the report of its strength would lead 
one to suppose; but it increased, in the manner of an avalanche, [245] 
into a numerous and powerful army, 1106 when there was time to 
collect troops from the allies. 

Although we have given the account of this battle in the first 
instance, we cannot derive from it any information with regard 
to the original regulation of the army, since Agis had increased 
the lochi to four times their usual strength, as we shall presently 
see, in order to deceive the enemy by false accounts. For, if we 



1104 The Brasideans (emancipated Helots) and Neodamodes (see c. 67.) appear 
to have not been included in the seven Aoxoi; and in c. 68 they are understood 
together with the Sciritse. In Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 454. writes, 6 5s 
0ouKu5i5r|c. <J' cpnoi xwpic. ruv ZKIPITQN. 

1105 To toAitikov, Xen. Hell. V. 3. 25. 
12. 
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compare the statements of the well informed Xenophon, 1107 we 
obtain the following explanation of the names: two enomoties 
compose apentecostys, two pentecostyes a lochus, 1108 four lochi 
a mora; now if an enomoty, as must have been originally the case, 
contained twenty-four, 1109 or, with the enomotarch, twenty-five 
men, 1110 the mora would have contained 400; and, including 
the superior officers, pentecosters, and lochagi, 412. In the 
time of Xenophon, however, the enomoty consisted of thirty-six 
men 1111 ; and accordingly, the mora of 600, as was the case 
on an occasion mentioned by the same historian 1112 ; the other 
numbers, which vary between 500 1113 and 900, 1114 must also 
have resulted from the greater or less increase in the strength of 
the enomoty. 

3. Now the enomoty, the most simple body of this military 
[246] arrangement, was, as the word shows, a file of men closely 

united, and bound by a common oath, 1115 which stood in the 
deep phalanx each one behind the other, 1116 the enomotarch 
being in front (TtpooTOOTdTric,) of the whole file. Thus also 
the Thebans stood in files twenty-five men deep, 1117 which 
they sometimes strengthened to double that number 1118 ; in the 
Lacedaemonian army, however, the file was generally broken, 



1107 Rep. Lac. 11.4. 

Enomotia quarta decuria; (Aoxou) pars, Lilian. Tact. 5. 

1109 Suidas, Timasus, Etym. Magn. 

1110 This was also the case with the rearguard of the 10,000. 

1111 Three times twelve, according to Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 12. 

1112 Hell. IV. 5. 11, 12. 

1113 See Plutarch. Pelop. 16. from Ephorus, Diod. XV. 32. 

1114 See the passages quoted by Cragius IV. 4. and add Etym. M. p. 590. 33. 
(where Martini Prol. de Spartiat. Mora. Ratisbona? 1771. corrects 900 for 30), 
Biblioth. Coisl. p. 505. and Bekk Anecd. I. p. 209. Comp. Sturz Lex. Xen. in 
v. uopa. 

1115 tci^ic. nc. 5ict ocpayiwv evuuoroc., Hesychius. 

1116 Like one arixoc. or versus, Slioxi. Tact. 5. 

1117 Thuc. IV. 93. 

1118 Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 12. 
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and the enomoty, according to the order given before the battle, 
stood three and sometimes six men broad 1119 ; in the former case, 
if its number was not increased, eight; in the latter, four deep: 
the Lacedaemonians are also reported to have once beaten the 
Arcadians with a line only one shield deep. 1120 If, however, the 
whole enomoty stood in one file, it was called Aoxoc; 6p0ioc,; and 
in this disposition they attacked high places, when the files were 
placed at some distance from each other. 1121 The deployments 
(napayooyoti), by which the phalanx was made more or less deep, 
were ordered by the enomotarch. This person was the strongest [247] 
man or the best soldier of the whole enomoty; hence it was his 
continual care that on whatever point the attack was made he 
should always stand at the head of his file: the uragi, however, the 
last men of the file, were experienced soldiers, especially when 
the army was expected to be threatened in the rear. If then the 
lochi moved one behind the other (eni Kepcoc,), the enomotarchs 
advanced before the long files. If the enemy approached in front, 
the files, either whole or broken, moved forward, each placing 
itself on the left side of the preceding file (nap' aaniSa 1 122 ). If the 
enomoty was broken, the enomotarch then occupied in the square 
formed by his enomoty the front angle to the right hand, and the 



1119 Xen. Rep. Lac. 11. 4. 5ict irapEvyuriaEtoc. Ka6icrravToa tote ]xkv eic. 
EvwpoTiac., tote 5e eic. TpEic., tote 5e eic, e^, i.e. the enomoty was sometimes 
one, sometimes three, sometimes six men in width, as is evident from Hell. 
VI. 4. 12. In Hell. III. 2. 16. the enomoty is eight men wide, contrary to the 
usual custom. The single division of a lochus, in the common acceptation of 
the word, was also called Aoxoc., which, according to Schol. Arist. Acharn. 
1073. /Elian. Tact. 4. Suidas, Tzetz. Chil. XII. 523, contained eight, or twelve, 
or sixteen men, that is, if the enomoty formed two, three, or four otixoi. The 
tci^ic., according to /Elian 9, contained eight lochi, or 128 men; in that case 
the enomoty had four otixoi. Compare Sturz Lex. Xen. in Aoxoc., Perizon. ad 
.Elian. V. H. II. 44. D'Orville ad Chariton, p. 455. 

1120 Isocrat. Archid. p. 136. C. Comp. B. 1. ch. 9. § 9. 

1121 Xen. Anab. IV. 2. 11. IV. 3. 17. IV. 8. 10. Comp. /Elian, Suidas in 6p9ia, 
Sturz in opEhoc., in whose opinion the whole lochus formed one file. 

1122 Xen. de Rep. Lac. 11. 8. cf. Anab. IV. 3. 26. 
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first enomotarch of the army was always the last man of the right 
wing; this movement was called napaywyil ek petoonov, or km. 
9dA.ayyoc;. 1123 But if the enemy came on in the rear, each file 
wheeled round, so that the leaders again came in front. 1124 If the 
enemy appeared on the right, the whole number of lochi, moving 
one behind the other, turned, like triremes, towards the enemy, 
and the man who was last upon the march was last in the line 
of battle to the right (napd 56pu). And, lastly, if they advanced 
from the left, the same movement took place, only the last lochus 
then occupied the left wing (nap' daniSa 1125 ). 

4. Lochi also occur among the Argives and Thebans, and in 
the Asiatic armies; under the command of Sparta there were lochi 
of mercenaries and bowmen, 1126 &c; whereas the mora was a 
division peculiar to the Spartans. The formation of this body 
[248] was as follows. The whole number of citizens (to tcoAitikov) 

was divided into six moras 1127 ; so that every person of military 
age (eu9poupoc;), even while he lived at Sparta, belonged to one 
of them. The strength of the mora in the field depended on the 
maximum fixed by the ephors for the age of those employed; 
thus, for example, they were able to send out a mora composed 
of persons less than thirty-five years from manhood (dcp' n(3nc;) 
and keep back those of greater age, 1128 &c. So that in this 
sense the numbers of the division depended upon circumstances. 
To each mora of heavy-armed infantry there belonged, without 



1124 Rep. Lac. ubi sup. 



1125 Rep. Lac. 11. 10. 

1126 Hell. IV. 2. 5. 

1127 Rep. Lac. 11. 4. cf. Hieron. 9. 5. 5xr\pr\\ixax yap anaaax ax noXeiq ai 
p.ev Kara cpuAac., ai 5e Kara popac., ai 5e Kara Aoxouc.. That the number was 
six appears also from Xen. Hell. VI. I. 1. VI. 4. 17. and from Aristotle 
ap. Harpocrat. in p.6pa (where Bekker's edition has the correct reading six 
instead of five). Diodorus XV. 32. proves nothing against the number six. The 
v£o5ap.d)5£i<; belonged to no mora, Hell. IV. 3. 15. 
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being in close connexion with it, a body of cavalry bearing 
the same name, 1129 consisting at the most of 100 men, and 
commanded by the hipparmost. 1130 In the mora of the infantry, 
however, the men of different ages must have been in some 
manner separated, so that, for example, those between thirty and 
thirty-five years of age could be easily detached for pursuit. 1131 
In this division no respect was had to kindred; soldiers of one 
mora had brothers, sons, fathers, in another, ! 132 although in early 
times it appears to have been an object of the greatest care to 
bring relations and friends together. According to Herodotus 1133 
Lycurgus instituted the enomoties, triacades, and syssitia for 
war; evidently as military divisions; and the Lacedaemonians ate [249] 
and fought in the same company; from which we may explain 
why the polemarchs had also a superintendence over the public 
tables. 1134 By these the larger divisions, and not the single 
banqueting companies, are intended; when Sparta, in the reign 
of king Agis, again contained 4500 families, there were fifteen 
of these divisions 1135 ; and in earlier times, when the number 
of families was 9000, there were probably thirty; it is therefore 
doubtless another name for oba, which rarely occurs; and the 
army was arranged according to tribes, phratrias, and houses. In 
early times also the single hamlets of Sparta furnished lochi of 
their own; as were the Pitanatae 1136 in the Persian war, and the 
Mesoatae. 1137 



1129 Xen. deRep. Lac. 11.4. 

1130 Hell. IV. 4. 10. IV. 5. 12. A square of fifty was called oiiAaijdc,, Plut. Lye. 
23. 

1131 Xen. Hell. IV. 5. 15, 16. cf. IV. 4. 16. 

1132 lb. IV. 5. 10. 

1133 See above, ch. 5. §. 6. 

1134 Plut. Lye. 12. Lac. Apophth. p. 221. 

1135 Plut. Ag. 8. 

1136 See above, ch. 3. §7. 

1137 According to Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 454. there were six lochi at Sparta, 
five are named, eSwAoc,, civic,, apipac,, TtAoac,, pxaodyric,. The last is evidently 
MEIOATHE; of the others I have nothing to say, except that the eSwAoc, Aoxoc, 
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5. Of the two principles upon which the regulation of the 
Lacedaemonian army was founded, one (as has been already 
pointed out) belonged more peculiarly to early times, and at a 
late period nearly disappeared: I mean the complete union and 
amalgamation of the army in all its parts. This is expressed by 
[250] the name enomoty; and we are led to the same result by many 

other remarkable vestiges, such as the proximity of the lovers 
to the loved (which in certain situations must have produced 
a strong effect upon the feelings), and the sacrifices to Love, 
which, according both to the Spartan and Cretan usage, the 
most beautiful men performed before the battle. The second 
principle was of longer duration; the duty of implicit obedience 
to every person in authority (neiBapxia). Now in the artificial 
organization of the army almost all Spartans were in a certain 
respect commanders 1138 ; for not only the front men of the files, 
even when the enomoties were broken (npcoTOOTaTai), but the 
first men of every line ((euyitai) were officers 1139 ; nay, every 
two persons throughout the whole enomoty were connected 
with each other as fore-man and rear-man (npooTOOTdTnc; and 
eniOTdTnc;. 1140 ) The commands (napayyekozv;) passed rapidly 
through the polemarchs, lochagi, &c, to the enomotarchs, who 
gave them out, like heralds, in a loud voice 1141 ; but that the 
command alone of the immediate superior held good, is proved 
by the circumstance that the disobedience of a polemarch or 



is also mentioned by Hesychius. Neither can the four lochi of the king be easily 
explained (cf. Schol. Acharn. 1087); perhaps it is only another expression 
for the mora of the king (Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 6.). There were five (or six) 
lochi in Sparta, according to Aristotle, Photius in Aoxoi, Hesychius, and his 
commentators. Xenophon Hell. VII. 5. 10. speaks of ten lochi; of twelve in 
VII. 4. 20. Dindorf, however, writes twelve in VII. 5. 10. with two manuscripts; 
by which the two passages are reconciled. 

1138 Thuc. V. 66. 

1139 Plut. Pelop. 23. 

1140 iElian. Tact. 5. 

1141 Xen. Rep. Lac. 11.6. 
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lochagus entailed the disobedience of the whole lochus. 1142 The 
polemarchs, lochagi, pentecosters, and also the xenagi (leaders 
of mercenaries 1143 ), took part in the council of war, which was 
preceded by solemn sacrifices 1144 ; the first mentioned officers 
commanded independently single moras and whole armies, 1145 [251] 
or composed the immediate council of the kings; they were 
supported or represented, as it appears, by the ouucpopeic,. 1146 The 
king, in an instance mentioned by Herodotus, himself appointed 
an inferior general, 1147 which seems to be a consequence of 
his extensive power in military affairs. The escort of the king 
was called by the name of damosia, 1148 and consisted of his 
tent comrades, to which the polemarchs, 1149 the Pythians, 1 
and three Equals also belonged 1151 ; of the diviners, surgeons, 
flute-players, and volunteers in the army, 1152 to which must be 
added the two ephors, who attended the kings on expeditions 1153 ; 
the laphyropolse, who together with the ephors, took possession 
of the booty; the hellanodicse, who decided disputes in the army 



1142 See the instances of Amompharetus, Herod. IX. 53, and of Hipponoidas 
and Aristotle, Thuc. V. 71. 

1143 This was probably the real character of the ^evayoi (Anecd. Bekk. vol. I. 
p. 284. cf. Xen. Ages. 2. 10.); and there having the command of auppaxoi in 
sieges, as in Thuc. II. 75. appears to be an exception. 

1144 Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 4. Hell. III. 5. 22. IV. 5. 7. See Sturz in v. Xoxay6<;. 



1147 Herod. IX. 10. In this instance Pausanias fixed upon Euryanax, the son 
of Dorieus, of the same family; yet Dorieus cannot have been the son of 
Anaxandridas (Manso, vol. III. 2. p. 315.), as in that case he would have been 
king before Leonidas. 

1148 That is, 5a]xooia aKnvr) or Tpdirc^a. 

1149 Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 14. Rep. Lac. 13. 1, 7. 

1150 See above, ch. 1. § 9. 

1151 See above, p. Ill, note f. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"public expense," starting "De Rep. Lac."] 

1152 Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 7. Nicol. Dam. The Kp£w5oarr|c, also probably belonged 



to the same suite, Plut. Ages. 8. 
1153 Manso, vol. II. p. 377. III. 1. p. 214. 
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(in this case, as well as at Olympia, the Peloponnesians were 
called Hellenes by pre-eminence 1 154 ); the symbuli, sent out, after 
the time of Agis, as assistants to the king 1155 ; the pyrphorus, a 
priest of Ares, who took fire from the sacrifice, which the king 
performed at home to Zeus Agetor, 1156 and on the boundary to 
[252] Zeus and Athene, and preserved it during the whole campaign 

(in battle the unarmed were protected by a religious awe 1157 ); 
and, lastly, those who had conquered in crowned contests were 
in the king's train 1158 ; a train indeed of sufficient importance, 
and fit in so simple a state of society to surround the descendant 
of Hercules with an appearance of dignity. The Thirty about 
the king's person are not identical with the damosia; for these 
were always Spartans, which we cannot say of flute-players, &c; 
they were assigned to the king, even when the rest of the army 
(as was frequently the case in expeditions in Asia) consisted 
exclusively of neodamodes, 1159 and were probably at the same 
time the body-guard and council of the king. They may therefore 
be considered as the 300 contracted into a small body, which 
accompanied the king only on expeditions to a small distance 
from home. These 300 were the picked regiment of Sparta, the 
flower of the youth, as the gerontes were of the old men, and also 



1154 Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 11. 



1155 See above, p. 108, note m. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"armistice of Agis," starting "Thuc. V. 63."] Comp. Thuc. VIII. 39. BouAiaioi 
occur in inscriptions of Fourmont's which Raoul-Rochette considers the same 
as the aup.(3ouAoi. 

1156 See above, p. 103, note o. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"Agamemnon of Homer," starting "A sacrifice to Zeus Agetor."] See also 
Theopompus ap. Schol. Theocrit. V. 83. Eudocia, p. 251. concerning 
Zeuc. 'HyrJTwp, who was also worshipped at Argos as the god who had led the 
Heraclidae into the country, a belief referred to by Tyrtasus in the verses quoted 
in vol. I. p. 52. note d. 

1157 Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2. Comp. Zenob. Prov. V. 34. Schol. Eurip. Phcen. 
1415. 

1158 Plut. Lye. 22. Qu. Symp. II. 5. p. 88. 

1159 Xen. Hell. III. 4. 2. IV. 1. 5, 30, 34. V. 3. 8. Plut. Ages. 6. 7. Lysand. 23. 
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chosen on aristocratic principles. For the ephors appointed three 
hippagretse, each of whom chose one hundred young men, with 
a statement of the grounds of his selection; from the number of 
those discharged from this body the five agathoergi were taken, 
who for the space of a year served the state in missions. 1 [253] 

6. A similar body in the Cretan states really consisted 
of horsemen; the Spartans were called horsemen, and were in 
fact heavy-armed infantry 1161 ; the cause of which was, the low 
estimation of the cavalry-service among the Lacedaemonians. 
The country was fitted rather for the production of men than 
of horses; and although the citizens furnished both the horse 
and accoutrements, they were ridden only by weak and inferior 
persons. 1162 Thus the horsemen of Sparta, the number of whom 
in the Peloponnesian war was at first 400, and afterwards rose to 
gQQ 1 163 e ff ec ted nothing against the better mounted and practised 
cavalry of Bceotia, which as the light-armed riders sometimes 
mounted behind, sometimes vaulted off rapidly, was doubly 
formidable to the enemy. 1164 Among the other Doric states, 
Tarentum in particular had a numerous 1165 and very excellent 
light cavalry. 1166 The preference for a force of this description is 
a proof, according to the principles of antiquity, of an unstable 
and effeminate character, exactly the reverse of that exhibited by 



1160 Manso, vol. I. 1. p. 153. See also Herod. VIII. 124. Xen. Hell. 5. 3. 9. 
Plut. Reg. Apophth. p. 130. Lac. Apophth. p. 232. Dionys. Hal. Arch. II. 13. 
according to whom they were both horsemen and hoplitae. The three hundred 
with Leonidas, although Herodotus VII. 205. calls them oi KATEETEQTEE 
Tpir|Kooioi, were not however itttteii;; most of them were doubtless men of an 
advanced age; whereas the horsemen, as the false Archytas in Stob. Serm. 41. 
calls them, were xopoi. 

1161 Strab. X. p. 481. 

1162 Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 11. 

1163 Thuc. IV. 55. Xen. Hell. IV. 2. 16. 

1164 The apaiuTOi (irp65pop.oi in Philochorus), Thuc. V. 57. Xen. Hell. VII. 5. 
24. Harpocration and Hesychius in v. 

1165 30,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry, Strab. VI. p. 280. 

1166 ^Elian. Tact. 2., Steph. Byzant. in Tdpac, &c. 
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the heavy-armed soldiery of the Lacedaemonians. 

In the Lacedaemonian army the Sciritse formed a separate 
[254] body, 1167 of whom there were 600 in the Peloponnesian war. 1168 

In marches they went in front, in the camp they occupied 
the extreme place, 1169 and in the battle they formed the left 
wing. 1170 Although we have no express statement of their mode 
of arms, we can hardly suppose that they were heavy-armed 
troops, since they were particularly employed when a rapid 
change of position, or a vigorous attack, such as storming of 
heights, &c, was required 1171 ; they were often at the post of 
greatest danger. 1172 Originally, doubtless, they were, as they 
were called, inhabitants of the district Sciritis, on the confines 
of Laconia, towards Parrhasia 1173 ; their rights and duties appear 
to have been defined by agreement; their mode of fighting was 
also perhaps Arcadian. The other Periceci appear only to have 
taken part in large expeditions, and such as were prepared for a 
considerable time beforehand; and they probably served for the 
most part as hoplitse 1174 ; the ratio of their number, as well as that 
of the neodamodes and others, to the citizens of Sparta, was not 
governed by any fixed rule. 1175 



1167 Also called Aoxoc,, Diod. XV. 32. Hesychius and Etymol. M. in OKiprfic, 
Aixoc., Bekk. Anecd. I. p. 305. Schol. Thucyd. V. 67. 
I168 Thucyd. V. 67. 

1169 Xen. Rep. Lac. 12.3. 13.6. 

1170 Thuc. ubi sup. Diodorus represents them as standing round the king's 
person; he evidently confounds them with the knights. 

1171 Xen. Hell. V. 4. 52, 53. Diod. ubi sup. 

1172 This is also what Xenophon Cyrop. IV. 2. 1. says. Comp. Hesychius and 
other grammarians, Manso, vol. I. 2. p. 228. 

1173 'Hv 5e 'ApKaSiKoc,, Hesychius. 

1174 AoydSec, ruv TtspiotKuv, Herod. IX. 11. 

1175 At the battle of Leuctra there were only 700 Spartans present, according to 
Xenoph. Hell. VI. 4. 15; but he must use the word in a very limited sense; for 
there were four moras (p.6poa iioAiriKai) of men less than thirty-five years (019' 
fjp'ric.), which could not have contained less than 2000 men. The whole army 
was however much more numerous; at Corinth it had contained 6000 hoplitae, 
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It is not by any means clear in what manner the Peloponnesian [255] 
armies were accompanied by such numerous bodies of light- 
armed soldiers, more particularly of Helots. 1176 It must at the 
same time be borne in mind that the Persian war was the only 
time, that is, on a general summons of the nation, when so many 
as seven attended upon every Spartan 1177 ; on this occasion, 
when the numbers of the enemy were so excessive, they might 
have served to protect the rear of the long line of battle, and 
to resist the pressure; in addition to which they also annoyed 
the enemy from behind with slings, javelins, and stones. A 
large part of them, in the capacity of attendants (Qepanovxec,, 
epUKtfjpec;, unacm-Otai), were also destined exclusively for 
the service of the hoplitse, and to rescue them in danger 1178 ; 
another portion was probably detached to convoy and cover the 
baggage (oTpatoc; OKeuocpopiKOc;). The Peloponnesians in early 
times never attempted to form separate divisions of light-armed 
soldiers, such as the peltasts were, who, in addition to the 
javelin, bore the small shield of the Thracians and Illyrians. 1179 
The perfection of this species of troops, especially after the 
improvement of Chabrias and Iphicrates, was the cause of 
severe injury to the heavy-armed tactics of the Spartans; and 
the Peloponnesians dreaded them for a long time, according to [256] 
the Laconian expression, as children fear a bugbear. 1180 

7. The attention of Sparta was almost exclusively directed to 



IV. 2. 16. See also above, ch. 2. § 3. 

1176 That at a latter time there were still many tfuAoi in the Peloponnesian army 
may be seen from Polyasnus IV. 14. 

1177 See above, ch. 3. § 2. and p. 45. note t, [Transcriber's Note: This is the 
footnote to "Periceci," starting "According to the epitaph."] where however it 
should be observed, that the epitaph must not be taken with the passage in VIII. 
25; it refers to the battle before the surrounding of the army. The statement of 
some writers (Hegemon in the Palatine Anthology VII. 436. Isocrat. Archid. p. 
136 D.) that 1000 Spartans were present at Thermopylae is evidently erroneous. 

1178 Above, ch. 3. § 2. cf. Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 39. 

1179 Aristoph. Lysist. 563. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 307. 

1180 Xen. Hell. IV. 4. 17. see however IV. 15. 11. sqq. V. 4. 14. 
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the heavy infantry; and it can scarcely be denied that this was 
carried by them to the highest pitch of perfection. The arms 1181 
consisted of a long spear, 1182 a short sword only used in the 
closest single combat, 1183 a brazen shield, 1184 which covered 
the body from the shoulders to the knees, 118 and was in other 
respects also more similar to the shield of the heroic age than 
that of the other Greeks. For while the Greeks in general had 
adopted the Carian handle (oxcrvn) in order to direct the motion of 
the shield, of which the size had been considerably reduced, the 
Spartan buckler was probably suspended upon a thong (teAaucbv) 
laid round the neck, and was only managed by a ring (nopna^) 
fastened to the concave side, which in time of peace could be 
taken out. 1186 Cleomenes the Third first introduced the handles 
[257] of shields in Lacedsemon, and in general a less heavy armour. 1 187 

8. The principles of the Lacedaemonian tactics may be 
deduced from what has been already said on the subject of the 



1181 Probably the AcopiKr) oitAiaic, of Hesychius. 

1182 Herod. VII. 211. 

1183 Plut. Lye. 19. Reg. Apophth. p. 130. Lac. Apophth. p. 194, 261. Dion. 
18. The AwpiKr) pdx 011 ? 01 on ly occurs as a sacrificing-knife, Eurip. Electr. 819, 
836. 

1184 Xen. Rep. Lac. 11. 3. The ancient circular shields of Argos (see Spanheim 
ad Calim. Pall. Lav. 35.) are probably nearly the same which were really 
manufactured in that city, Pind. Hyporch. 3. p. 599. Boeckh; and see vol. I. p. 
83. note r. 

1185 Tyrtaeus Fragm. 2. v. 23. Gaisford. 

1186 See Critias (son of Calla;schrus) ap. Liban. Or. XXIV. p. 86. Reisk. Plut. 
Cleom. 11. Hence Aristophanes Lysist. 107. uses the word TtopitaKiodpEvoi; 
of a Spartan. See also Aristoph. Eq. 848. from which passage it is evident that 
the itopita^ was all that was most essential for managing the shield, and that 
the rsAapebv or thong could be easily procured, so that it was considered as an 
appendage of the ropira^. Compare Schneider's Lexicon in oxavri. 

1187 Concerning the emblems on the Lacedaemonian shields, see Pausan. IV. 
28. 3; besides which there were distinct kn\ar\\xa, Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 
240. The Cretans, according to the Scolion of Hybrias, also had Aaiafpa; the 
Aoaafpa inxpoEvra of Homer were probably similar to the shields furnished 
with leathern fringes, or wings, represented on vases, e.g., Tischbein IV. 51. 
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enomoty, and of its movements; the deployment of the enomoty 
(the e^,eX\y\i6c,) was the chief means of opposing the best soldiers 
to the enemy, 1188 and it was from this movement in particular 
that victory was expected. A particular kind of this manoeuvre 
was called the Laconian; it began from the enomotarchs, who 
faced about to the right, and passed in an oblique direction 
between their own and the next file; the whole file, following 
its leader, placed itself in front of the uragus, who merely faced 
to the right about. So that the whole phalanx, by this means, 
turning their faces towards the enemy who appeared in the rear, 
advanced at the same time in that direction by the depth of the 
order of battle. The Macedonian mode was different from this; 
for in that the movement began from the uragus, and therefore 
the phalanx lost, instead of gained, the same space of ground as it 
covered; and the Cretan (called also Choreus) differed from both, 
as the enomotarch and uragus both moved, until they changed 
places, and consequently, according to this method, the phalanx 
remained on the same ground. 1189 In a charge it was the duty [258] 
of the general to take care that the army constantly inclined 
somewhat further to the right than the exact line of its intended 
direction, since each man naturally endeavoured to bring his 
unprotected side under the shield of his neighbour, and the last 
man on the right wing to turn away that side from the danger, and 
therefore to outflank the left of the enemy: 1190 this was also the 
cause of the weakness of the right wing, which they endeavoured 
to remedy by putting in it the best troops, and by protecting it with 
cavalry. Before Epaminondas discovered the art of concentrating 
the battle in the spot in which he was strongest, and of keeping 
the rest of the enemy's troops unengaged, the general had to 
attend to two points. In the first place, that the chief charge of his 
own men should be made upon that part where it appeared most 



' Lilian. Tact. 26, 27. Comp. Hesychius, Acrewv eiSoc, irapct TaKTiKoTc,. 
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easy and advantageous to break the line; and that at the same 
time his own line should withstand the charge of the enemy: and, 
secondly, he might endeavour to obtain the victory by extending 
his front so as to outflank the enemy; a manoeuvre which the 
Spartans seldom indeed attempted, being content to hinder the 
enemy from effecting it. The chief point was to keep the whole 
body of men in compact order, both in rapid advance and in 
pretended flight: 1191 no bravery could excuse a man for quitting 
his post. 

9. The chief characteristic of the warriors of Sparta was 
great composure and a subdued strength; the violence (Xvaaa) 
of Aristodemus 1192 and Isadas 1193 being considered as deserving 
[259] rather of blame than praise; and these qualities in general 

distinguished the Greeks from the northern Barbarians, whose 
boldness always consisted in noise and tumult. 1 194 The conduct of 
the Spartans in battle denotes a high and noble disposition, which 
rejected all the extremes of brutal rage; the pursuit of the enemy 
ceased when the victory was completed; 1195 and, after the signal 
for retreat had been given, all hostilities ceased. 1196 The spoiling 
of arms, at least during the battle, was also interdicted; 1197 and 
the consecration of the spoils of slain enemies to the gods, 1198 
as in general all rejoicings for victory were considered as ill- 
omened; 1199 ancient principles of Greek humanity which we 



1191 The latter was done by the Spartans at Thermopylae, Herod. VII. 211; and 
according to Plato Lach. p. 191. at Plataeae. 

1192 Herod. IX. 71. 

1193 Plut. Ages. 34. where however the fine of 1000 drachmas is very 
questionable. 

1194 Thuc. IV. 126. 

1195 See Herod. IX. 77. Thuc. V. 73. Plut. Lye. 22. de cohibend. Ira. 10. p. 438. 
Lac. 

1196 Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 246. 

1197 Ibid. iElian. V. H. VI. 6. 

1198 Plut. ibid. p. 214. with the note of Manso, vol. I. 2. p. 236. 
1199 Plut. Ages. 33. 
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cannot but admire. War was as much as possible confined to 
a measure of strength; and battle, as Mardonius in Herodotus 
describes that of the Greeks in general, 1200 was a kind of duel 
upon the principles of honour. In Peloponnesus, as well as in 
Eubcea, 1201 the use of the different species of arms had perhaps 
been regulated by the appointment of general councils; Sparta 
also retained with a religious veneration the ancient institutions 
of sacred truces; as, for instance, the Olympic armistice: it 
wished not only to celebrate its native festivals in quiet, 1202 but 
even respected foreign solemnities; thus, at so late a period as [260] 
391 B.C., that state allowed itself to be delayed and deceived 
by an appeal of the Argives to "the sacred months." 1203 If then 
the state, so long as it remained true to these principles, did not 
slaughter its enemies without aim or object, so much the more 
sparing was it of its own soldiers, every moderate loss being 
severely felt; but even in the engagements of the hoplitse few of 
the victorious party were lost. Every one knows of the tearless 
battle between the Spartans and Arcadians, in which the state had 
no dead to mourn. 1204 Nothing therefore can be less laid to the 
charge of Sparta than a violent passion for war, a foolhardy and 
reckless desire of conquest. The latter was also guarded against 
by the maxim of Lycurgus, 1205 "not to go often against the same 



1200 VII. 9. 6. 

1201 See Strabo X. p. 448. with which comp. II. II. 544. Archilochus, p. 144. ed. 
Liebel. 

1202 As, e.g., at the Hyacinthia and Carnea. That the passage in Herodotus VI. 
106. refers only to the latter, and that in the Carneus alone the Spartans did 
not set out before the full moon, is shown by Bockh Index Lect. jEstiv. Berol. 
1816. Yet Plutarch is not the only writer who has misunderstood this passage 
(see Diogen. Prov. VI. 20. Jo. Tzetz. Jamb. 161.); and Herodotus himself is 
not quite correct. 

1203 Xen. Hell. IV. 7. 2. 

1204 j[j US a j so g ras M as only lost seven men in the action with Cleon, Thuc. V. 
11.; and the Lacedaemonians, in the great battle of Corinth, only eight, Xen. 
Hell. IV. 3. 1. 

1205 Plut. Lye. 13. Ages. 26. Lac. Apophth. p. 188. 222. Polyaen. I. 16. 2. 
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enemy," the non-observance of which was a charge brought 
against Agesilaus. With what unwillingness the Lacedaemonians 
engaged in great wars is generally known. And yet in every 
action in the open field, up to the battle of Leuctra, Sparta had 
nearly a certainty of success, 1206 since the consciousness of skill 
in the use of arms was added to the national feeling of the Doric 
race, that victory over the Ionians was not a matter of doubt. 1207 
[261] With what timidity did the Athenians attack the hard-pressed 

and exhausted Spartans in Sphacteria! Their feeling towards the 
captives was nearly the same as that of the Achseans in Homer to 
the corpse of Hector. 

These opinions necessarily experienced innumerable 
modifications when Sparta engaged in foreign warfare, and 
moved out of her own orbit into an unknown region; this was 
particularly the case in maritime war, which, although followed 
in early times by Corinth, iEgina, and Corcyra, never agreed with 
the nature of the Doric tribe. For this reason Sparta, although 
after many unsuccessful attempts she gave birth to men who 
had considerable talents for this service, as Callicratidas and 
Lysander, and for a time her fleet was very numerous, and the 
commander of it a second king, 1208 never showed any particular 
inclination for it. A disinclination equally strong, and formed 
upon the same grounds, was shown by the Spartans to the 
storming of walled places (nupyouaxeTv 1209 ) for which reason 
they never in early times constructed any defences of this kind; 
and despised the use of machines, by which Archidamus, the son 
of Agesilaus, thought that "man's strength was annihilated." 
10. We conclude with the assertion with which we prefaced 



1206 Compare what Archidamus in Isocrates says of the campaigns of the kings 
of his family: also Panathen. p. 286 E. 

1207 Thuc. I. 121. Herod. VII. 102. Comp. Hegemon in the Palatine Anthology 
VII. 436. Awpioc. d \ieXexa. 

1208 Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 22. When the fleet was commanded by a king, as, e.g., 
Leotychidas, it was an exception; see Plut. Ages. 10. 

1209 In several apophthegms they are called women's apartments. 
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this chapter, though in a different point of view, that no nation 
ever considered war as an art in the same sense and to the same 
degree as the Doric Spartans. Indeed every nation, of a military 
disposition, and addicted to warlike pursuits, considers war not 
merely as a means of repelling the attacks of enemies, or of [262] 
gaining plunder or territory by being itself the invader. The 
mere act of fighting, the common and disciplined movement 
of thousands directed to the same end, the "pomp, pride, and 
circumstance of glorious war," arouse the feelings, and inspire 
the mind with the noblest and most elevated thoughts; and there is 
a certain affinity between the art of war and the more regular and 
peaceful arts; thus a military body resembled, in its movements 
and array, a large choral dance. These feelings and views were 
among all nations most natural to the Greeks, and, of the Greek 
races, familiar to the Dorians in particular. 

The agreement which some moderns 1210 have found between 
the Greek chorus and the lochus is not a mere creation of the 
fancy; the large chorus was a pentecostys in number, which 
was divided into enomoties (hemic horia); it advanced in certain 
divisions, like an army, and had corresponding evolutions. 1211 
Both the dance and the battle were the object of the Pyrrhic, 
which was particularly practised in Sparta and Crete. 1212 In 
early times it was a preparation for battle, an use of it which 
was neglected in a later age; in the soldier heavy-armed for the 
battle was also seen the practised dancer of the Pyrrhic. The 
same connexion is alluded to by Homer, where iEneas hopes to 
overthrow Meriones of Crete, however good a dancer he may 
be: 1213 thus also the Thessalians called the soldiers of the front [263] 



1211 For this reason the Cretan E^eAiypoc. was also called xopeioc.; above, § 8. In 
Sparta the last in the chorus were called ifnAeTc., Alcman Fragm. 108. Welcker. 
from Suidas and Hesychius. 

1212 See book IV. ch. 6. § 7. 

1213 II. XVI. 617. quoted by Athen. V. p. 181. XIV. p. 630 B. Lucian de Salt. 7. 
Dio Chrysost. Orat. II. 31. 28. Heyne's interpretation, de motu declinantis et a 
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ranks "principal dancers;" and said of a good fighter, that "he had 
danced well." 1214 For the same reason Homer calls hoplitse by the 
name npuAiec; 1215 the war-dance having been called TtpuAic, by 
the Cretans. 1216 Now this latter expression is used by Homer in 
the passages in which both Greeks and Trojans give up the usual 
method of fighting, and the heroes descend from their chariots 
and form themselves into a body on foot; and therefore of that 
very mode of battle which became prevalent in Greece through 
the influence of the Dorians. For the same reason the Spartans 
sacrificed to the Muses before an action, 1217 these goddesses 
being expected to produce regularity and order in battle; as they 
sacrificed on the same occasion in Crete to the god of love, as 
the confirmer of mutual esteem and shame. 1218 

The whole existence of the Spartans in the camp appears to 

have been easy and tranquil; and therefore resembled the mode 

of living in Sparta, as that city was to a certain degree always 

[264] a camp. 1219 The bodily exercises were regularly continued, 

and repeated twice in each day; 1220 but with less severity than 



telo sibi caventis, is unquestionably not to be preferred to that of the ancients. 

1214 Lucian ubi sup. 

1215 11. XL 49. XII. 77. with the Scholia, and Eustathius. That the expression 
for it was also Laconian follows from Hesychius in irpouAicn, according to 
Salmasius. 

1216 Among the Gortynians, according to Schol. Horn. II. XI. 49: with whom 
itpuAic, also signified a heavy-armed foot-soldier, Eustath. ad II. k' p. 893. 35. 
Phavorinus, p. 390. ed. Dindorf. Likewise among the Cyprians (i.e., among 
the Greeks in Cyprus). Aristot. ap. Schol. Pind. II. 125. Callimachus Hymn. 
Jov. 52. also calls the dance of the Guretes by this name, this having been at a 
very early period identified with the Cretan war-dance. 

1217 Plut. Lye. 21. Lac. Apophth. p. 207. de cohibend. Ira, ubi sup. The xipoapa 
was not however sacrificed to the Muses (Manso, vol. I. 2. p. 234.), but, as 
after the battle of Marathon, to Artemis Agrotera. See Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 8. 
Plut. Lye. 23. Xen. Hell. IV. 2. 20. 

1218 Sosistrates ap. Athen. XIII. p. 561 E. .Elian. V. II. III. 9. 

1219 As Dionysius of Halicarnassus says. 

1220 Xen. de Rep. Lac. 12. 6. 7. 
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at home; 1221 and the discipline in general was less strict. The 
Persian spy found the Spartans in the evening before the battle of 
Thermopylae employed, some in gymnastic exercises, and some 
in arranging their hair, 1222 which they always wore long after 
their entrance into manhood. Every man put on a crown 1223 when 
the band of flute-players gave the signal for attack; all the shields 
of the line glittered with their high polish, 1224 and mingled their 
splendour with the dark red of the purple mantles, 1225 which were 
meant both to adorn the combatant, and to conceal the blood of 
the wounded; to fall well and decorously being an incentive the 
more to the most heroic valour. 



1221 Plut. Lye. 22. 

1222 Herod. VII. 208. Xen. de Rep. Lac. 13. 9. Plut. Lye. 22. 

1223 The appropriate expression for this was ^av6i^£o6ai, Bekker. Anecd. I. p. 
284. 

1224 Xen. de Rep. Lac. 11. 3. 13. 8. Plut. ubi sup. 

1225 Concerning these, see, besides Xenophon and Plutarch, Lilian. VI. 6. 
Etymol. M. p. 385. 25. Suidas in Kara^aivEiv, Aristot. Rep. Lac. ap. Moerin 
in (powiKic., also Hesychius in Trurd. Comp. Meursius Miscell. Lac. I. 15. The 
ambassadors also wore a dress of this kind, Aristoph. Lysist. 1139. Plutarch. 
Cimon. 16. Lesbonax Protr. p. 24, 27. Reisk. The Cretan mantles were similar, 
only they were coloured with fucus, Meursius Creta III. 12. — As arms were 
considered the greatest ornament, the youths prayed in arms to the gods also 
armed. Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 235. cf. Inst. Lac. p. 253. 



[265] 



Book IV. Domestic Institutions, 
Arts, And Literature Of The Dorians. 



Chapter I. 



§ 1. Subjects of the present book. § 2. Simplicity of the 
dwellings of the Dorians. § 3. Achaean style of buildings. § 4. 
Character of the Doric architecture. 

1. Having examined the political institutions of the Doric states, 
we next proceed to consider their private life and domestic 
economy; which two subjects were so intimately connected in 
the habits of this race, that we shall not attempt to separate 
them by any exact line of distinction. Our observations will 
be confined to those matters which appear most to exhibit the 
peculiar character of the Dorians. For which purpose, having 
first considered their domestic conveniences, such as dwellings, 
&c, we will proceed to their domestic relations, their arts, and 
literature. 

2. The dwellings of the Dorians were plain and simple. 

By a law of Lycurgus the doors of every house were to be 

fashioned only with the saw, and the ceiling with the axe; 122 not 

[266] that the legislator intended to abolish altogether the science of 

architecture, but merely to restrain it to its proper objects, viz., 



1226 Plutarch Lycurg. 13. de Esu Cam. II. 2. Reg. Apophth. p. 125. Lac. 
Apophth. p. 222. Qua;st. Rom. 87. p. 363. Proclus ad Hesiod. Op. et Di. 421. 
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temples and public buildings, and to prevent it from purveying 
to private luxury. The kings of Greece in Homer's time lived 
not only in spacious, but also richly ornamented houses, the 
walls of which glittered with brass, silver, gold, amber, and 
ivory; but no such splendour was seen in the dwellings of the 
Heraclide princes. The palace of the two kings of Sparta was 
said to have been built by Aristodemus at the taking of the 
town; here Agesilaus lived after the manner of his ancestors; the 
doors even in his time being, according to Xenophon's somewhat 
exaggerated expression, those of the original building. 1227 Hence 
Leotychidas the elder (490 B.C.) asked his host at Corinth (which 
city had early risen to riches and luxury), on seeing the ceiling 
ornamented with sunken panels (9atvcouaTa), "whether the 
trees in Corinth were naturally four-cornered." The houses 
at Sparta, however, notwithstanding their rude structure, were 
probably spacious and commodious; in front there was generally a 
court-yard, separated by a wall from the street, 1229 and containing 
a large portico. The towns of Peloponnesus were for the most 
part irregularly built, whereas the Ionians had early learnt to lay 
out their streets in straight lines, 1230 a custom which Hippodamus 
of Miletus succeeded in spreading over the rest of Greece. It was [267] 
probably this architect who in the year 445 B.C. laid out the plan 



1227 Above, p. 110. note d. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "two 
royal families," starting "Xen. Ages. 8."] 

1228 Plutarch Lycurg. 13. Compare Lac. Apophth. pp. 179, 222. 

1229 Towards the street were the 6upoa avXexox (Herod. VI. 69.); in the house 
the EyyuTEpco nuAtl, Plutarch Lac. Apophthegm of Leotychides (6 'Apicnxovoc. 
is an error), p. 215. It was the custom at Sparta not to knock, but to call, at the 
outer gate, Plutarch Instit. Lac. p. 253. The same was also the custom among 
the Cohans, according to Alcaeus, among the poems of Theocritus, XXIX. 39. 

1230 As it appears from Pausan. VI. 24. 2. Compare Strabo XIV. p. 646. 
concerning the pup.orop.ia kn euOeiwv in Smyrna. 
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of Thurii 1231 in exact squares, with streets at right angles; 1232 and 
the same who in his old age built the city of Rhodes (407 B.C.), 
the plan of which was designed with such perfect symmetry, that, 
according to the expression of the astonished ancients, it seemed 
like one house. 1233 

3. The principles of Lycurgus, however, we repeat did not in 
the least degree retard the progress of real architecture. Indeed 
we know that in the embellishment of their sacred edifices the 
Dorians employed a style of building which they themselves 
invented, from the strict principles of which they never deviated, 
and which at the same time they took the utmost care to bring to 
perfection. That they were in strictness the original inventors of 
this style of architecture has been first satisfactorily proved by the 
remarkable discoveries of modern times, which have laid open 
to us the monuments of the unknown ages of Greece in all their 
strange peculiarities. The treasury of Atreus is indeed the only 
example now extant of a class of buildings doubtless once very 
numerous; 1234 but its paraboloidal construction distinguishes 
[268] it as well from the later Grecian as the oriental style of 

architecture. Near this structure some fragments of columns 
have been discovered by modern travellers, 123 remarkable both 



1231 Photius and Hesychius in 'IitTtoSdpov veiincnc, — ouroc, r|v xai 6 p.eroiKr|aac, 
Etc, Ooupiouc, MiAr|cnoc, wv. It was probably not long before this time that he 
built the Piraeus. 



1234 The following buildings of this archaic style are known to us from ancient 
writers and modern travellers. 1. The remains of three other treasuries near 
that described in the text. 2. One discovered by Gropius, on the Eurotas, not 
far from Amyclas. 3. A ruin discovered by Dodwell near Pharsalus. 4. The 
treasuries of Minyas. 5. Of Hyrieus and Augeas. 6. The brazen vessels of 
the Aloidas and of Eurystheus (II. V. 387. Apollod. II. 5. 1.) 7. The brazen 
6aAap.6c, or chamber of Danae, Alcmene, &c. 8. The subterraneous Cyclopian 
temple at Delphi, and several others. 

1235 Sir William Gell's Argolis, plate 7. Dodwell's Classical Tour, vol. II. pp. 
229, 240. I have also made great use of some drawings of Lusieri (in the 
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for the variety of their forms and the richness of their ornaments; 
still the spot on which they were found, as well as their singular 
shape, leave no doubt that they belong to the same unknown 
period. They consist, first, of the base of a fluted column, 
with a plinth, and also a torus of elliptical outline, decorated 
with an alternation of projecting and receding compartments, the 
former of which have in some cases an ornament of spiral lines; 
secondly, a fragment of the shaft of a column of bronze-coloured 
marble, similarly ornamented with compartments; thirdly, a very 
small fragment of a capital; and, lastly, a tablet of white marble, 
with a species of ornament in imitation of shells. There are 
in the British Museum two tablets of light green and dark red 
marble, both taken from the treasury of Atreus, which have the 
spiral lines above mentioned, and are worked very elaborately, 
though without mathematical precision. 1236 We have given this 
description of a style of architecture, not strictly belonging to 
our subject, in order to direct the reader's attention to these 
most remarkable remains of Grecian sculpture, which are quite [269] 
sufficient to convince us that the building to which they belong, 
thus adorned with party-coloured stones, and probably covered 
in the interior with plates of bronze, may be reckoned as the 
monument of a time when a semi-barbarous style of architecture 
prevailed throughout Greece. 

4. In direct contrast with the above is the simple unornamented 
character and unobtrusive grandeur of the style unanimously 
called by the ancients the Doric. 121 ' 1 It appears certain that the 



print-room of the British Museum), who has also ingeniously endeavoured to 
restore the whole. 

1236 Synopsis of the British Museum (19th edit.), Room 13. Nos. 220, 221. 

1237 See particularly Vitruvius IV. 1. whose account is not indeed historically 
accurate. At Athens the triglyphs were always called Awpixai rpiyAucpoi, 
Eurip. Orest. 1378; in which passage the original ones of wood are clearly 
marked by the apposition of K£5pwra Tepepva. Also the Awpivcov Kupcmov, 
i.e. the "hollow," received its name from its use in this style of building, e.g. 
under the cornice; and the Aeafhov Kupdnov, the "ogee," was borrowed from 
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first hints of this order were borrowed from buildings constructed 
of wood, a fact which I cannot reconcile with the supposition of 
a foreign origin. For we should thus lose sight altogether of the 
gradual and regular progress by which it advanced to maturity, 
and suppose that the improvements of foreign artificers, with 
their peculiar principles, and those of native architects, looking 
only to the original structure of wood, were blended, or rather 
violently confused together. Could anything be more natural than 
that the long surface of the principal beams should be imitated in 
stone, that the cross-beams with the Doric triglyph should be laid 
over these, the intervals or metopes being by degrees covered 
[270] with marble, whilst the cornice, in imitation of carpenters' work, 

was allowed to project in bold relief? The roof perhaps was for 
some time allowed to end in a slope on each side; Corinth was 
the first place where the front and hind part were finished off 
with a pediment; the tympanum being adorned with statues of 
ancient clay-work. 1238 Such was the origin of the Doric temple, 
of which early models have been preserved in the Doric towns of 
Corinth and Psestum, in iEgina, and the Doric colonies of Sicily. 

We cannot however suppose it to have been the opinion of the 
historian of ancient architecture, 1239 that the artistical character 
of the Doric architecture may be satisfactorily derived from 
wooden buildings. It is the essence of this art to connect, by the 
varieties of form and proportion, a peculiar association of ideas 
with works intended merely for purposes of necessity. The Doric 
character, in short, created the Doric architecture. In the temples 
of this order the weight to be supported is intentionally increased, 
and the architrave, frieze, and cornice, of unusual depth; but the 



it by the ^Eolians, among whom the Lesbian style of architecture (A£a(3ia 
oiKoSopr)) was native, which required a very moveable plumbline or vcavcov, 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. V. 10. 7. and Michael Ephesius ad loc. 

1238 Boeckh Explic. ad Pindar. Olymp. XIII. pp. 213. sq. 

1239 Hirt, Baukunst nach den Grundsatzen der Alten, 1809; and Geschichte der 
Baukunst bei den Alten, 1821. 
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columns are proportionably strong, and placed very close to each 
other; so that, in contemplating the structure, our astonishment 
at the weight supported is mingled with pleasure at the security 
imparted by the strength of the columns underneath. This 
impression of firmness and solidity is increased by the rapid 
tapering of the column, its conical shape giving it an appearance 
of strength; while the diminution beginning immediately at the 
base, and the straight line not being, as in other orders, softened 
by the interposition of the swelling, gives a severity of character 
to the order. [27 1] 

With this rapid diminution is also connected the bold projection 
of the echinus (or quarter-round) of the capital; which likewise 
creates a striking impression, particularly if its outline is nearly 
rectilineal. The alternation of long unornamented surfaces with 
smaller rows of decorated work awakens a feeling of simple 
grandeur, without appearing either monotonous or fatiguing. The 
harmony spread over the whole becomes more conspicuous when 
contrasted with the dark shadows occasioned by the projecting 
drip of the cornice; above, the magnificent pediment crowns the 
whole. Thus in this creation of art we find expressed the peculiar 
bias of the Doric race to strict rule, simple proportion, and pure 
harmony. 



Chapter II. 



§ 1. General character of the Doric dress. § 2. Different 
dresses of married and unmarried women among the Dorians. 
§ 3. Dress of the Spartan women. § 4. Dress of the Spartan 
men. § 5. Simplicity of the Doric dress. § 6. Doric and Ionic 
fashions of wearing the hair. Change of costume in many 
Doric states. Baths. 
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1. The next point which we have to consider is the mode 
of clothing in use among the Dorians; in which a peculiar 
taste was displayed; an ancient decorum and simplicity, equally 
removed from the splendour of Asiatics and the uncleanliness of 
barbarians. At the same time, however, they paid considerable 
attention to their personal appearance, although their manners 
did not require the body to be studiously and completely covered. 

[272] A Dorian was the first who in the lists of Olympia threw off 

the heavy girdle, which the wrestlers of Homer had worn in 
common with those of barbarous countries, and ran naked to the 
goal; 1240 in fact a display of the naked form, when all covering 
was useless, and indeed inconvenient, was altogether in harmony 
with the Doric character. This reminds us of the nakedness of the 
Spartan young women, even in the time of Athenian civilization, 

[273] which custom gave rise to the joke, that "the Spartans showed 



follows. Orsippus, either accidentally, or at least to appearance accidentally, 
lost his girdle when running in the stadium; in training afterwards, Acanthus 
the Lacedaemonian laid aside his girdle altogether; and thenceforth it became 
the established practice at the games. In other contests, e.g., wrestling and 
boxing, the use of the 5td£wp.a was kept up till a later period; and was not 
altogether given up till a short time before Thucydides wrote (vcai ov noXXa 
exr] £Tt£i5r) reroxutai, I. 6). 

1240 According to Plato de Rep. V. p. 452 C. the Cretans were the first who 
wrestled naked (but their isolated situation prevented the extension of the 
custom), and the Lacedcemonians, who were the first, according to Thucydides 

I. 6. See also Hippasus ap. Athen. p. 14 D. The abandonment of all 
covering in the Olympic games is said to have originated with Acanthus the 
Lacedaemonian, and Orsippus the Megarian. The former, according to Dionys. 
Hal. VII. 72; and he, as we learn from Pausan. V. 8. 3, and Africanus, was 
victorious in the Diaulus, or Dolichus, in the 15th Olympiad (720 B.C.). The 
latter, according to Pausan. I. 44. 1. Eustath. ad II. p. 1324. ed. Rom. Cf. 
Hesych. in ^uaaro, with the confused statements in the Venetian Scholia to 

II. t[)'. 683. and Isidorus Orig. XVIII. 17. Pausanias' authority is a Megarian 
inscription, of which a restoration has been preserved to our days, and is now 
in the Cabinet des Medailies of the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, see Boeckh 
Corp. Inscript. No. 1050; where Orsippus is stated to have regained a part of 
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foreigners their virgins naked." 1241 On this subject, however, it 
is necessary that we should enter into greater detail. 

2. In the first place these words direct our attention to the 
different modes of life of the married and unmarried women 
among the Dorians. Modern manners, derived from the age of 
chivalry, carefully withdraw young women from all impressions 
calculated to inflame the passions; while married women are 
more exposed to intercourse with men. But, according to the 
colder notions of the Greeks, which are seen most clearly among 
the Dorians, the unmarried lived more in public than the married 
women; who attended more to the care of their family; and hence 
the former alone practised music and athletic exercises; the 
latter being occupied only with their household affairs. 1242 This 
explains why at Sparta unmarried women appeared with their 
faces uncovered, while the married only went out in veils; 1243 
and it was common to see the former walking in the streets with 
young men, 1244 which was certainly not permitted to the others; 
and so also at Sparta, 1245 in Crete, 1246 and at Olympia, virgins 
were permitted to be spectators of the gymnastic contests, and 



the Megarian territory which had been lost in war, and to have first run in the 

stadium at Olympia without a girdle. Now Orsippus, according to the certain 

testimony of Julius Africanus, was victorious in the stadium at Olympia in the 

15th Olympiad; and this statement is confirmed by Eustathius and Hesychius 

ubi sup.; whereas the Etymologicum M. and the Scholia vulg. ad II. t[/. 683. 

place the victory of Orsippus at Olymp. 32. (652 B.C.); in which, according 

to Africanus, Cratinus of Megara was the conqueror. All these apparently 
contradictory statements have been reconciled by Boeckh ib. p. 554 sq. as 

1241 See particularly Athenaius XIII. p. 566 E. Eustathius ad II. p. 975. 41. ed. 
Rom. 

1242 Plato de Leg. VII. p. 805. 6. 

1243 Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 235. Apostolius XVIII. 19. 

1244 Eurip. Androm. 598. (quoted by Plutarch. Comp. Num. iii.) ori i,vv veoioiv 
eE,epr\\iovaai 56p.ou<;. Hence Propertius III. 12. 21. Lex igitur Spartana vetat 
secedere amantes; Et licet in triviis ad latus esse sues. 

froi 
19. 



1245 To be inferred from Plutarch Lycurg. 14 
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[274] married women only were excluded; 1247 the reverse of which 

was the case in Ionia, where the unmarried women were usually 
shut up in the interior of the houses. 

This different position in society was also marked by the dress, 
which was lighter and less strict among the unmarried women; 
for it is these alone who are charged with exposure of their 
persons. This charge of the Athenians was, however, caused by 
a strange forgetfulness of ancient custom; for after the mode of 
treatment of their women had become precisely similar to that 
of the eastern nations, the ancient Greek usage appeared to them 
unnatural; 1249 and the dress of the Doric women caused in their 
minds the same notions as the German dress in those of the 
Romans; of which Tacitus says, "the German women wear the 
arms naked up to the shoulders, and even the next part of the 
breast is uncovered; notwithstanding which they never break the 
marriage vow." 

3. On the dress of the Spartans I need only, after the labours 
of former writers, 1250 make the following remarks. The chief, or 
indeed the only garment of the Doric virgin is by ancient writers 
sometimes called himation, 1251 sometimes chiton: the former 



1247 Pausan. V. 6. 5. (concerning the history of Pherenice, see Boeckh Explic. 
Pindar, p. 166.) VI. 20. 6. Hence at Olympia unmarried women could contend 
for the prize, though only in the chariot-race; as, e.g., Cynisea, Pausan. III. 81. 
V. 12. 3. V. 6. 1. Xenoph. Ages. 9. 6. Plutarch Ages. 20. Lac. Apophth. p. 
184; and Euryleonis, Pausan. III. 17. 6. In Cyrene, according to Pindar Pyth. 
IX. 102. (f| uiov) married women were also admitted, see Boeckh Explic. p. 
328; and they also, as we learn from an inscription in Delia Cella, presided 
over gymnastic contests in that town. 

1248 KaraKAsiaroi, Sappho Fragm. 15. ed. Wolf. Pseudo-Phocylid. v. 203. 

1249 'Etiei f[ ye 'EAAr|viKr| £o6r)<; Ttacra r| apxair| rtov yuvaivcwv r| aurr) rrv, 
rr)v vOv AwpiSa KaXeoyiev, Herod. V. 88. Compare Eustath. ad II. V. 567. 
jEginetica, p. 72. 

1250 Manso, Sparta, vol. I. part II. p. 162. Boettiger, Raub der Cassandra, p. 60. 

1251 Thus Herodotus V. 87. mentions the ipdna of Doric women as 
corresponding to the Ionic xitwvec,: and the different Scholiasts to Eurip. 
Hec. 933. call the Doric virgins sometimes p.ovoxitwv£c,, sometimes axitwvEC, 
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more correctly, as appears from works of art; and the latter word [275] 
was used metaphorically, from the resemblance of the himation 
to the linen chiton of the Ionians. This garment of woollen stuff 
was without sleeves, and fastened over both shoulders by clasps 
(nopnai, nepovai), which were often of considerable size; 1252 
while the Ionic women wore sleeves of greater or less length. 1253 
This chiton was only joined together on one side, while on 
the other it was left partly open or slit up (axiOTOC, xvcoov ); 
probably it could be fastened with clasps, or opened wider, so 
as to admit a freer motion of the limbs, so that the two skirts 
(nTepuyeO flew open; whence Ibycus called the Spartan women 
9aivo[inp{5ec;. 1255 This garment was also worn without a girdle; 
when it hung down to the calves of the legs. 1256 [276] 

This is generally the dress with which the goddesses Victory 
and Iris are represented in works of art, the latter particularly 
among the statues from the pediment of the Parthenon, in which 



Kai dxvrwvEC,, according to Schol. Eurip. and Eustathius p. 975. 38; without 
girdles also according to Pausanias ibid. p. 975. 40. and Suidas in Supid^siv. 
(the Fragment of Anacreon, p. 404. ed. Fischer. exSuoa xttwva 5copid^£iv 
is too mutilated to prove any thing). See also Horus ap. Etymol. Mag. p. 
293. 44. who, besides jElius Dionysius (who likewise states that the use of 
the xtTUV was peculiar to the Dorians), follows Eustathius ad II. XIV. 975. 
Compare also Hesychius in 5upid^£iv, and the Sophista Anonymus in Orelli's 
Op. Mor. II. p. 214. Euripides (Androm. 599. and Hec. ubi sup.) calls the 
Doric dress inaccurately tteitAoc,, compare Hedylus in the Palatine Anthology 
VI. 292. Plutarch Cleomen. 38. 

1252 Herod, and Schol. Eurip. ubi sup. where ETniropiric, appears to be the tongue 
of the clasp. 

1253 nepovai, or clasps, were also used in the Ionic female dress, in order to 
close the slit-up sleeve. /Elian V. H. I. 18. 

1254 Wolf. Fragm. mul. pros. pp. 241, 242. 

1255 Pollux, Plutarch. Comp. Lycurg. 3. and Sophocles there quoted: Kai r&v 
veoprov, Ac, £t' cbroAoc, xttwv 6upaTov apcpi pripov jiTUcroerai, 'Eppiovav. 
Eurip. Androm. 599. yupvotoi prip ^ Ka ^ it&tXou; avEipevoic,. Compare Duris 
in Schol. Eurip. Hec. od 5e yuvcnKEC, E^puo^ov rate, Awpioac, aroAoac,. This 
writer also entertains the erroneous notion that the Athenian women wore short 
hair and the Doric dress, at the same time that the men wore long hair and the 
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rapid motion is indicated by the chiton being thrown from the 
feet and ancles on the left side; and in the same chiton, though 
with more ample folds, is the dress of Athene in many statues 
of the more finished and perfect style of the art: and Artemis, 
the huntress, in the Doric chiton, girt up for the purpose of rapid 
motion. 

In one of these different fashions, according to her object and 
business, the virgin of Sparta, generally without the himation, 1257 
wore a single garment, and appeared even in the company of men 
without any further covering. Thus Periander the Corinthian 1258 
was seized with love for the beautiful Melissa at Epidaurus, 
when he saw her dressed, after the Peloponnesian manner, in her 
chiton, without any upper garment, as she was giving out wine 
[277] to the labourers. 1259 In this costume the Doric virgins might be 

seen dancing at their places of exercise and in the chorus. 
The married women, however, never appeared without an upper 



Ionic dress. 

1256 See Schol. Eurip. ubi sup. Callimachus (Fragm. 225. ed. Bentl.) says 
of a Lacedaemonian virgin, eokev or' aijwaroc. xoTCpoiropirac. eti. "A^uotoi 

1257 MovottettAoc., Awpic. cbc. vcopa, Eurip. Hec. 928. Doris nulla culia palliolo, 
Juvenal III. 94. It is to this that the charge of nakedness, mentioned p. 273, 
in note b, [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "virgins naked," starting 
"See particularly."] and p. 277, in note x, [Transcriber's Note: This is the 
footnote to "and in the chorus," starting "Plutarch. Lycurg. 14."] refers. Also in 
Plutarch. Pyrrh. 17. the Spartan virgins are distinguished, as being ovoxitwvec., 
from the married women in ip.dria. 

1258 That the Corinthian costume was at that time different from the original 
Doric dress, I have already remarked (TEginetica, p. 64, note b.) from this fact, 
and from Herod. V. 87. The Syracusan kymepovayia had perhaps originated 
from the clasped xitcov of the Dorians, Theocrit. Idyll. XV. 34. compare 
Spohn Lect. Theocrit. I. p. 36, but it was drawn over the xvtcoviov. There was 
also a Corinthian female dress called TrapcaTryxu, Athen. XIII. p. 582. 

1259 Pythaenetus ap. Athen. XIII. p. 589. Compare Theognis v. 1002, where the 
AaKoava Kopr| brings crowns for the guests. So also the Doric Greeks of Sicily 
substituted a irapBsvoc. cpiaAr|cp6poc. in the place of the roa<;, Polyb. XII. 5. 7. 

1260 Plutarch. Lycurg. 14. rctc. vcopac. yupvdc. ze Ttop.Ti£U£iv vcai Ttpoc. kpotc. noiv 
6pxew6ai vcai aSeiv. Compare Lac. Apophthegm, p. 223. and Hesychius in 
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garment; which probably was not essentially different from the 
himation of the men: thus, for example, the wife of Phocion, who 
lived in the Doric manner, according to the account of Plutarch, 
often went out in the himation of her husband. 

4. This leads us to consider the costume of the men, the chief 
parts of which we will describe generally, before we speak of 
them in detail. These then are, first, the chiton, a woollen shirt 
without sleeves, worn by all the Greeks and Italians, the only 
dress of boys; 1261 since it was not till after the increase of luxury 
in Athens that they began to dress young boys in the himation. 1262 
Secondly, the himation, called in Homer xA.oava. 1263 a square 
piece of cloth, sometimes rounded off at the corners, which was 
commonly thrown over the left, and behind under the right arm, 
and the end was again brought back over the left shoulder. 1264 
Thirdly, the chlamys (QexxaXxKa ntepa), of Macedonian and 
Thessalian origin, 1265 an oblong piece of cloth, of which the two [278] 
lower ends came forward, and were fastened with a clasp upon 
the right shoulder; so that it left that arm free. This latter dress 
is never mentioned in the poems of Homer. Sappho was the first 
among the Greek poets who spoke of it. 1266 It was not therefore 
till after her time that its use was extended over Greece Proper, 
first as the dress of horsemen, and young men in general, and then 
as a military cloak; under which character it was introduced into 



5copid^£ 



1261 Plutarch. Lycurg. 16; and concerning the custom of Phigaleia, see Athen. 
IV. p. 248. sq. 
12 2 Aristoph. Nub. 986. The same is in Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. 2. 1. 

1263 Aristoph. Av. 493. 49. where x^aiva and iitdnov are used as synonymous. 
But that the xAatva and Tpi^uv were different kinds of the iitdnov is shown by 
the same poet, Vesp. 1 132; Xaiva iitdnov TErpdywvov, according to Didymus. 

1264 In Iliad X. 133. the x^atva is however laid double, and fastened with a 
clasp (over the shoulder). 

1265 Pollux VII. 13. 46. X. 27. 124; and compare Hemsterhuis's note, 
Diogenianus Prov. V. 21. Vatic. Prov. II. 14. Lexicograph. 

1266 According to Pollux and Ammonius. Fragm. 68, 69. pp. 82, 83. ed. Wolf. 
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Sparta. 1267 The earliest painted vases, however, always represent 
the warriors in the himation, which is commonly without folds, 
and drawn close to the body. 

Thucydides 1269 says of the Lacedaemonians, that "they were 
the first to adopt a simpler mode of dress:" a statement which 
is founded on a peculiar notion of this historian, that the loose 
linen garments, which were still worn by old-fashioned people 
at Athens in the time of Aristophanes, were the original Greek 
dress; whereas we know with tolerable certainty that this dress 
was brought over to Athens by the Ionians of Asia. 1270 The 
Athenians again laid this aside at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, and returned to the thin clothing of the ancient Greeks; 
with the exception of the women, who had formerly at Athens 
worn the Doric costume, but now retained the Ionic dress 
with long sleeves, wide folds, and trailing hem, which was 
[279] generally of linen. Thucydides, however, is so far right, that 

the Lacedaemonians were distinguished among all the Greeks 
for their scanty and simple clothing: thus the Lacedaemonian 
habit, 1271 the tpffkov, 1272 was of thick cloth and small size, 127 



1267 See Aristoph. Lysist. 988. where it is the dress of the envoys, as the 
cpoiviKic. in the last note of the third book; and Juvenal Sat. VIII. 101. 

1268 See Tischbein I. 29. and Vases de Coghill I. planche 36. 

1269 I. 6. Compare Dionys. Halic. in Thucyd. 9. 

1270 Minervce Poliadis Mdes, p. 41. 

1271 Also called 5apocporvr|c. by the Lacedaemonians, because it was worn in 
public. 

1272 See Meursius Miscell. Lacon. I. 15. Manso, Sparta, vol. I. part II. p. 197. 
The rpip'wv could (as well as the xkaxva, p. 277, note b, [Transcriber's Note: 
This is the footnote to "left shoulder," starting "In Iliad X. 133."]) be worn 
double, and be fastened with, a clasp, Polyasn. IV. 4. This more becoming 
variety of the ipdnov, the xkaxva, was also worn at Sparta; see Theopompus 
the comic poet in Pollux X. 27. 124. 'E^wpiSec. cpauAoa of the Lacedaemonians 
in .Elian V. H. IX. 34. 

1273 Plat. Protag. 342. Aristot. Eth. Nic. IV. 7. 15. with Aspasius and the Paris 
Scholiast, p. 156. ed. Zell. Compare the KpnriKov ipariSiov in Hesychius. 
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which the youths 1274 of Sparta were bound by custom to wear 
the whole year through without any other clothes; 1275 and to 
which older men (for example, those Athenians who aped the 
Lacedaemonian manners) sometimes voluntarily submitted. 

5. As at Athens the style of dress indicated the rank and station 
of the wearer, so also the Doric manners were clearly expressed 
in the arrangement of the clothes. Thus, for example, it was 
generally recognised in Greece that holding the arms within the 
cloak was a sign of modesty; 127 and hence the Spartan youths, 
like the Roman in the first year of their manhood, appeared 
always in the street with both hands under their cloak and their 
eyes cast down, "resembling statues," says Xenophon, 1277 "in 
their silence, and in the immoveability of their eyes, and more [280] 
modest than virgins in the bridal chamber." In the same manner 
the youths of lower Italy, in which there were many Doric 
cities, are frequently represented on vases, with the arms folded 
under the cloak, which is indicated by the large fold across the 
breast. 1278 

In other respects equality 1279 and simplicity were the 
prevailing rule. Manufacturers of ointment were excluded 
from Sparta, as being corrupters of oil: dyers, because they 
deprived the wool of its beautiful white colour. 1280 "Deceitful 
are ointments, and deceitful are dyes," is the Spartan expression 



1274 From the 12th year upwards, Plutarch Lycurg. 16. 

1275 Lac. Instit. p. 247. Lac. Apophth. p. 178. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 2. 4. Justin 
III. 3. Likewise in Crete, Heraclid. Pont. 3. Ephorus ap. Strab. X. p. 483. 

1276 Hence the Attic orators, in early times at least, never showed their left hand, 
Taylor ad ^Eschin. in Timarch. p. 59. 

1277 De Rep. Lac. 3. 5. quoted by Longinus irepi uv|jouc, IV. i. p. 1 14. 

1278 See Boettiger's opinions on this subject, Raub der Cassandra, pp. 74: sqq. 
Archaologie der Mahlerei I. p. 211. Vasengemalde I. 2. p. 37. and Uhden's 
Letter, II. p. 65. 

1279 'Iao5iarroi, Thucyd. I. 6. Justin. III. 3. 

1280 Athen. XV. pp. 686 sq. Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 224. Seneca Qusst. 
Nat. IV. 13. This ancient notion may also be traced in the use of the words 
cpBeipeiv, piaivsiv, to corrupt, for to dye or to colour. 
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for this idea. 1281 Even in the cities which had early departed from 
the Doric customs, there were frequent and strict prohibitions 
against expensiveness of female attire, prostitutes alone being 
wisely excepted. 1282 As in Sparta the beard was considered as 
the ornament of a man, 1283 and as a sign of freedom (to which the 
[281] symbolical edict of the ephors to shave the beard refers), 1284 so 

also at Byzantium and Rhodes shaving was prohibited by ancient, 
but constantly neglected, laws. 128 The custom of carrying sticks 
(in Doric OKvraXai) was common to the Spartans, 1286 with the 
Dorians of lower Italy. 1287 

6. The Doric customs were not, however, hostile to the beauty 
of personal appearance; but the beauty at which they aimed 
was of a severe kind, and remote from all feminine tenderness. 
The Spartan from his youth upwards 1288 preserved, in order to 



1281 AoAepd pev za h\\axa, 5oAepa 5e ret xpipara, Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 294 
Sylburg. Herodotus indeed (III. 22.) quotes the same saying of an Ethiopian 
king, comp. Plutarch. Quasst. Rom. 26. p. 327. Sympos. III. I, 2. p. 109. de 
Herod. Malign. 28. p. 312.; but the expression has a genuine Spartan character. 

1282 A law of Diocles, according to Phylarchus ap. Athen. XII. p. 521 B. for 
Zaleucus see Heyne Opusc. Acad. vol. II. p. 33. for Sparta, Heraclid. Pont. 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. II. 10. p. 119. Sylburg. cf. .Elian. V. H. XIV. 7. 

1283 Plato Comicus ap. Aspas ad Aristot. Eth. Nic. IV. 7. 15. (see Porson's 
Tracts, p. 232). xaipoxq, onaoa, pETairerreuaac. aurov SiaKAipavdaac. re, tov 
uinyvop'iov, ajrapnoxaiTrrv, pimoKovSuAov, eAxeTpip'wva. e'Akovtec. uinyvac.. 
Aristoph. Lys. 1072. Compare the statue of Lysander in Plut. Lys. I. 

1284 See above, p. 129, note s. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "obey 
the laws," starting 'Aristot. ap. Plutarch."] Wyttenbach ad Plutarch, de Sera 
Num. Vind. p. 25. thinks that the Lacedaemonians also shaved their upper lip; 
but his, as well as Ruhnken's emendation of Antiphanes ap. Athen. IV. p. 143 
A. is very violent. 

1285 Athen. XII. p. 565 C. 

1286 Aristoph. Av. 1283. Eccles. 74. Their use was only prohibited in the public 
assembly, Plutarch Lycurg. II. 

1287 Herod. III. 137. Aristot. in 'l6aK. ttoAit. ap. Phot, in OKurdAr|. See the 
paintings on vases. 

1288 Xen. Rep. Lac. II. 3. Plutarch. Lycurg. 22. Previously they were 
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distinguish him from slaves and mechanics, 1289 according to 
ancient usage, 1290 the hair of his head uncut, 1291 which indeed, 
if not properly arranged, might frequently give him a squalid 
appearance. It seems that both men and women tied the hair 
in a knot over the crown of the head; 1292 while, according to [282] 
the Ionic custom, which in this respect resembled that of the 
barbarians, it was divided into locks, and connected over the 



ap.UKAai'5£c,, and for common wear the anXai AavcwviKai, above, p. 25, note 
n. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "shoes of Amyclae," starting 
"Theocrit. X. 35."] Argive, Rhodian (Pollux VII. 22. 88.) and Sicyonian 
Ip(3a5£c, likewise occur (Lucian. Ret. Praec. 15. Lucretius IV. 1121. Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1302. 22. ed. Rom.). 

accustomed kv xpw K£ip£oa6oa, cap. 16. which is sometimes also described as 
the general Spartan usage. Plutarch. Alcib. 23. de Discrim. Adul. et Am. 10. p 
170. 

1289 Antiochus ap. Strab. VI. p. 278. Aristot. Ret. I. 9. 26. 

1290 rp^g manner jjj wn ich Herodotus (I. 82.) accounts for this, is rendered 
doubtful by Plutarch. Lysand. I. cf. Lycurg. 22. reg. Apophth. p. 124, 125. 
Lac. Apophth. p. 226, 230. ^sginetica, p. 32, note o. In Crete the cosmi at least 
wore long hair, according to ancient custom, Seneca Controv. IV. 27. On the 
short hair of the Argives, see Herodotus and Plato Phsdon. p. 89. J. Tzetzes 
Jamb. 161. 

1291 See ETraprioxairric, in the verses cited above, p. 280, note x. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "ornament of a man," starting "Plato Comicus Ap. 
Aspas."] 

1292 Compare Aristoph. Lys. 1113. TrapaTtUKiSSeiv with Horace Od. II. II. 
incomptam haccence More comam religata nodo, i.e., as Diana is generally 
represented in works of art. That the women were not allowed to wear long 
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forehead with golden clasps in the shape of grasshoppers. 1293 
On their heads the Lacedaemonians wore hats with broad brims, 
which were sometimes also used in war, though probably only by 
the light-armed soldiers. 1294 The manner in which they arranged 
and adorned their hair for battle was remarked above. 

That most of the Doric states, and particularly the colonies, 
degenerated from this noble and beautiful simplicity, does not 
require to be proved. The splendour of Rhodes was proverbial, 
nor was any dress more effeminate than the transparent and loose 
robe of Tarentum; 1296 and the Sicilian garments, which Lysander 
or Archidamus received as a present from Dionysius, he rejected 
[283] as unfit for his daughters. 1297 

Among the accompaniments of the toilette may be mentioned 
the baths; with respect to which it may be remarked, that the 
Lacedaemonian custom only admitted of two kinds; viz., the 
cold daily baths in the Eurotas (which also formed a part of the 



hair (kojjSv, Heraclid. Pont. 2.), is a statement which must not be construed 

strictly. A lock of hair dedicated to the gods was called iepupa, according to 

the correction of Hemsterhuis in Hesychius: but Toup is probably correct in 

defending the common reading i£p6(3arov, Emend, in Suid. vol. II. p. 607. 

Spartans were distinguished not merely by their mode of wearing the hair, 
but also by the shoes, Paus. VII. 14. 2. Shoes for state occasion were the 

1293 See the passages collected by Thiersch, Act. Mon. vol. III. p. 273 sqq. 
Also Phocylides '£p\iaxa XoE,a Kopup.(3wv and Nicol. Dam. p. 51 Orelli, of a 
Smyrnasan Kopnv rp£9tov xpucw orpocpco keko pup.p , top.£vr|v. 

1294 jjj UC jy 34 c onl p Pollux. I. 149. Erotian. Lex. Hippocrat. Meursius 
Miscell. Lac. I. 17. 

1295 B. III. ch. 12. § 10. 

1296 Bentley Phalarid. p. 347. Lips. Bergler. ad Alciphr. I. 36. 12. 

1297 Plutarch. Lysand. 2. reg. Apophth. p. 127. Lac. Apophth. p. 200, 
where Archidamus the son of Agesilaus is meant, and afterwards too he is 
often confounded with the son of Zeuxidamus, Apostol. X. 48. In later 
times, however, Siacpavfj AavcwviKa are mentioned as a luxurious dress, Dio 
Chrysost. ad Es. vol. VI. p. 45 A. ad Matth. Horn. vol. VII. p. 796. B. ed. 
Montfaucon. On the Argive dresses Tf^Evvoc. and KAeopMviKoc. see Pollux VII. 
13. 61. and his commentators. The acpdPpcopa was an old-fashioned gown of 
the Megarian women, Plutarch Qu. Gr. 16. p. 383. 
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regimen of king Agesilaus 1298 ), and from time to time a dry 
sudorific bath. 1299 But the weakening of the body by warm or 
tepid baths was strictly prohibited. 1300 



Chapter III. 



§ 1. Syssitiaof the Dorians and other Greek races. §2. Simple 
fare of Sparta. § 3. Public tables of Sparta and Crete. § 4. 
Abandonment of the simple fare in some Doric colonies. 

1 . With respect to the food and meals of the Dorians, we will only 
mention those points which are connected with some historical 
or moral fact, since we have already considered this subject in 
connexion with the economy of the state. 

In the first place, the adherence of the Dorians to ancient 
Greek usages is visible in their custom of eating together, or of 
the syssitia. For these public tables were not only in use among [284] 
the Dorians (with whom, besides in Crete and Sparta, they also 
existed at Megara in the time of Theognis, 1301 and at Corinth 
in the time of Periander), 1302 but they had also once been a 
national custom among the (Enotrians 1303 and their kinsmen the 



1298 Xen. Hell. V. 4. 28. Plutarch Alcib. 23. 

1299 See particularly Martial Epigr. VI. 42. Casaubon ad Strab. III. p. 231. p. 
663. ed. Friedemann. 

i3oo j^ eX pj a i ns awa y the contradiction which Manso finds, vol. I. 2. p. 199. 

1301 V. 305. which passage would also apply to the syssitia of Sparta. 

1302 Who abolished them as an institution favourable to aristocracy, Aristot. 
Polit. V. 9. 2. They were still in existence in the time of Archias, see vol. 
I. p. 129 note f. The ouacnroc,, of .Ethiops, in the passage of Athenaeus, is 
evidently his regular messmate. We may also mention the 5r|p.ocnai 6oTvai of 
the Argives, at which the ancient clay vessels (Herod. V. 88.) were still used. 
Polemon ap. Athen. XI. p. 483 C. cf. p. 479 C. IV. p. 148 F. 

1303 Aristot. Pol. VII. 9. 2, 3. 
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Arcadians, particularly at Phigalia; 1304 and among the Greeks 
of Homer the princes at least eat together, and at the cost of 
the community; a custom which was retained by the Prytanes at 
Athens, Rhodes, and elsewhere. In particular, the public tables of 
Sparta have in many points a great resemblance to the Homeric 
banquets (Saitec;) 1305 ; only that all the Spartans were in a certain 
manner considered as princes. The Spartans, however, so far 
departed from the ancient custom, that at the time of Alcman 
they lay 1306 at table; while the Dorians of Crete always sat, 1301 
[285] like the heroes of Homer and the early Romans, according to the 

ancient European usage, which was entirely supplanted among 
the early Greeks by the oriental custom introduced by the Ionians. 
2. With regard to the food, it is probable that in Sparta much 
had been retained from ancient usage, and that the rest had been 
from its first origin peculiar to the nation. The profession of cook 
at Sparta was, as we have already remarked, hereditary, 1308 and 
consequently they had no inducement to vie with one another in 
the delicacy and luxury of their dishes: they cooked the black 
broth, as their ancestors had done before them. It was likewise 
more difficult to make dishes of various ingredients, on account 
of the division of the different departments of cookery; for 
instance, some cooks were only allowed to dress flesh, others to 



1304 Harmodius on the laws of Phigaleia ap. Athen. IV. p. 148 F. comp. in 
general Plutarch Quaest. Sympos. II. 10. 2. Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. I. p. 
287, has rightly remarked that the description of Harmodius refers only to the 
maintenance of two choruses in Phigalia. 

1305 Book III. ch. 6. § 9. 

1306 But upon hard benches without cushions, in robore. Cicero pro Muraena 
35. Athen. XII. p. 518 F. cf. IV. p. 142 A. Plutarch Lycurg. 18. Suidas in 
(piAina et AuKoupyoc., Isidorus Orig. XX. 1 1 . It was not till the reign of Areus 
and Acrotatus, that soft and expensive cushions were used at the public tables. 
Phylarchus ap. Athen. IV. p. 142 A. 

1307 Heraclid. Pont. 3. Pyrgion ap. Athen. IV. p. 143 F. Varro ap. Serv. ad ^En. 
VII. 176. 

1308 B. III. ch. 2. § 4. Foreign cooks were not tolerated at Sparta, as is 
particularly stated of Mithaecus by Maximus Tyrius VII. 22. ed. Davies. 
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make broth, 1309 &c. The bakers, whose trade also was hereditary, 
generally baked nothing but barley-bread (aAqnta); 1310 wheaten 
bread was only eaten at the dessert of the public tables, when 
presented by liberal individuals. 1311 The latter kind of bread was 
originally scarce in Greece, whither it was introduced chiefly 
from Sicily; 1312 in which country they had also a particular [286] 
kind of Doric wheaten bread, of coarser meal than was common 
elsewhere. 1313 The chief dish of meat at the public tables was 
the black broth (\ieXac, (coijck;); 1314 also pork, 1315 the meat being 
subjected to stricter regulations than any other kind of food. 1316 
Poultry and game were generally eaten after dinner: beef, pork, 
and kid, were chiefly supplied by the sacrifices, which upon 
the whole were an exception to the Phiditia. 1317 Their mode of 
drinking was also that of the ancient Greeks; which, as far as 
I am aware, is only mentioned in Homer. Before each person 
was placed a cup, which was filled by the cup-bearer with mixed 
wine, when it had been emptied; the wine was however never 
passed round, and no person drank to another; which were Lydian 



1309 Lilian. V. H. XIV. 7. There was a separate broth-maker (£wp.oTioi6c,) for 
the king, Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 214. 

1310 Heraclid. Pont. 2. who perhaps says too generally, nezzei oitov ouSeic, 
(Tierreiv is said of aproc, made of ixXevpa as itdrreiv of pa^a made aAcpira). 
Comp. Dicaearchus ap. Athen. IV. p. 141 A. Plutarch Alcib. 23. 

1311 Book III. ch. 10. § 6. Varieties of aproc; were also eaten at the Kotric,, 
Molpis ap. Athen. IV. p. 140 A. cf. p. 139 A. B. Hesychius in Koine,, 
^EOKEpoi aproi, and TrnrEiroa tnrupiai aprou. There was a Lacedaemonian kind 
of barley, Theophrast. Hist. Plant. VIII. 4. Siligo Lacedcem. Plin. H. N. XVIII. 
20. IV. 4. 

1312 B. II. ch. 10. § 4. 

1313 Theocrit. Id. XXIV. 136. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 1077. 

1314 Plutarch Lycurg. 12. comp. Meurs. Miscell. Lac. I. 8. 

1315 .Elian V. H. III. 31. 

1316 Dicaearchus ubi sup. A little pig was called by the Lacedaemonians 
opBayopioKoc,, Athen. p. 140 B. see Hesychius in (SopBayopiaKoc. et r|itiTuyia 
above p. 110. note y. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "days of each 
month," starting "Herod, ubi sup."] 

1317 'AcpeSiroi r|p.epai, according to Hesychius. cf. in Siacpoiyiitop. 
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customs introduced by the Ionians. 1318 Both in Sparta and Crete 
it was forbidden by law to drink to intoxication; 1319 and no 
persons were lighted home except old men of sixty. 



3. But a still more beautiful feature in the Doric character is 
the friendly community of their public tables, founded upon the 
[287] close union of the company of the tables (etaipfa in Crete); 1321 

into which fresh members were admitted by unanimous election 
(by ballot). 1322 Whether a preference was shown to kinsmen 
is uncertain; the syssitia indeed, as divisions of the state, were 
founded upon a supposed relationship, that is, the connexion 
of houses; 1323 but here we are speaking of smaller societies, 
consisting of about fifteen men. A company of this kind 



1318 See Critias the Athenian in Athen. X. p. 432 D sq. comp. XI. p. 463 C. 
Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 4, 5. Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 172. In Crete however 
the whole table drank from one large goblet, Dosiadas ap. Athen. IV. p. 143. 
Eustath. ad Od. p. 1860.45. 

1319 Pseudo-Plat. Min. p. 320. comp. Leg. I. p. 637 A. from which passage it 
also follows that all the inhabitants of Laconia were prohibited from attending 
drinking entertainments (avyinoaia). The Dionysia at Sparta were also more 
serious than elsewhere, Plut. ubi sup. Athen. IV. p. 155 D. 

1320 Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 7. Plutarch Lycurg. 12. 

1321 B. III. ch. 10. § 7. In Sparta the guests, as in the time of Homer, were called 
Soarupovec,, Alcman ap. Strap. X. p. 482. fragm. 37. ed. Welcker. Herod. VI. 
57. and a Kp£o5airr|c, presided at the meal (above, p. 251, note r. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "volunteers in the army," starting "Xen. Rep. Lac. 
13. 7."] comp. Plutarch Qua;st. Sympos. II. 10. 2. p. 102. Pollux VI. 7. 34.), 
as a SaiTpoc, in ancient times; each guest in Sparta having a certain portion or 
mess allotted to him. 

1322 See Plutarch Lycurg. 12. Schol. Plat. Leg. I. p. 229. ed. Ruhnken. p. 449. 
ed. Bekker. 

1323 B. III. ch. 12. § 4. It is to this that Dionysius Hal. refers, when he says that 
the Phiditia made men ashamed to leave their comrades in the field of battle, 
with whom they had sacrificed and made libations, Ant. Rom. II. 23. p. 283. 
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was a small state in itself, 1324 arranged upon aristocratical 
principles, 1325 although the equality was not interrupted by 
the privileges of any individuals. The ties of this friendly union 
were however drawn still closer by the constant intercourse of 
giving and taking, which enriched the scanty meal with the 
more palatable after-meal (encuKAov) or dessert, which no one 
was permitted to purchase: 1326 from which the kotuc; should be 
distinguished, a sacrificial feast, which individuals furnished [288] 
on stated occasions, and invited to it any friends whom they 
wished, and particularly the kings. 1327 The phiditia were not, 
however, considered a scanty and disagreeable meal, until thrown 
in the shade by the refinements of modern luxury; for they had 
originally been intended to increase the comforts of the partakers. 
The conversation, indeed, turned chiefly upon public affairs: 1328 
but laughter and jocularity were not prohibited. 1329 Every person 
was encouraged to speak by the general confidence, and there 
were frequent songs, as Alcman says that "at the banquets and 
drinking entertainments of the men, it was fit for the guests to 



ed. Reisk. 

1324 Persasus ap. Athen. IV. p. 140 F. and see below, p. 288, note k. 
[Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "vegetables (a$a\i$aKEvaxa)" 
starting "Pyrgion ap. Athen."] 

1325 Plutarch Quaest. Sympos. VII. 9. p. 332. calls them in a certain sense 
$ov\£Vxr\pw aTroppnra xai ouveSpia apioTOKpariKa, and compares them with 
the Prytaneum and Thesmothesium of Athens. 

1326 B. III. ch. 10. § 6. The only enamXov eaten by boys was some dough of 
barley-meal baked in laurel leaves (KappariSec,), and kneaded in oil (Hesychius 
in apcpipdvropa, apcpiropoi); a cake of this kind was called Kappa, and from 
its use TtaAAixictp, Meursius Misc. Lac. I. 12. 

1327 Athen. IV. p. 138B.comp. Herod. VI. 57. Perhaps Alcman describes a KOTiic, 
in the following verses, KAivai pev kuxa Kod roaai TpcmeaSoa MavcwviScov 
aprwv emoTEcpoioai Aivco te aaadpco te kt\v TtEAixvaic, naiSeaai xpucoxoAAa, 
fragm. 17. ed. Welcker. 

1328 Xen. Rep. Lac. 5, 6. and above, p. 287, note b. [Transcriber's Note: This is 
the footnote to "aristocratical principles," starting "Plutarch Quasst. Sympos."] 
Concerning Crete, see Dosiadas ubi sup. 

1329 Critias ubi sup. Plutarch Lycurg. 12. 
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sing the psean." 1330 Nor was the appellation (peiSma, that is, 
the spare, or scanty meals, of any antiquity, and the Spartans 
received it from abroad: 1331 by whom, as well as in Crete, they 
were once called dvSpeia, or the meals of men. 1332 For the men 
alone were admitted to them: the youths and boys ate in their 
own divisions, whilst the small children were allowed to eat at 
the public tables, and both in Crete and Sparta they sat on low 
stools near their fathers' chairs, and received a half share without 
[289] any vegetables (&(3au(3aK£U0Ta). 1333 The women were never 

admitted to the syssitia of the men: both at Sparta and in Crete the 
rule was, that they ate at home; 1334 in the latter state, however, 



1330 Ooivaic, 5e vcai sv 6idooioiv avSpsiwv raxpa 5airup.6v£aai TtpeitEi iraiava 
Kardpxew, fragm. 31. ed. Welcker. 

1331 It is very probable that this cp£i5ina was a ludicrous distortion of an ancient 
Spartan name cpiAma, i.e., "love-feasts." 

1332 Alcman ubi sup. Ephorus ap. Strab. X. p. 482. Aristot. Polit. II. 7. 3. The 
word amka is also used by Epicharmus for SeTttvol 

1333 Pyrgion ap. Athen. 143. E. and Casaubon's note. Ephoras ap. Strab. X. p. 
483 A. For Sparta, see Alcman quoted in p. 288 note d. [Transcriber's Note: 
This is the footnote to "particularly the kings," starting "Athen. IV."] Plutarch 
Lycurg. 12. Quaest. Graec. 33. p. 332. Concerning the Phigalean custom, see 
Athen. IV. p. 148 F. From the passage quoted in p. 287 note a, [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "state in itself," starting "Persaeus ap. Athen."] it 
also follows that guests of inferior rank sat km. rou OKiiiTToSiou, as was also the 
custom among the Macedonians, according to Athen. I. p. 18 A. Wyttenbach. 
Miscell. Doctr. v. 3. ad Plat. Phaed. Addit. p. 234. 

1334 This follows from Plat. Leg. VI. p. 780 D, p. 781 A. comp. Plutarch 
Lycurg. 12. Lac. Apophth. p. 221. Tiapct zr\ yuvaixi (i.e., at home) SeurveTv. 
See also Lycurg. 26. Sosibius Tiepi 'AAvqaavoc. ap. Athen. XIV. p. 646 A. 
speaks of banquets of the women at Sparta, at which certain cakes (Kpipdvai) 
were carried, when they were about to sing the praise of the virgin, probably at 
marriages. Aristotle Polit. II. 7. 4. says that in Creta the women also were fed 
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a woman had the care of the tables of the men. 1335 The Cretans 
were distinguished by their great hospitality: for every two tables 
of the citizens there was always one for foreigners; and when 
two cities were in close alliance with one another, their citizens 
mutually enjoyed the right of frequenting the public tables of the 
other state. 1336 

4. This temperance and simplicity, which was longest 
preserved in Crete and Sparta, were considered by the ancients 
as characterizing generally the whole Doric race, and a simple 
mode of cookery was called Doric; 1337 although many cities of 
that race, such as Tarentum, Syracuse, 1338 and Agrigentum, 1339 [290] 
entirely abandoned the severe and sober habits of their race; and 
having once broken through the bonds of ancient custom, gave 
themselves up with the less restraint to every kind of luxury and 
indulgence. 1340 
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at the public cost, not that they ate in public. 

1335 Dosiadas ap. Athen. p. 143 B. with the assistance of some men tuv 
5r|poTiKwv. Does he mean Periceci or Mnotas? Young women were used as 
cup-bearers among the Dorians, above, p. 276 note u. [Transcriber's Note: This 
is the footnote to "wine to the labourers," starting "Pythasnetus ap. Athen."] 

1336 Dosiadas and Pyrgion ubi sup. Heraclid. Pont, and see the decree of the 
Olontians in Chishull's Antiq. Asiat. p. 137. cf. p. 131, 134. 

1337 Damasc. ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 1037. Suidas in aBpuTrroc, et Acopioo. 
Acopioo oiKovepia in Diog. Laert. IV. 3. 19. for a plain rough mode of living. 

1338 EupaKoaiwv et EikeAcov rpcme^a, Athen. XII. p. 518 B. p. 527 C. Zenob. 
Prov. V. 94. Suidas Erasm. Adag. II. 2. EikeAikoc, xorrap'oc, Anacreon ap. 
Athen. X. p. 427. fragm. p. 374. ed. Fischer. The EikeAikoc, (Sioc, is opposed to 
the Awpiori (Jfjv in the 7th (spurious) Platonic Epistle, p. 336. 

1339 See, among others, Timaeus fragm. 76. p. 271, ed. Goeller. The Argives 
and Tirynthians were reproached for their debauchery, iElian. V. H. III. 15. 
Athen. N. p. 442. D. 

1340 See ^ginetica p. 188. 
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§ 1. Freedom of intercourse between unmarried persons at 
Sparta. § 2. Marriage ceremonies. § 3. Age of marriage. § 
4. Relations of husband and wife. § 5. Different treatment of 
women among the Ionians. § 6. nai5epaoria of Sparta. § 7. 
And of Crete. § 8. Origin of this custom. 



1. We now proceed to describe the different relations in the 
domestic life of the Dorians; and first, that between man and 
wife. Here it will be necessary to contradict the idea, that the 
duties of private life were but little esteemed by the Doric race, 
particularly at Sparta, and were sacrificed to the duty owed 
to the community. The Lacedaemonian maxim was in direct 
opposition to this doctrine; viz., that the door of his court 1341 
[291] was the boundary of every man's freedom: 1342 without, all 

owned the authority of the state; within, the master of the house 
ruled as lord on his own ground; 1343 and the rights of domestic 
life, notwithstanding their frequent collision with the public 
institutions, were more respected than at Athens. At the same 
time, however, a peculiar national custom, which pervaded the 
whole system of legislation, prevailed throughout these relations 
with a force and energy, which we, taking the accounts of the 
ancients as our guide, will endeavour now to examine. It has 
been above remarked how, in accordance with the manners of the 
east, but in direct opposition to the later habits of the Greeks, 1344 
a free intercourse in public was permitted by the Dorians to the 
youth of both sexes, who were brought into contact particularly 



See above, p. 266 note d. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"from the street," starting "Towards the street."] In Crete it was called (3owvia, 
Hesych. in v. 

1342 Dionys. Halic. XX. 2. ed. Mai. 

1343 According to the supposed saying of Lycurgus, "first make a democracy in 
thine own house." Plutarch Lycurg. 19. reg. Apophth. p. 124. Lac. Apophth. 
p. 225. 

1344 See particularly Eurip. Androm. 596. 
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at festivals and choruses. 1345 Hence Homer represents the Cretan 
chorus as composed of young men and women, who dance hand 
in hand. 1346 At Sparta in particular the young men lived in the 
presence of the unmarried women, and as their derision was 
an object of dread, so to be the theme of their praise was the 
highest reward for noble actions. 1347 Hence it was very possible 
at Sparta, that affection and love, although not of a romantic [292] 
nature, should take possession of the heart: but at Athens, as 
far as my recollection goes, we have not a single instance of a 
man having loved a free-born woman, and marrying her from 
any strong affection, whilst a single narrative of Herodotus 1348 
contains two love stories at Sparta. How many opportunities may 
have been given by the festivals, as for instance the Hyacinthia, 
at which the Spartan damsels were seen going about in KtxvaBpa 
(ornamented cars peculiar to the country, which were also used in 
the procession to the temple of Helen at Therapne), and racing in 
chariots in the midst of assembled multitudes. 1349 Accordingly, 
the beauty of her women, the most beautiful in all Greece, 1350 



1345 Kopoic. Kori Kopouc. Koiva za iepd. Plutarch Inst. Lac. p. 254. above ch. 2. § 
2. 

1346 Eustath. ad Od. p. 1166. So also the Arcadians had, according to Polybius 
IV. 21. 3. (though not for the reason which he assigns) ouvoSouc. kowck; Kod 
6uaiac. nXeiazat; opoiwc. avSpdai xai yuvoa^i, eti 5e xopouc. itapBevcov 6p.ou 
vcai iraiSwv. The unrestrained manners, and the public games and dances of the 
virgins of Ceos (Plutarch Mul. Virt. p. 277. Antonin. Liber, met. 1.), probably 
were derived from a Cretan custom (see above, p. 236. note q. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "with an axe," starting "Heracl. Pont. 7."]), and 
certainly one prior to the Ionic migration. 

1347 Plutarch Lycurg. 14. comp. Welcker ad Alcman. frag. p. 10. 

1348 VI. 61, 65. 

1349 Polycrates ap. Athen. IV. p. 139 F. Xenoph. Ages. 8. 7. with Casaubon's 
restoration from Plutarch. Ages. 19. Hesychius in KavvaQpa, Eustathius ad 
II. XXIV. p. 1344. 44. Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 413. The temple of 
Helen, mentioned by Hesychius in Kcrvva9pa, is that at Therapne, above the 
Phoebaeum, of which Herodotus speaks, VII. 61. 

1350 AaKeSaipovinv ze yuvaiKa in the oracle; and how, in the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes, the Athenian women admire the lusty and vigorous beauty of 
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was at Sparta more than any other town, an object of general 
admiration, in a nation where beauty of form was particularly 
felt and esteemed. 1351 

2. Two things were, however, requisite as an introduction 
and preparation to marriage at Sparta, first, betrothing on the 
part of the father; 1352 secondly, the seizure of the bride. The 
[293] latter was clearly an ancient national custom, founded on the 

idea that the young woman could not surrender her freedom and 
virgin purity unless compelled by the violence of the stronger 
sex. They married, says Plutarch, by ravishing. The bridegroom 
brought the young virgin, having carried her off from the chorus 
of maidens or elsewhere, to the bride's maid, who cut short her 
hair, and left her lying in a man's dress and shoes, without a light, 
on a bed of rushes, until the bridegroom returned from the public 
banquet, carried the bride to the nuptial couch, and loosened her 
girdle. 1353 And this intercourse was for some time carried on 
clandestinely, till the man brought his wife, and frequently her 
mother, into his house. That this usage was retained to the last 
days of Sparta may be inferred from the fact, that the young wife 
of Panteus was still in the house of her parents, and remained 
there, when he went with Cleomenes to Egypt. 1354 A similar 
custom must have prevailed in Crete, where we find, that the 



Lampito. comp. Athen. XII. p. 609 B. 

1351 Heracl. Lembus ap. Athen. XIII. p. 566 A. 

1352 If the father and grandfather died, the right, even in Doric states, e.g., in 
Cyrene, passed to the brothers, Plutarch Mul. Virt. p. 303. Polyasn. VIII. 41. 

1353 Plutarch Lycurg. 15. Lac. Apophth. p. 224. Xen. de Rep. Lac. I. 5. 
The account of Hermippus in Athenaeus XIII. p. 555 C. is absurdly disfigured. 
The same is true of Hagnon, ibid. XIII. p. 602 E. This explains the statement 
of Herodotus VI., 65. that Demaratus obtained possession of Percalus the 
daughter of Chilon, who was betrothed to Leotychides, by previously carrying 
her away by force, (p6daac, apnaaat;. In later times, whoever ravished a virgin 
at Sparta (as also at Delphi, Heliodorus IV. p. 269.) was punished with death, 
Xenoph. Ephes. V. 1; and compare Marcellinus on Hermogenes, although this 
account does not belong to the age of which we treat. 
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young persons who were dismissed at the same time from the 
agele, were immediately married, but did not till some time after 
introduce their wives into their own house. 1355 The children born 
before this took place were probably called napBeviai; 1356 they [294] 
were in general considered in all respects equal to those born at 
home; but in the first Messenian war particular circumstances 
seem to have made it impossible to provide them with lots of 
land; 1357 and hence they became the founders of Tarentum. 1358 

3. The age of marriage was fixed by the ancient Greeks and 
western nations much later than at a subsequent period by those 
of the east. Following the former, the laws of Sparta did not 
allow women of too tender an age to be disposed of in marriage. 
The women were generally those at the highest pitch of youthful 
vigour 1359 (called in Rhodes dv0e0Tnpid5ec;), 1360 and for the 
men, about the age of thirty was esteemed the most proper, as 
we find in Hesiod, 1361 Plato, 1362 and even Aristotle. Public 
actions might however be brought against those who married 



1355 Strabo X. p. 482 D. from Ephorus. 

1356 According to Hesychius. Homer. II. XVI. 180. calls Eudoxus a irapSevioc., 
tov eriKTe x°PV Ka\r\ noAup.r|Ar|, which I explain thus: she produced him 
"in the chorus" i.e., while she yet belonged to the ayeAr) of the virgins. The 
passage is quoted by Dio Chrysost. Or. VII. p. 273., who also speaks of the 
Lacedaemonian irap6£viai. 

Justin. III. 4. Nulli pater existebat cujus in patrimonium successio 
speraretur. 

1358 Book I. ch. 6. § 12. The common narrative of Ephorus is repeated by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and is evidently invented to account for the name 
Ilap6£viai, which Antiochus declines to explain. 

1359 Xen. Rep. Lac. I. 6. Plutarch Lye. 15. Comp. Num. 4. Lac. Apophth. p. 
224. 

1360 Hesychius in v. 

1361 Op. etDi. 695. 

1362 Leg VIII. p. 785. Aristotle indeed (Polit. VII. 16.) gives 37 years as the 
most fitting time for marriage in a man; which number Larcher (Chronologie 
d'Herodote) has no reason to suppose borrowed from the laws of Laconia. 
The Trcezenians were forbidden by the oracle from making early marriages, 
Aristot. Pol. VII. 14. 4. 
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too late (ypacpr] ovjnyautou), to which those also were liable 
who had entered into unsuitable marriages (ypacpr] KaKoyaufou), 

[295] and those who remained unmarried (ypacpri ayaiitou). 1363 It is 

well known that these laws have been blamed as a violation of 
the rights of individuals, and even a profanation of the rite of 
marriage: but these censors should have remembered that they 
were judging those institutions by principles which the founders 
of them would not have recognised. For the Spartans considered 
marriage, not as a private relation, about which the state had 
little or no interest, but as a public institution, in order to rear up 
a strong and healthy progeny to the nation. In Solon's legislation, 
marriage was also placed under the inspection of the state, and 
an action for not marrying (ypacpri dyapfou 1364 ), though merely 
as a relic of antiquity, existed at Athens. It is nevertheless true 
that marriage, especially in Sparta, was, to a certain degree, 
viewed with a primitive simplicity, which shocks the feelings of 
more refined ages, as the peculiar object of matrimony was never 
kept out of sight. Leonidas, when despatched to Thermopylae, 
is said to have left as a legacy to his wife Gorgo the maxim, 
Marry nobly, and produce a noble offspring; 1365 and when 
Acrotatus had fought bravely in the war against Pyrrhus, the 
women followed him through the town, and some of the older 
ones shouted after him, "Go, Acrotatus, enjoy yourself with 

[296] Chelidonis, and beget valiant sons for Sparta." 1366 Hence we 



1363 See Plutarch Lye. 15. Lysand. 13. de Amore prol. 2. Lac. Apophth. p. 223. 
Clearchus ap. Athen. XIII. p. 555 C. Pollux III. 48. VIII. 40. Stobasus Serm. 
65. Clem. Alexand. Strom. II. p. 182. compare Schlager's Prasfat. ad Dissertat. 
Helmst. 1744. p. 10. It is most singular that the cowards (rpeadvrec.) to whom 
every man denied his daughter, were punished for not marrying, Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 9. 5. 

1364 Pollux VIII. 40. 

1365 Plutarch de Herod. Malign. 32. p. 321. Lac. Apophth. p. 216. fragm. p. 
355. 

1366 Plutarch pyn-h 28. See B. III. ch. 10. § 3. concerning the ius trium 
liberorum in Sparta. 
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may perceive the reason why in various cases 1367 (such as are 
known to us have been mentioned above 1368 ) Lycurgus not 
only allowed, but enjoined the marriage duties to be transferred 
to another; always, however, providing that the sanctity of 
the marriage union should be for a certain time sacrificed to 
that which the Doric race considered as of higher importance, 
viz., the maintenance of the family. That these cases were so 
defined by custom, as to leave but little room for the effects of 
caprice or passion, is evident from the infrequency of adultery at 
Sparta: 1369 but the above aim justified even king Anaxandridas, 
when, contrary to all national customs, he cohabited with two 
wives, 1370 who lived without doubt in separate houses. To marry 
foreign women was certainly forbidden to all Spartans, and to 
the Heraclidse by a separate rhetra; 1371 contrary to the custom 
in other Grecian towns, especially Athens, whose princes in 
early times, as Megacles, Miltiades, &c, frequently contracted 
marriages with foreigners. 

4. The domestic relation of the wife to her husband among the [297] 
Dorians was in general the same as that of the ancient western 
nations, described by Homer as universal among the Greeks, and 
which existed at Rome till a late period; the only difference being, 
that the peculiarities of the custom were preserved by the Dorians 
more strictly than elsewhere. It formed a striking contrast with 



1367 Kori noXXa psv zoxavxa ouveAwpsi, Xen. Rep. Lac. I. 9. Later writers often 
give fabulous accounts of this point, particularly Theodoretus Grasc. Affinit. 9. 

1368 B. III. ch. 10. § 4. 

1369 See the saying of Geradates in Plutarch Lye. 15. Lac. Apophth. p. 225. 
comp. Justin. III. 3. The v69oi in Xen. Hell. V. 3. 9., who were a separate 
class, but shared in the education of the Spartans, probably were composed of 
a mixture of different ranks, and certainly were not the offspring of a regular 
stuprum. At Rhodes, according to Schol. Eurip. Alcest. 992, the v66oi 
were called yuxoxpo^evoi, i.e. those who at a public scrutiny (called at Athens 
5iat[)r|cpiaic.) were rejected from the lists of citizens. The investigation was 
perhaps conducted by the udarpoi, Hesych. in v. comp. Harpocrat. paarfjpEC.. 

1370 Herod. V. 39, 40. 

1371 Plutarch Agid. 11. 
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the habits of the Ionic Athenians, with whom the ancient custom 
of Greece was almost entirely supplanted by that of the east. 1372 
Amongst the Ionians of Asia, the wife (as we are informed by 
Herodotus 1373 ) shared indeed the bed, but not the table of her 
husband; she dared not call him by his name, but addressed him 
with the title of lord, and lived secluded in the interior of the 
house: on this model the most important relations between man 
and wife were regulated at Athens. But amongst the Dorians of 
Sparta, the wife 1374 was honoured by her husband with the title 
of mistress (Seonoiva), 1375 (a gallantry belonging to the north 
of Greece, and also practised by the Thessalians 1376 ), which 
was used neither ironically nor unmeaningly. Nay, so strange 
[298] did the importance which the Lacedaemonian women enjoyed, 

and the influence which they exercised as the managers of their 
household, and mothers of families, appear to the Greeks, at a 
time when the prevalence of Athenian manners prevented a due 
consideration for national customs, that Aristotle 1377 supposed 
Lycurgus to have attempted, but without success, to regulate 



1372 The history of women in the heroic age has been better treated by Lenz, 
than by Meiners in his Geschichte des Weiblichen Geschlechts; although even 
he has many prejudices, e.g., that women are always improved by education, 
the reverse of which was the case in Greece. Lenz (p. 64.) correctly remarks, 
that in Homer the manners of unmarried are represented as less restrained than 
those of married women; although their intercourse with men was more free 
than among the Dorians. Comp. p. 143. 

1373 I. 146. 

1374 Though she lived in the interior of the house, as is proved by the Doric 
term for a wife, \xea65o\xa: see Hesych. in oiKeric,, Theocrit. Id. XVIII. 28. 
and compare the sayings of Aregeus in Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 198. of 
Euboidas, p. 205. and of the Lacedaemonian woman, p. 262. who being asked 
what she understood, answered, eu oikeiv oikov. 

1375 Plutarch. Lye. 14. 

1376 Vol. I. p. 

1377 Polit. II. 6. 8. and in Plutarch Lye. 14. At that time moreover the manners of 
the Spartan women had really degenerated, and a considerable licence (avEoic.) 
prevailed, Aristot. Polit. II. 6. 5. Plat. Leg. I. p. 637. Dion. Hal. Hist. Rom. II. 
24. 
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the life of women as he had that of the men; and the Spartans 
were frequently censured for submitting to the yoke of their 
wives. 1378 Nevertheless Alcman, generally a great admirer of 
the beauty of Lacedaemonian women, could say, "It becomes a 
man to say much, and a woman to rejoice at all she hears." 1379 
In accusing the women of Sparta, however, for not essentially 
assisting their country in times of necessity, Aristotle has in the 
first place required of them a duty which even in Sparta lay out 
of their sphere, and in the second place, his assertion has been 
sufficiently contradicted by the events of a subsequent period, in 
the last days of Sparta, which acquired a surprising lustre from 
female valour. 1380 On the whole, however, little as the Athenians 
esteemed their own women, they involuntarily revered the [299] 
heroines of Sparta, such as Gorgo the wife of Leonidas, Lampito 
the daughter of Leotychidas, the wife of Archidamus and mother 
of Agis; 1381 and this feeling is sometimes apparent even in the 
coarse jests of Aristophanes. 

5. How this indulgent treatment of the women among the 
Dorians produced a state of opinion entirely different from that 
prevalent at Athens, has been intimated above, and will be further 
explained hereafter. In general it may be remarked, that while 
among the Ionians women were merely considered in an inferior 
and sensual light, and though the iEolians allowed their feelings 
a more exalted tone, as is proved by the amatory poetesses of 



1378 Plutarch Lye. 14. Comp. Num. 3. Aristotle also (Polit. II. 6, 7.) speaks 
of their influence on the government in the time of the ascendency of Sparta; 
it increased still more, when a large part of the landed property fell into the 
hands of women. The singular assertion of ^Elian V. H. XII. 34. that Pausanias 
loved his wife, has been correctly interpreted by Kiihn to mean a too great, or 
uxorious affection; and so likewise Menelaus appears to have been represented, 
see, e.g., Aristoph. Lysist. 155. 

1379 IloAAa Asyeiv ovvyt dv5pi, yuvaiKi 5e iraai x a Pn voa > fragm. 13. ed. 
Welcker. comp. Franck's Tyrtaeus p. 173 and 203. 

1380 See, e.g., Plutarch Cleom. 38. 

1381 Plato Alcib. I. p. 41. Plin. H. N. VII. 41. Compare the saying of Gorgo in 
Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 258. 
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Lesbos; 1382 the Dorians, as well at Sparta as in the south of Italy, 
were almost the only nation who esteemed the higher attributes 
of the female mind as capable of cultivation. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in considering the rights 
and duties of the wife, as represented in the above pages, to 
apply to the whole Doric race, allowance must be made for 
the alterations introduced into different towns, particularly by 
foreign intercourse and luxury. At Corinth, for instance, the 
institution of the sacred slaves (iepoSouAoi) in the temple of 
Aphrodite, probably introduced from Asia Minor, produced a 
[300] most prejudicial effect on the morals of that city, and made it 

the ancient and great resort of courtesans. 

6. Having now considered the personal relations between 
the sexes, we next come to those depending on difference of 
age; which from the Doric principle of the elders instructing 
the younger, are intimately connected with education. 1384 But 
before we enter on that subject, it will be necessary to speak 



1382 The Boeotian poetesses, however, Corinna and Myrto, and Diotima the 
Arcadian (concerning whom see Frederick Schlegel, Griechen und Roemer, 
vol. I. p. 275.), were on the rank of Doric women; although in Bceotia the 
female sex was very much restricted, and placed under the superintendence of 
YuvaiKovopoi (as under the apiioauvoi at Sparta, ch. 7. § 8.), Plutarch Solon. 
21. 

1383 See b. II. ch. 10. § 7. Aristoph. Lys. 90. Plut. 149. et Schol. Suidas in 
EToapoa Kopiv6 and x°tp°<;- Pollux IX. 6. 75. Kopiv6id^£o6ai to paoTpoTteueiv 
n Exoapetv (see b. I. ch. 8. § 3.) Eustath. ad II. p. 290. 23. ed. Rom. 
and Anacreon XXXII. 10. whose poems are of the Achaean or Roman time. 
Compare also the KopivBia Kopn in Plato de Rep. p. 404 D. Kopiv6ia irate., 
Eurip. Sciron. ap. Poll. X. 7. 25. cf. IX. 6. 75. and Hemsterhuis, and the 
proverb in Suidas (XIV. 81. Schott.) Plutarch Prov. Al. 92. axpoKopivBi 
Eoivcac. xoipoTtoAr|0£iv. Compare Jacobs in the Attisches Museum, vol. II. part 
III. p. 137. Schiebel zur Kentniss der Alten Welt, vol. I. p. 177. — The women 
of Sicyon were, according to the (Sioc. "EAAaSoc. of Dicaearchus, exceedingly 
graceful in their carriage. 

1384 Plutarch Lycurg. 17. Dionys. Hal. XX. 2. ed. Mai. Old men could 
punish persons conducting themselves improperly (aKooiiouvrec.) by striking 
them with their sticks. 
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of a connexion (termed by the Greeks jta\5epaaxia), which, so 
long as it was regulated by the ancient Doric principles, to be 
recognised both in the Cretan laws and those of Lycurgus, had 
great influence on the instruction of youth. We will first state the 
exact circumstances of this relation, and then make some general 
remarks on it; but without examining it in a moral point of view, 
which does not fall within the scope of this work. 

At Sparta the party loving was called donvrJAac;, 1385 and his [301] 
affection was termed a breathing in, or inspiring (eionveiv 1386 ); 
which expresses the pure and mental connexion between the 
two persons, and corresponds with the name of the other, viz., 
aixaq, i.e., listener or hearer. Now it appears to have been the 
practice for every youth of good character to have his lover; 1388 
and, on the other hand, every well-educated man was bound 
by custom to be the lover of some youth. 1389 Instances of this 
connexion are furnished by several of the royal family of Sparta; 
thus Agesilaus, while he still belonged to the herd of youths, 
was the hearer of Lysander, 1390 and himself had in his turn also 
a hearer; 1391 his son Archidamus was the lover of the son of 
Sphodrias, the noble Cleonymus; 1392 Cleomenes the Third was, 



1385 Eiairvr|Aac, is probably the genuine form; see Callim. Fragm. 169. ed. 
Bentl. Etymol. Mag. p. 43. 34. p. 306. 24. Gudian. p. 23. 2. Orion, p. 617. 49. 
Ei'airvr|Aoc, is used by Theocritus Id. XII. 13. 

1386 iElian V. H. III. 12. 'EpjrveTaOcn is the word used by Plutarch Cleom. 3. 

1387 Vol. I. p. 5. Compare Etymol. Magn. p. 43. 31. Gudian. ubi sup. 'Aeirric, 
was used by Aristophanes; see Bekker's Anecd. p. 348. Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 
459, and avnac, by Alcaeus ap. Athen. p. 430 D. Alcman also called lovely 
young women arrac, vcopac,; see Schneider's Lexicon in v. and Etymol. Gudian. 
p. 23. 3; also the Lexicon vocum peregrinarum in Valpy's edition of Stephens's 
Thesaurus, part XII. p. 492. 

1388 Servius ad .En. X. 325. adeo ut Cicero dicat in libris de re publico (p. 280. 
Mai.) opprobrio fuisse adulescentibus si amatores non haberent. 

1389 .Elian III. 10. 

1390 Plutarch Ages. 2. Lysand. 22. 

1391 Plutarch Ages. 13. Reg. Apophth. p. 128. Lac. Apophth. p. 177. 

1392 Xenoph. Hell. V. 4. 25. 
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when a young man, the hearer of Xenares, 1393 and later in life the 
lover of the brave Panteus. 1394 The connexion usually originated 
from the proposal of the lover; yet it was necessary that the 
listener should accept him from real affection, as a regard to 
the riches of the proposer was considered very disgraceful: 1395 
[302] sometimes however it happened that the proposal originated 

from the other party. 1396 The connexion appears to have been 
very intimate and faithful, and was recognised by the state. If 
his kinsmen were absent, the youth might be represented in the 
public assembly by his lover: 1397 in battle too they stood near 
one another, where their fidelity and affection were often shown 
till death; 1398 while at home the youth was constantly under the 
eyes of his lover, who was to him as it were a model and pattern 
of life; 1399 which explains why, for many faults, particularly for 
want of ambition, the lover could be punished instead of the 
listener. 1400 

7. This ancient national custom prevailed with still greater 
force in Crete; which island was hence by many persons 
considered as the original seat of the connexion in question. 1401 
Here too it was disgraceful for a well-educated youth to be without 



Plutarch Cleom. 3. 
lb. c. 37. — The yoi 
among these, Thuc. I. 132. Nepos Pausan. 4. 



1394 lb. c. 37. — The youth of Argilus, loved by Pausanias, cannot be mentioned 



1397 Plutarch Lye. 25. 

1398 Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 39. Plutarch Reg. Apophth. quoted in note e, p. 301. 
[Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "also a hearer," starting "Plutarch 
Ages. 13."] 

1399 See Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 209. In Boeotia also dvr)p vcai rcoac. 
avfyyevzeq opiAouoiv, Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 2. 12. 

1400 Plutarch Lycurg. 18. .Elian V. H. III. 10. 

1401 Athen. XIII. p. 601 E. p. 602 F. from Timaeus, Heraclid. Pont. 3. Heyne 
ad Apollod. III. 1. 2. Kpfjixc. EptoriKCOTaroi, together with the Lacedaemonians 
and Boeotians, Plutarch Amator. 17. p. 37. 
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a lover; 1402 and hence the party loved was termed kAeivoc;, 1403 
the praised; the lover being simply called (piArJTOop. It appears 
that the youth was always carried away by force, 1404 the intention 
of the ravisher being previously communicated to the relations, 
who however took no measures of precaution, and only made 
a feigned resistance; except when the ravisher appeared, either 
in family or talent, unworthy of the youth. The lover then led [303] 
him away to his apartment (dvSpeiov), and afterwards, with any 
chance companions, either to the mountains or to his estate. Here 
they remained two months (the period prescribed by custom), 
which were passed chiefly in hunting together. After this time 
had expired, the lover dismissed the youth, and at his departure 
gave him, according to custom, an ox, a military dress, and brazen 
cup, with other things; and frequently these gifts were increased 
by the friends of the ravisher. 1405 The youth then sacrificed the 
ox to Zeus, with which he gave a feast to his companions: at 
this he stated how he had been pleased with his lover; and he 
had complete liberty by law to punish any insult or disgraceful 
treatment. It depended now on the choice of the youth whether 
the connexion should be broken off or not. If it was kept up, the 
companion in arms (TtapaoTdTnc;), as the youth was then called, 
wore the military dress which had been given him; and fought 
in battle next his lover, inspired with double valour by the gods 
of war and love, according to the notion of the Cretans; 1406 and 
even in man's age he was distinguished by the first place and 
rank in the course, and certain insignia worn about the body. 

Institutions, so systematic and regular as these, did not indeed 
exist in any Doric state except Crete and Sparta; but the feelings 



1402 Athen. XV. p. 782 E. 

1403 Ephorus ap. Strab. X. p. 483. Hesychius in cpiAr|Twp. 

1404 Ephorus ubi sup. Compare Plutarch de Educ. 14. 

1405 Ephorus and Heraclides Ponticus. Arms were in Crete, according to 
Nicolaus Damascenus, the most honourable present that could be made. 
Concerning the cup, see Hermonax ap. Athen. XI. p. 502 B. 

1406 iElian V. H. III. 9. comp. N. A. IV. 1. 
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on which they were founded seem to have been common to all 
the Dorians. The love of Philolaus, a Corinthian of the family 

[304] of the Bacchiadse, and the lawgiver of Thebes, and of Diodes 

the Olympic conqueror, lasted until death; and even their graves 
were turned towards one another, in token of their affection: 1407 
and another person of the same name was honoured in Megara, 
as a noble instance of self-devotion for the object of his love. 1408 
8. It is indeed clear that a custom of such general prevalence 
cannot have originated from any accidental impression or train 
of reasoning; but must have been founded on feelings natural to 
the whole Doric race. Now that the affection of the lover was not 
entirely mental, and that a pleasure in beholding the beauty and 
vigour, the manly activity and exercises 1409 of the youth was also 
present, is certain. But it is a very different question, whether this 
custom, universally prevalent both in Crete and Sparta, followed 
by the noblest men, by the legislators encouraged with all care, 
and having so powerful an influence on education, was identical 
with the vice to which in its name and outward form it is so 
nearly allied. 

The subject should be carefully considered, before, with 
Aristotle, we answer this question in the affirmative, who not 
only takes the fact as certain, but even accounts for it by supposing 
that the custom was instituted by the legislator of Crete as a check 
to population. 1410 Is it, I ask, likely that so disgraceful a vice, not 

[305] practised in secret, but publicly acknowledged and countenanced 

by the state, not confined to a few individuals, but common for 
centuries to the whole people, should really have existed, and 
this in the race of all the Greeks, the most distinguished for its 



Aristot. Polit. II. 9. 6, 7. 



1407 

1408 Aristoph. Acharn. 774. Theocrit. Id. XII. 28. and Schol. 

1409 According to Plato and Cicero (Leg. I. p. 636 B. Tusc. Quaest. IV. 34. 
comp. Boeckh ad Leg. p. 106.) This practice originated from the gymnastic 
exercises; a supposition probably not true in this general sense. 

1410 Polit. II. 7. 5. — It is however true of Athens only, and not of the Dorians, 
that the love of the male supplied the place of that of the female sex. 
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healthy, temperate, and even ascetic habits? These difficulties 
must be solved before the testimony of Aristotle can be received. 

I will now offer what appears to me the most probable view 
of this question. The Dorians seem in early times to have 
considered an intimate friendship and connexion between males 
as necessary for their proper education. But the objection which 
would have presented itself in a later age, viz. the liability 
to abuse of such a habit, had then no existence, as has been 
already remarked by a learned writer. 1411 And hence they 
saw no disadvantage to counterbalance the advantages which 
they promised themselves in the unrestrained intercourse which 
would be the natural consequence of the new institution. It is also 
true that the manners of simple and primitive nations generally 
have and need less restraint than those whom a more general 
intercourse and the greater facility of concealment have forced 
to enact prohibitory laws. This view is in fact confirmed by the 
declaration of Cicero, that the Lacedaemonians brought the lover 
into the closest relation with the object of his love, and that every 
sign of affection was permitted prceter stuprum; 1412 for although [306] 
in the times of the corruption of manners this proximity would 
have been attended with the most dangerous consequences, in 
early times it never would have been permitted, if any pollution 
had been apprehended from it. And we know from another 
source that this stuprum was punished by the Lacedaemonians 
most severely, viz. with banishment or death. 1413 It may be 



1411 Welcker, Sappho von einem herrschenden vorurtheill befreit, p. 41. 
Confederates in arms are called 'AxiAAfpoi cpiAoi in the beautiful Fragment 
of jEolian lyric poetry, attributed to Theocritus, XXVIII. 34. Comp. Arrian. 
Peripl. Pont. p. 23. 

Cicero de Rep. IV. 4. Lacedcemonii ipsi cum omnia concedunt in amore 
juvenum prceter stuprum, ienui sane muro diss&piunt id quod excipiunt: 
complexus enim concubitusque permittunt. 

1413 Lilian V. H. III. 12. On account of this provision the Lacedaemonian law 
is called ttoikiAoc, by Plato Sympos. p. 182. The purity of the Lacedaemonian 
custom is also attested by Xenophon, the best authority on Doric manners. Ei' 



[307] 
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moreover added, that this pure connexion was encouraged by the 
Doric principle of taking the education from the hands of parents, 
and introducing boys in early youth to a wider society than their 
home could afford. 1414 



tic. ttouSoc. awiiaToc. opeyoiiEvoc. (pav£ir|, ai'axiarov rouro 9ei<; (6 AuKoupyoc.) 
£Ttoir|0£v ev AaKeSaipovi linSsv r|rrov ipaaxaq itai5iKuv air:£X£a6oa f| yovEic. 
TtaiSwv f| xai aSsAcpoi aSeAcpwv Etc. a9po5iaia airsxovrai, de Rep. Lac. 2. 13; 
and see Schneider's note. Plato however has a different opinion of it, Leg. I. p. 
638. VIII. p. 836. The Cretan fell into worse repute than the Lacedaemonian 
custom, Plutarch de Educ. 14. Both however are praised as equally innocent by 
Maximus Tyrius, Diss. X. p. 113. The suspicions thrown upon it are perhaps 
to be entirely traced to the Attic comic poets; thus Eupolis ap. Athen. I. p. 17 
D. Hesych. et al. Lexicog. in KuaoAdvcwv and AaKwvi^Eiv. Comp. Suidas and 
Apostolius, XI. 73. AaKWVtKOV rpoTiov TiepaivEiv. 

1414 On the subject of this last part generally, see Meiners' Miscellaneous 
Philosophical Writings, vol. I. p. 61, and History of the Female Sex, vol. I. p. 
321. Herder's Thoughts on the Philosophy of History, Works, vol. V. p. 173. 
Since the first publication of this work, the view of the above question taken 
in the text has been approved by Jacobs, Miscellaneous Works, III. Leben und 
Kunst der Alten, II. (1829) pp. 212, sqq. 



Chapter V. 



§ 1. Education of the youth at Sparta. Its early stages. § 2. 
Its continuation after the twelfth year. § 3. Education of the 
youth in Crete. § 4. Nature of the education: gymnastic and 
music. § 5. Influence of the Dorians upon the national games. 
§ 6. The Spartan youth trained to hardships. § 7. Military 
games at Crete and Sparta. § 8. Athletic exercises of the 
women. 

1. The education of the youth (veoAoaa) 1415 in the ancient Doric 
states of Sparta and Crete, was conducted, as might be supposed, 
on a very artificial system: indeed, the great number of classes 
into which the boys and youths were distributed, would itself lead 
us to this conclusion. For since this separation could not have 
been made without some aim, each class, we may conjecture, was 
treated in some way different from the rest, the whole forming a 
complete scale of mental or bodily acquirements. 

Whether a new-born infant should be preserved or not, was 
decided in Lacedsemon by the state, i.e. a council composed of 
the elders of the house. 1416 This custom was not by any means 
more barbarous than that of the ancient world in general, which, 
in earlier times at least, gave the father full power over the lives 
of his children. Here we may perceive the great influence of [308] 
the community over the education of its members, which should 
not, however, lead us to suppose that all connexion between 
parents and children was dissolved, or the dearest ties of nature 
torn asunder. Even Spartan mothers preserved a power over their 
sons when arrived at manhood, of which we find no trace in the 



1415 Lucian. Anach. 38. 9fiAuc veoAcu'a Theocr. Idyl. XVIII. 24. Comp. 
D'Orville ad Charit. p. 22. Alberti ad Hesych. in v. 

1416 Plutarch, Lycurg. 16. 1 have written house instead of tribe, as above, b. III. 
ch. 10. § 2. 
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rest of Greece. Agesilaus riding before his children on a stick 1417 
presents a true picture of the education, 1418 which was entrusted 
entirely to the parents 1419 till the age of seven; at which period 
the public and regular education (dyooYn) 1420 commenced. This 
was in strictness enjoyed only by the sons of Spartans (noAmKoi 
naiSec;), 1421 and the mothaces (slaves brought up in the family) 
selected to share their education: sometimes also Spartans of 
half-blood were admitted. 1422 This education was one chief 
requisite for a free citizen; 1423 whoever refused to submit to 
[309] it, 1424 suffered a partial loss of his rights; the immediate heir to 



through the education lost the right of citizenship; which conversely might be 
obtained by a stranger who submitted to it." 

1417 The philosopher Archytas is mentioned as the inventor of a child's rattle, 
7iAaTcryr|, Aristot. Polit. VIII. 6. 1. Apostol. XVI. 21. 

1418 \dzvXXa, eoxarovriitia Hesychius. 

1419 Plutarch, ubi sup. 

1420 Concerning this expression see Plutarch, Ages. 1. Cleom. II. 37. AaKUVixr) 
aycoyri Polyb. I. 32, also Zonaras and Suidas. The AuKoupysioc. aywyr) was in 
later times supplanted by the Axa'tvcr) TiaiSeia, the object of which was utility, 
Plutarch, Philop. 16. comp. Pausan. VII. 8. 3. 

1421 According to the correct reading in Athen. VI. p. 271 E. These are the 
same as oi eve Tfjc. aywYfjc. houSec.: see above, p. 22. note p. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "assuredly had not," starting "Xwpirr|c.."] From 
the expression cbc. Sv kou xa i'Sia ekttoiwoiv, we may infer that the fathers paid 
the expenses of education, which was observed in b. III. ch. 10, § 7. 

1422 Xenoph. Hellen. V. 3. 9. twv ev zf\ roAet KaAwv ouk cnrcipoi. The 
SniioriKr) aywyr| in Polyb. XXV. 8. 1. is an inferior degree. 

1423 See in particular Plutarch, Lac. Apophthegm, p. 243. 

1424 Any one who when a boy would not undergo hard labour, according to 
Xen. Rep. Lac. 3. 3. had no longer any share twv KaAwv; i.e. the remaining 
education (ret xaAa in Sparta; comp. Xenoph. Hellen. V. 4. 32, and above, 
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the throne was the only person excepted, 1425 whilst the younger 
sons of the kings were brought up in the herd (dyeAn). Leonidas 
and Agesilaus, two of the noblest princes of Sparta, submitted 
when boys to the correction of their masters. 



2. From the twelfth year 1426 upwards, the education of boys 
was much more strict. About the age of sixteen or seventeen they 
were called oiSeuvai. 1427 At the expiration of his eighteenth year, 
the youth emerged from childhood, the first years of this new rank 
being distinguished by separate terms. 1428 During the progress 
from the condition of an ephebus to manhood, the young Spartans 



note h [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "half-blood were admitted," 
starting "Xenoph. Hellen."]), and became dSoKipoc, in the town, not opoioc,. 
Plutarch, Inst. Lac. p. 252, says too generally, that "any one who did not go 

1425 Plutarch, Ages. i. 

1426 Plutarch, Lycurg. 16: comp. above, ch. 2. § 5. 

1427 Photius in ouvecpripoc,, where for E^fjc, Sekcx read EKKoaSeKa. Schneider 
Lexicon in OKvQpaE, proposes auvsuvac,; but all these were in the Agelae. More 
general names are derived from vcopoc,, e.g. KwpaAiaKoi: see Hesych. in v. 
From thence the piece of Epilycus, the scene of which was laid in Sparta, had 
its title: see above, p. 288, note d, [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"particularly the kings," starting "Athen. IV."] vcupcraviov, Aristoph. Lysistr. 
983. Schol. also Suidas, Photius in vcupadvia, Hesych. in v. also in Kupoiov, 
OKupBoiKEC,, OKupBcxKia: comp. Hesych. in OKi36pa^ et OKvpQaXiaq. Phot, in 
OKupBdvia. 

1428 In the second year after this period he was called Eiren, before it Melleiren, 
Plutarch, Lycurg. 17. Etym. Mag. and Gloss. Herodot. in ri'pr|v, Hesych. in 
ipivec,, Tpavec,, p.eA.Aipr|v. Hesychius explains Tpavsc, by apxovrEC,, Sicjkovtec,; 
and £ipryvd<j£i to mean xparei, and this appears to be the original meaning 
of the word. Amompharetus, Callicrates, &c, the ipevec, in Herod. IX. 85. 
were certainly not youths, but commanders, particularly Amompharetus, was 
lochagus of the Pitanatan lochus. After that same period he was called Proteires, 
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were called Sphcereis, 1429 probably because their chief exercise 
[310] was foot-ball, which game was carried on with great emulation, 

and indeed resembled a battle rather than a diversion. 1430 In 
their nineteenth year they were sent out on the crypteia, 1431 at 
twenty they served in the ranks, their duties resembling those 
of the nepfnoAoi at Athens. Still the youths, although they 
were now admitted to the public banquets, 1432 remained in the 
divisions, which were called dyeAai, or in the Spartan dialect 
(3ouca, 1433 and distributed into smaller troops (called TAxxi). 1434 
The last name was also applied to a troop of horse, 1435 and is 
one amongst several other proofs, 1436 that, in early times at least, 
the exercise of riding was one of the principal occupations of the 
youths of Sparta. In these divisions all distinction of age was 
lost, the leaders of them were taken from among the Irenes, 
and exercised great powers over the younger members; for the 
use of which they were in their turn responsible to every citizen 
of a more advanced age, 1438 and particularly to the paidonomus, 
a magistrate of very extensive authority. 1439 His assistants 
were the floggers, or mastigophori, who were selected from the 



Phot. p. 105. Kara irptoTETpac,, Hesych. Kara TtptoTfjpac,. It appears that in this 
composition £ipr|C. is the same word as eiprpv. 

1429 Pausan. III. 14. 6, and see Boeckh Inscript. 

1430 Siebelis ad Pausan. ubi sup. and b. III. ch. 1 1. § 3. 

1431 Above, b. III. ch. 3. § 4. 

1432 Xen. Rep. Lac. 3. 5. 

1433 Hesych. and Etym. Mag. in (Woa, where for ayXex tic,, read ayeXr\ tic,, 
Valcken. ad Adon. p. 274. 

1434 Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 11. Plutarch, Lycurg. 16, 17. Inst. Lac. p. 248. 

1435 At Tarentum, the commander of the ile was called (kiAappoarac,, the 
digamma being prefixed; see Hesych. 

1436 See Hesych. in i'TTTtapxoc, rrvioxapchric,, and according to Eustath. ad II. 9'. 
p. 727. 22. not merely the 300 were called cavalry, but all the iTTTteic, of the 
elders. 

1437 Xen. Plutarch, ubi sup. uses the word agele instead of ile. 

1438 Plutarch Lye. 18. 

1439 Xenoph. 2. 2. Plutarch. Hesych. According to Xen. 4. 6 the iirireTc, were 
still under the superintendence of the roa5ov6p.oc,. 
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young men, 1440 the buagi or managers of the buae; 1441 besides 
which, there were certain officers appointed to manage the boys, [311] 
called ampaides. 1442 A similar arrangement was adopted in the 
societies of the girls and young women. 1443 Theocritus, in his 
Epithalamium of Helen, represents 240 young women of the same 
age, as joining in the daily exercises and games. 1444 And whilst 
Doric customs prevailed at Croton, the daughter of Pythagoras 
(according to Timseus) 1445 was several times appointed leader of 
the young women and matrons. 

3. In Crete the boys, as long as they remained in the house 
of their father, were said to dwell in darkness. 1446 At this period 
they were admitted into the syssitia of their respective fathers, 
where they sat together on the ground; after the syssitia they 
formed themselves into societies under separate paidonomi. 1 
It was not till their seventeenth year that they were enrolled in 
the agelse, 1448 so that the education was here entrusted to the 
family for a longer period than at Sparta. They remained in 
the agelse till married, and consequently even after they had 
attained the age of manhood; hence in the extant treaty between 



1440 Xenoph. ubi sup. 

1441 Hesych. where the poudyop is erroneously called rate,. See b. III. ch. 7. § 8. 

1442 Hesychius in aymaiSeq. 

1443 Who were called vcwpoa, irwiiai, naXXaKec,. For the first expression see 
Maittaire, p. 156. vcopa amongst the Pythagoreans. Jambl. Pyth. XI. 56. For the 
second, see Hesychius in v. where read xopai. For the third see Etym. Mag. p. 
649. 57. 

1444 xheocrit. Idyll. XVIII. 23. comp. Pind. Fragm. Hyporch. 8. Boeckh, 
Callim. Lav. Pall. 33. 

1445 In Porphyr. Pyth. VIII. 61. p. 263. Goeller: comp. Jambl. Pyth. 30. 

1446 okotioi: see Schol. in Eurip. Alcest. 989. This also was the time in 
which the boys were taken away from home; see above, ch. 4. § 7; and from 
the circumstance of their belonging to no agele, they were called airavEAoi, 
Hesych. in v. 

1447 Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 483. 

1448 Hesych. Ephorus ubi sup. and Nicol. Dam. mention indeed only a itaiStov 
aysAri, but use irate, in an extensive sense. 
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the Latians and Olontians, it is required that the agelse also 
[312] should take the oath. 1449 From the circumstance, however, 

that these troops of young men were brought together by one 
of the most wealthy and illustrious in their body, whose father 
held the office of commander (dyeAdTni;), led them to the chase 
and the games, and exercised the right of punishment over 
them; 1450 we perceive that a far greater influence, as well over 
the government 1451 as the education, was permitted to particular 
families in Crete than at Sparta, whilst the system itself was less 
strict and impartial. The age of manhood was in Crete dated 
from the time of admittance into the male gymnasia (there called 
Spouoi;) 1452 hence a person who had exercised ten years among 
the men was called SeKdSpoiioc;; 1453 the youth who had not as 
yet wrestled or run in them dnoSpo^oq. 1454 We have no account 
respecting other Doric towns, and merely know that the classes 
of the ephebi at Cyrene were called from the number of each, the 
"three hundred." 1455 

4. Thus far respecting the arrangements for training the youths. 
The education itself was partly bodily, partly mental; although 
the division must not be drawn too strictly, since each exercise 
of the body includes at the same time that of the mind, at least of 
its hardihood, patience, and vigour. The Greeks, however, used 
[313] the general terms of gymnastic for the former, and music for the 



1449 Chishull, p. 134. 

1450 Ephor. ubi sup. Heracl. Pont. 3. From this circumstance, according to 
Hesychius, the ephebi in the agele were called ayEAaoToi, for which Meursius 
reads ayEAoaoi from ayeXa^u), without any authority. 

1451 See book III. ch. 8. § 2. 

1452 Suidas. 

1453 oi Sekoi £tr| ev rote, dvSpdoiv r|0Kr|K6r£C,, according to the correction of 
Valcken. ad Ammon. I. 12. 

1454 Eustath. ad II. 9'. p. 727. 18. ad Odyss. 6'. 1592, 57. Rom. Ammonius in 
geron. 

1455 TpiaxciTioi. Eustath. and Ammon. ubi sup. Hesych. in v. oi ecpn^oi Kod to 
ouoTnija aurwv. comp. Intpp. vol. II. 1412. The observations of Mazocchi, 
Tab. Heracl. p. 258. 87. are very absurd. 
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latter of these branches. It is well known that the Dorians paid 
more attention than any other Greeks to gymnastic exercises; 1456 
and it has been above remarked, that these exercises in their 
proper sense first originated among the Cretans and Spartans; the 
latter in particular have often been censured for practising them 
in an immoderate degree. 1457 This want of moderation, however, 
though it occurred in later times, is never perceivable in the 
maxims and ideas of the Dorians, who in this, as in several other 
cases, knew how to set bounds to youthful ardour, and check 
its pernicious effects. Aristotle himself 1458 remarks concerning 
the Spartan education, that it did not tend to form athletes, who 
considered gymnastic exercises as the chief business of life; and 
that the exercises tending to the beauty and elasticity of the frame 
were accurately separated from those of an opposite character, 
is shown by the absolute prohibition of the rougher exercises 
of boxing and the pancration; 1459 the latter being a mixture of 
wrestling and boxing, in which the fall of either party did not [314] 
decide the victory, but the most violent contest often took place 
when the combatants were struggling on the ground. The reason 



1456 Hence a particular oil vessel used in the gymnasia was called Aw pic, oAira, 
Theocr. Idyll. II. 156. it was probably a very simple utensil, since the Spartans, 
instead of the arAeYyic,, used a bundle of reeds, Schol. ad Plat. Charm, p. 
90. Ruhnken. Plutarch. Inst. Lac. p. 253. Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 430. 
remarks ingeniously that several vocabula musica, palcestrica et mititaria, even 
in the common Grecian dialect, had a Doric character, being particularly in use 
amongst the Dorians. 

1457 Dion. Chrysost. Orat. 37. 33. CuAoyupvaaroucn AdvctdVEC,. The same is said 
in Plato Protag. p. 342. of the imitators of the Spartans, who also (contrary 
to the customs of their original) were addicted to the contest with the caestus. 
Aristot. Polit. VIII. 3.3. merely says, that the discipline to which the Spartan 
youth were subjected made them too brutal, 6ripiu)5£ic,. 

1458 Comp. what the Spartan in Plutarch. Lac. Apophthegm, p. 246. says 
concerning the distinction between KpEioowv and Kap'p'aAiKto'repoc,, a better 
wrestler. 

1459 Plutarch Lycurg. 19. reg. Apophthegm, p 125. Lac. Ap. p. 225. Seneca 
de Benef. V. 3. Xenophon's remarks in Rep. Lac. 4. 6. on the boxing of the 
riPcovTEC,, do not apply to the gymnastic exercises. 
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of this is said to be, that in these alone an express confession of 
the defeated party by the raising of the hand, served to put an 
end to the contest; and that Lycurgus would not permit such an 
avowal to his Spartans. But the real reason is probably that stated 
above. On the other hand, gladiators (onAouaxoi) who publicly 
exhibited their skill in the use of arms, were not tolerated in 
Laconia, 1460 probably because the use of arms was thought too 
serious for mere sport and display. Nevertheless the colony of 
Cyrene adopted this custom from Mantinea in Arcadia, 1461 under 
their legislator Demonax. 1462 

5. The Doric race, to whom the elevation of gymnastic 
contests into great national festivals was principally owing, were 
probably likewise the first who introduced crowns in lieu of other 
prizes of victory. The gymnastic combatants in Homer are excited 
by real rewards; but from the advanced state of civilization on 
which the Dorians stood in other respects, it is probable that 
they also purified the exhibition of bodily activity from all other 
motives than the love of honour. The first crown was bestowed 
at Olympia, and was gained in the seventh Olympiad by Daicles 
[315] a Dorian of Messenia. 1463 How much gymnastic exercises 

were practised in the different Doric states, may be collected 
from the extant catalogues of the conquerors at the Olympian, 
and Pythian games: some conclusions may even be drawn from 
an examination of Corsini's Catalogue. This shows that the 
Spartans never practised either boxing or the pancration, 1464 and 



1460 Plato, Laches, p. 183. 

1461 Where it was without doubt connected with the military service, and a 
display of valour in the practice of war. 

1462 Athen. IX. p. 154 D. The Mantinean otiAoijax 101 W1 H account for a 
Mantinean being reported to have invented the evoTtAioc, opxr\oiq, Plutarch. 
Num. 13. There was also a peculiar MavnviKr) oirAiaic,. 

1463 Corsini, Diss. Agon. p. 127. 

1464 jjj US; as j s ^jg usua i practice, Hermippus gives a fictitious account of the 
victory gained by the son of Chilon in the contest with the cestus at Olympia. 
Diog. Laert. I. 3. 5. 
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their principles were so generally recognized at the Olympian 
games, over which they possessed great influence, that boys 
were not till a very late period permitted to contend in the 
pancration. 1465 On the other hand, many conquerors in the 
race came from Sparta, particularly between the 20th and 50th 
Olympiads: besides numerous pentathli and wrestlers: amongst 
the former Philombrotus (Olymp. 26-28.), amongst the latter 
Hipposthenes (Olymp. 37-43.) and his son Hetcemocles are 
distinguished by the number of crowns gained at Olympia; the 
first victors in both contests were also Lacedaemonians. Before 
the 9th Olympiad, the Elean catalogues mention Messenians in 
particular as victors in the race: from the 49th Olympiad, the 
natives of Croton are conspicuous as victors in the stadium; of 
these, Tisicrates and Astylus occupy the whole period between 
the 71st and 75th Olympiads. At the same time the swift- footed 
Phallys was thrice victorious at the Pythian games: this champion 
was likewise the wonder of his age in the pentathlon (a contest 
requiring extraordinary activity), but particularly in the exercise 
of leaping, 1466 being also a warrior and athlete. The gymnastic [316] 
training of the young Crotoniats at that time attained the height 
of the development of the body in equal beauty and strength; 
Croton was celebrated for its beautiful boys and youths. 1467 
During this period there existed at Croton a school of wrestlers, 



1465 Pausan. V. 8. 3. It is however surprising that the nevTa9Aov iiaiStov 
existed only in one Olympiad, viz. the 38th, when a Lacedaemonian obtained 
the victory. 

1466 See the Grammarians in the proverb imep ret eaKa\i\ieva irnSa. 

1467 -j^g Olympic conqueror, Philip of Croton, the friend of Dorieus the Spartan, 
was considered the most beautiful of the Greeks, Herod. V. 47. Cicero 
de Invent. II. 1. says of the Crotoniats as follows: "Quodam tempore 
Crotoniatae multum omnibus corporis viribus et dignitatibus antesteterunt, 
atque honestissimas ex gymnico certamine victorias domum cum maxima 
laude retulerunt. Quum puerorum igitur formas et corpora magno hie (Zeuxis) 
opere miraretur: horum, inquiunt illi, sorores sunt apud nos virgines." This is 
doubtless a correct description of the flourishing period of the youth of Croton: 
but it falls much before the time of Zeuxis. 
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the chief of whom was Milo, who from the 62nd Olympiad was 
victorious in almost every one of the four principal games, 
more frequently than any other Greek. It was however whilst 
the philosophy of Pythagoras directed the public institutions of 
Croton, and influenced its manners, that this city outshone the 
rest of Greece by its warriors and athletes. 1468 Milo himself, 
the fabulous champion of posterity, was at the same time a sage 
and hero. But the conquest of Sybaris, the destruction of the 
Pythagorean league, and the adoption of the Achaean constitution, 
soon put an end to this system, and Croton, without suffering 
any external change, lost at the end of the 75th Olympiad 
the whole of her internal vigour. As the athletes of this town 
followed in their choice of exercises the fundamental principles of 
Spartan discipline, the case was reversed amongst the Rhodians, 
[317] particularly whilst the family of Diagoras flourished, which 

produced more than six boxers, the first of their day, and men of 
gigantic bodily strength. 1469 The iEginetans were famed for their 
dexterity in the contests, and from the 45th Olympiad till the 
dissolution of their state, bore off numerous victories in the race, 
wrestling, and pancration, and were particularly distinguished 
as boys. The distant colonies in Sicily and Libya took little 
interest in gymnastic contests: the latter expected more glory 
from their renowned horses and chariots, 1471 the former from 
their breed of mules. 1472 The Cretans, although particularly 
distinguished in running, fought (according to Pindar, whose 
statement is confirmed by these catalogues) "like gamecocks in 



1468 Strab. VI. p. 262. comp. Meiners, Geschichte der Wissenshaft, book III. 
ch. 2. 

1469 Diagoras, his sons Damagetus, Acesilaus, Dorieus, and grandsons Eucles 
and Peisirrhodus; perhaps also Hyllus, see Boeckh Expl. Pind. Olymp. VII. p. 
165. 

1470 ^Eginetica, p. 141. see also Menand. de Encom. III. 1. p. 97. ed. Heeren. 

1471 Boeckh Expl. Pind. Pyth. IV. p. 268. Pyth. V. p. 287. to which add Hesych. 
in kXaia. 

1472 Boeckh Expl. Pind. Olymp. IV. p. 143. 
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the arena of their own court." 1413 It is not possible to detail the 
peculiarities of the Doric states in their management of the various 
exercises, till the customs observed at their contests, particularly 
in wrestling, have been more accurately examined. 1474 

6. But all the exercises in the gymnasium of Sparta were 
esteemed of perhaps less importance to the education of the 
body, than another class, the object of which was to harden 
the frame by labour and fatigue. The body was obliged to [318] 
undergo heat and cold (the extremes of which were felt in an 
immoderate degree throughout the narrow valley of Sparta), 1475 
likewise hunger, thirst and privations of every description. To 
this they were trained by frequent hunting on the mountains, in 
which manner the youths of Crete were also exercised, 1476 as 
also in the agelse, under the agelates. 1477 Next came the laborious 
service in the most distant parts of the Laconian territory, amidst 
which the young men of Sparta grew up from youth to manhood, 
obliged to administer to their own wants without the assistance of 
a servant. 1478 The boys were also inured to hardships, by being 
forced to obtain their daily nourishment by stealing; for this 
custom was also limited to a particular period in the education 
of the sons of the Equals. 1479 We should certainly afford 
at the best but a very partial representation of these peculiar 
customs, if we were to single out some striking peculiarity from 



1473 Olymp. XII. 20. comp. Boeckh Expl. p. 210. 

1474 rp^g Sp artans were particularly fond of the mode of wrestling called 
KAipaKi^Eiv: see the verses of Plato the comic poet quoted above, p. 280, 
note x. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "ornament of a man," 
starting "Plato Comicus Ap. Aspas."] comp. Plut. Lac. Apophthegm, p. 
241. The onto rpaxnAov yvywa^eoQai, Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 9. appears to have 
required particular strength of neck. The Argives were dexterous eSpoorpocpoi 
(throwers of crossbuttocks), Theocr. Idyll. XXV. 109. 

1475 See b. I. ch. 4. § 3. 

1476 Above, ch. 4. § 7. 

1477 Above, § 3. 

1478 See b. III. ch. 3. § 4. 

1479 Xenoph. Anab. IV. 6. 14. 
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a connected system, and attempt to examine in detail a subject 
which should be criticised generally, or not at all. According to 
the scattered fragments of our information, the state of the case 
was as follows: 1480 the boys at a certain period were generally 
banished from the town, and all communion with men, and were 
obliged to lead a wandering life in the fields and forests. When 
thus excluded, they were forced to obtain, by force or cunning 
[319] the means of subsistence from the houses and court-yards, all 

access to which was at this time forbidden them; frequently 
obliged to keep watch for whole nights, and always exposed to 
the danger of being beaten, if detected. To judge this custom 
with fairness, it should only be regarded in the connexion which 
we have explained above. The possession of property was made 
to furnish a means of sharpening the intellect, and strengthening 
the courage of the citizens, by forcing the one party to hold and 
the other to obtain it by a sort of war. The loss of property 
which was thus occasioned, appeared of little importance to 
a state where personal rights were so little regarded; and the 
mischievous consequences were in some measure avoided by an 
exact definition of the goods permitted to be stolen, 1481 which 
were in fact those, that any Spartan who required them for the 
chase, might take from the stock of another. Such was the idea 
upon which this usage was kept up; it might possibly however 
have originated in the ancient mountain-life of the Dorians, when 
they inhabited mounts (Eta and Olympus, cooped up within 
narrow boundaries, and engaged in perpetual contests with the 
more fortunate inhabitants of the plains: as a relic and memorial 



1480 Heracl. Pont. 2. Xen. Rep. Lac. 2, 6. Justin. III. 3. 6. 7 comp. Cicero apud 
Nonium in clepere. Gellius N.A. XI. 18. &c. Plutarch Lycurg. 17. does not 
state the reason accurately, comp. Inst. Lac. p. 249. Lac. Apophthegm, p. 239. 
The Schol. Plat. Leg. I. p. 225. ed. Ruhnken. 450. ed. Bekker. confound the 
cryptia with this institution. 

1481 ooa \xr\ vcwAuet vopoc,. Xenoph. Anab. ubi. sup. comp. De Rep. Lac. 2. 
6. Cicero's assertion de Rep. III. 9. Cretes latrocinari hone stum putant should 
also be taken in a limited sense; comp. however Polyb. VI. 46. 1. 
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of those habits, it remained, contrasted with the independent and 
secure mode of life of the Spartans at a later period. Respecting 
the triumph of Spartan hardihood, viz. the scourging at the altar 
of Artemis Orthia, it has been above remarked in what manner, 
by a change made in the genuine Grecian spirit, the gloomy rites [320] 
of a sanguinary religion had been turned to a different and useful 
purpose. 1482 

7. The gymnastic war-games, which were peculiar to 
the Cretans and Spartans, still remained to be noticed as a 
characteristic feature of the Doric education. At the celebration 
of these, the ephebi, after a sacrifice to Ares in a temple at 
Therapne, went through a regular battle unarmed, in an island 
formed by ditches, near the garden called Platanistas, and exerted 
every means in their power to obtain the victory. 1483 In Crete 
the boys belonging to one syssition frequently engaged in battle 
against those of another, the youths of one agele against those of 
another, and these contests bore a still nearer resemblance to a real 
engagement. They marched to the sound of flutes and lyres, and 
besides fists, weapons of wood and iron were employed. 1484 Yet 



1482 B. II. ch. 9. § 6. Concerning the Siaitaariywoic., comp. Plutarch Lycurg. 
18. Inst. Lac. p. 254. Athen. VIII. p. 350 C. Lucian. Icarom. 16. Musonius 
apud Stob. Serm. 92. p. 307. Schol. ad Plat. Leg. I. p. 224. Ruhnken. 
p. 450. Bekker. Cic. Quaest. Tusc. V. 27. Seneca de prov. IV. To this add 
the passages in Manso I. 2. p. 183. Creuzer Init. Philos. Plat. II. p. 166. A 
(SwitoviKric. occurs in a Lacedaemonian inscription, Boeckh, No. 1364. I am 
not yet convinced of the truth of Thiersch's conjecture, that the bronze statute 
of the youth at Berlin is of this character. I should rather take it to represent a 
conqueror in the pancration ruv roaSwv, in the attitude of returning thanks to 
Jupiter for his victory. 

1483 Pausan. III. 14. 8. comp. II. 2. Plat. Leg. I. p. 633. Cic. Quaest. Tusc. 
5-27. Lucian. Anach. 38. Plutarch Lac. Apophthegm, p. 239. Lacaen. p. 258. 
what Plato terms yuirvoiraiSicic., are in general exercises of naked boys in the 
heat of summer, comp. Schol. ad loc. and Suidas in AuxoOpyoc.. The rip 1 covra; 
according to Xen. Rep. Lac. 4. 4. also fought with the selected three hundred 
wherever they encountered them. 

1484 Ephor. apud Strab. X. p. 483. Heracl. Pont. 3. 
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although at Sparta gymnastic exercises were certainly brought 
to a nearer resemblance with war than in the rest of Greece, it 

[321] would be erroneous on that account to conclude, that the aim of 

all bodily education among the Dorians was to obtain superiority 
in war. Enough has been alleged to prove satisfactorily to any 
unprejudiced reader, that the chief object of Spartan discipline 
was to invigorate the bodies of the youth, without rendering their 
minds at the same time either brutal or ferocious. And that this 
endeavour to attain, as it were, an ideal beauty and strength of 
limb, was not altogether unsuccessful, may be seen from the fact, 
that the Spartans, as well as the Crotoniats, were about the 60th 
Olympiad (540 B.C.) the most healthy of the Greeks, 1485 and that 
the most beautiful men as well as women were found amongst 
them. 1486 

8. The female sex underwent in this respect the same education 
as the male, though (as has been above remarked) only the virgins. 
They had their own gymnasia, 1487 and exercised themselves, 
either naked or lightly clad, in running, wrestling, or throwing 
the quoit and spear. 1488 It is highly improbable that youths or men 
were allowed to look on, since in the gymnasia of Lacedsemon 
no idle bystanders were permitted; every person was obliged 
either to join the rest, or withdraw. 1489 Like the Elean girls in the 

[322] temples of Here, so at Sparta the eleven Bacchanalian virgins 



1485 Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 9. The Lacedaemonian ayuyr) was in later times 
considered as a gymnastic education. Thus Phocion had his son brought up 
in the Lacedaemonian manner, and Alcibiades was at least nursed by Amycla, 
Plutarch Lycurg. 16. Schol. Plat. I. p. 77. Ruhnken. 

1486 Herod. IX. 72. A Lacedaemonian strikingly resembled Hector, i.e. the ideal 
of heroic excellence, according to Plutarch Arat. 3. 

1487 Nicol. Damasc. 

1488 Plutarch Lycurg. 14. Lac. Apophthegm, p. 223. comp. Manso I. 2. p. 162. 
Respecting the exercise of running EvSpiwvac,, Welcker ad Alcm. p. 10 sq. 
The exercises, besides the gymnasia, are mentioned by a poet in Cic. Quaest. 
Tusc. II. 15. and referred to also in Aristoph. Lys. 1 17. 

1489 Plato Theaet. p 162, 169. Plutarch Lycurg. 14. only says, that they witnessed 
the procession and dances of the young men. 
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exhibited their skill in the race at a contest in honour of their god. 

The whole system of gymnastic exercise was placed at Sparta 
under the superintendence of magistrates of the highest dignity, 
the bidiaei; and the ephors every ten days inspected the condition 
of the boys, to ascertain whether they were of a good habit of 
body, if so general a meaning can be attached to the testimony 
of Agatharchides. 1490 

The whole of this book from the first chapter has been 
employed in considering the manners and physical existence of 
the Dorians (the biaua AcopiKr]). We now come to the second 
great division of education, viz. music; in which term the 
whole mental education of the Doric race was included, if we 
except writing, which was never generally taught at Sparta. 1491 
Nor indeed was it essential in a nation, where, as in Crete, 
laws, hymns, and the praises of illustrious men, that is the 
jurisprudence and history of such a people, were taught in the 
schools of music. 1492 



1490 In Athen. XII. p. 550 D. comp. jElian. V. H. XIV. 7. 

1491 According to Isocr. Panath. p. 544. comp. Perizonius ad Lilian. V. H. XII. 
50. That they learnt to read, is asserted by Plutarch Lycurg. 16. Inst. Lac. p. 
247. but contradicted by a Soph. anon, in Orelli Opp. Mor. II. p. 214. The 
ancient simplicity of their manners is evident from the custom of cutting a staff 
(aKurdAri) in pieces, and dividing the fragments, to be preserved as memorials 
of a contract entered into, Photius in OKurdAr|, and Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1284. 
from Dioscorides rcepi vop.ip.wv. Concerning the schools of learning in Crete, 
see Heracl. Pont. 3. Ephor. apud Strab. X. p. 482. The most ancient Grecian 
letters appear also to have been called Doric, Suidas in Kopwvoc.. 

1492 Lilian. V. H. II. 39. The same practice was enjoined by the laws of 
Lycurgus, see book I. ch. 7. § 3. 



[323] 



Chapter VI. 



§ 1. Origin of the Doric musical mode. § 2. Character of the 
Doric mode. § 3. Progress of music in Sparta. § 4. Public 
musical performances. § 5. Progress of music in other Doric 
states. § 6. Connexion of dancing and music. Military music 
of Sparta. § 7. Military dances. § 8. Connexion of gymnastic 
exercises and dancing. § 9. Imitative dances. § 10. Dances 
of the Helots. Origin of bucolic poetry among the subject 
classes. § 11. Comedy connected with the county festivals of 
Bacchus. 

1. We are now about to speak of the history of music in the 
different Doric states; and before we notice particular facts and 
circumstances, we must direct our attention to the more general 
one, namely, that one of the musical modes or dp^ovfat (by which 
term the ancient Greeks denoted the arrangement of intervals, 
the length of which was fixed by the different kinds of harmony, 
yevn, according to the strings of the tetrachord, together with the 
higher or lower scale of the whole system), was anciently called 
the Doric, 1493 and that this measure, together with the Phrygian 
and Lydian, was long the only one in use among the musicians of 
Greece, and consequently the only one which in these early times 
derived its name from a Greek nation; a sufficient warrant for 
us to consider it as the genuine Greek mode, in contradistinction 
[324] to any other introduced at a later period. 1494 A question next 

arises, wherefore this ancient and genuine Greek strain was 



1493 Hence also 5upi^£iv, to sing in the Doric style, Hesychius. A cithara strung 
so as to suit that measure was called a Awpia cpopury^. Pindar Olymp. I. 
17. who also calls the rhythm which suited the Doric mode, Awpiov TieSiAov, 
Olymp. III. 5. and the whole together Awpia keAeuSoc. uuvwv, Fragm. Incert. 
98. 

1494 Plat. Lach. p. 188 D. 
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called the Doric. 1495 The only explanation that can be given is, 
that it was brought to perfection in Doric countries, viz. in the 
ancient nurseries of music, Crete, Sparta, Sicyon, and Delphi. 
There cannot therefore have been any school or succession of 
musicians among the other Greek nations, of greater celebrity 
than the Doric, before the time we allude to. Had this been 
the fact, they must either have adopted the same mode, or had 
an original one of their own; in the first case, it would have 
been named rather after them, in preference to the Dorians; in 
the second, there would have been two Greek musical modes, 
not merely the Doric. It follows then, that the establishment of 
the Doric music must have been of greater antiquity than the 
renowned musicians of Lesbos, who themselves were prior to 
Archilochus, 1496 and should not be considered as commencing 
with Terpander 1497 (who flourished from Olymp. 26. till 33. 
676-646 B.C.), since at his time they had already arrived at 
a high degree of eminence. In fact, the Lesbian musicians 
were at that time the most distinguished in Greece: they far [325] 
surpassed the native musicians of Peloponnesus, nay, even of 
Lacedsemon itself; so that if the above style had not at that time 
been common in the Peninsula, it would not have been called the 
Doric. Notwithstanding which, the opposition of the Doric to the 
Phrygian and Lydian modes on the one side, and the definite and 
systematic relation between the three on the other, can neither 



1495 Some endeavoured to explain this name by supposing that Thamyris was 
the inventor, who had contended with the Muses at Dorium, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. p. 307. comp. Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. I. p. 301. 

1496 Vol. I. p. 351. note g. It was on this that Glaucus ap. Plutarch Music. 4. 
probably grounded his proof of the date of Terpander. 

1497 According to the important testimony of Sosibius the Laconian, the musical 
contests at the Carnea were first instituted in Olymp. 26., and according to the 
catalogue of Hellanicus, Terpander was the first who gained the prize, Athen. 
XIV. p. 635. The Parian Marble ep. 35, places his new regulation of music at 
Sparta in Olymp. 33. 4. The other statements on the time of Terpander are far 
inferior to these in authority. 
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have been the result of mere popular and unscientific attempts, 
nor have originated in the mother-country of Greece, where there 
was no opportunity of becoming acquainted with the styles of 
music peculiar to those Asiatic nations, 1498 or of comparing them 
with their own, so as to mould them into one. The Doric mode, 
however, could only have been so named originally, from the 
contrast which it exhibited with these other kinds of music, and 
this must have been first observed in foreign countries, and not 
among the Dorians or Peloponnesians themselves, who were 
only acquainted with one style. The natural supposition then 
is, that the Lesbian musicians, being in constant communication 
both with Peloponnesus and Asia Minor, first established the 
distinction and names of the three modes, by adapting to the 
particular species of tetrachord in use throughout Peloponnesus, 
the accompaniments of singing and dancing practised in Asia 
Minor, and moulding the whole into a regular system. 

2. Allowing then the truth of these premises, it follows that the 
Dorians of Peloponnesus, the genuine Greeks, cultivated music 
to a greater degree than any other of the Grecian tribes, before 
[326] the time when this far-famed school of Asia flourished. We 

are warranted in assuming that it was not merely the external 
influence of the Doric race which gave their name to this mode, 
from the close affinity it bears to the character of the nation. 
The ancients, who were infinitely quicker in discovering the 
moral character of music than can be the case in modern times, 
attributed to it something solemn, firm, and manly, calculated 
to inspire fortitude in supporting misfortunes and hardships, and 
to strengthen the mind against the attacks of passion. They 
discovered in it a calm sublimity, and a simple grandeur which 
bordered upon severity, equally opposed to inconstancy and 



1498 Thus Pindar (ap. Athen. p. 635 D. fragm. Scol. 5. Boeckh.) says, 
that Terpander first heard at Lydian banquets the strings of the lyre sound in 
opposition to the high jrqKrii;. 
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enthusiasm; 1499 and this is precisely the character we find so 
strongly impressed on the religion, arts, and manners of the 
Dorians. The severity and rudeness of this music (which appeared 
gloomy and harsh to the later ages, and would be still more 
so to our ears, accustomed to a softer style) was strikingly 
contrasted with the mild and pleasing character which had then 
long pervaded the Epic poetry. It teaches us undoubtedly to 
distinguish between the Asiatic Greeks, and those sprung from 
the mountains in the north of Greece, who, proud of their natural 
loftiness of character and vigour of mind, had acquired but little 
refinement from any contact with strangers. 

3. In the study of music, as well as every thing else, the 
Dorians were uniformly the friends of antiquity; and in this 
also Sparta was considered the model of Doric customs. 1500 
Not that Sparta opposed herself altogether to every attempt [327] 
at improvement; her object was, that every novelty should be 
first acknowledged to be an improvement, before it passed 
into common use, and formed a part of the national education. 
Hence it unavoidably followed, that the music publicly practised 
in Sparta proceeded by rapid and single advances to a state 
of perfection; which opinion is perfectly consistent with the 
account given by an ancient author of the different regulations 
respecting the exercise of this art. 1501 When Terpander, the 
son of Derdenes, an inhabitant of Antissa in Lesbos, four times 
carried off the prize in the Pythian games, and also in the 
Carnean festival at Sparta (where the musicians of his school 
were long distinguished), 1502 and had tranquillized the tumults 



1499 For the whole of this, see Boeckh de Metric. Pindar, p. 238. and particularly 
Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. XIV. p. 624 D. 

1500 See Athenasus, p. 632. from Heraclides Ponticus. 

1501 The supposed Plutarch, in the learned and excellent Essay on music, c. 9. 

1502 See Aristotle and ^Elius Dionysius in Eustathius p. 741. 15. Heraclid. 
Pont. 2. Plutarch de Sera Num. Vind. 13. Hesychius in \xeza Aeofhov d>56v, 
Apostolius XII. 70. &c. According to Plutarch Mus. 6, the last of that school 
who appeared at the Carnea was Pericleitus, who lived before Hipponax. If 
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and disorders of the city by the solemn and healing tones of his 
songs, 1503 the acknowledged admiration of this master became so 
general in Sparta, that he procured the sanction of the law to his 
new inventions, particularly the seven-stringed cithara. It appears 
that by these means 1504 the music of earlier times became entirely 
[328] antiquated, so that with the exception of the ancient Pythian 

minstrels, Chrysothemis and Philammon, not one name of the 
Doric musicians, before the time of Terpander, has come down to 
us. For those who, like Thaletas, have been sometimes considered 
more ancient, belong, according to undoubted testimony, to a 
later period. 1505 Plutarch dates the second epoch of Spartan 
music from Thaletas the Elyrian (whose skill was undoubtedly 
derived from the ancient sacred minstrels of the neighbouring 
town of Tarrha), 1506 and from Xenodamus of Cythera, and 
Xenocritus the Locrian, 1507 (whose chief compositions were 
pagans and hyporchemes), from Polymnestus of Colophon, and 
Sacadas the Argive, the latter of whom distinguished himself in 
elegies and other compositions adapted to the flute, the former 
in the orthian and dithyrambic styles, and also as an epic and 
elegiac poet. Sacadas flourished and conquered at the Pythian 
games in Olymp. 48. 3. 586 B.C.; the other musicians, 



so, jElius Dionysius is wrong in mentioning Euaenitides and Aristocleides, the 
latter of whom was certainly of a later date. Phrynis is altogether out of the 
question. 

1503 Diod. fragm. II. p. 639. Plutarch Music. 42. Schol. Od. y. 267. ed. 
Buttman. Tzetzes Chil. I. 16. Marm. Par. ep. 35. 

1504 Although he is said to have been first fined by the ephors on account of the 
number of the strings, Plutarch. Inst. Lac. p. 251. but the account is very 
confused. Yet Afhenaeus XIV. p. 628 D., when he says that the Spartans saved 
music three times, seems to allude to it. 

1505 For the statements of Schol. Od. y'. 267. and Eustathius ad 1. concerning 
an ancient Lacedaemonian named Demodocus, of Sipias a Dorian, of Abaris a 
Lacedaemonian, and of Probolus a Spartan, at the time of the migration of the 
Heraclidae, are hardly worthy of the name of mythical. 

1506 B. II. ch. 1. §5. 

1507 Concerning whom see Boeckh Expl. Pind. 01. X. p. 197. 
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according to Plutarch, must also have lived about the same 
period. Thaletas was however earlier than Polymnestus 1508 and 
Xenocritus, 1509 although later than Terpander and Archilochus, [329] 
and therefore lived before the 40th Olympiad, or 620 B.C. To 
these musicians Plutarch entirely ascribes the introduction of 
songs at the gymnopsedia of Lacedsemon, 1510 the endymatia at 
Argos, and some public spectacles in Arcadia. The regulations 
established at this period appear to have continued in force as long 
as the Spartan customs were kept up, and were the chief means by 
which the changes attempted to be introduced during the several 
epochs of Melanippides, Cinesias, Phrynis, and Timotheus the 
Milesian were prevented from being carried into effect. Thus 
Ecprepes the ephor, on observing that the cithara of Phrynis 
had two strings more than the allowed number, immediately cut 
them out; and the 1511 same thing is said to have happened to 
Timotheus at the Carnean festival. 1512 The account is, however, 
contradicted by an improbable story, that the accused minstrel 



i5()8 p ]y mnes t us wrote a poem to Thaletas for the Lacedaemonians (Paus. I. 14. 
3.), probably after his death, and therefore he is unquestionably of a later date 
than Thaletas; he is called the contemporary of Sacadas, who flourished about 
the 48th Olympiad (588 B.C.), but was probably somewhat earlier. According 
to Plutarch Mus. 5. he was mentioned by Alcman, which does not agree, if this 
poet lived in Olymp. 27 (672 B.C.) where he is generally placed: but the other 
date of the ancient chronologists for Alcman, viz. Olymp. 42 (612 B.C.), is 
doubtless more correct. 

1509 Glaucus ap. Plutarch. Mus. 10. 

1510 Sosibius ap. Athen. XV. p. 678 B. also mentions songs of Thaletas at 
this festival, comp. Suidas in &aXr\za<;. It seems however probable that the 
introduction here mentioned did not take place before the battle of Thyraea, 
about Olymp. 58. or 546 B.C., since much of the musical solemnities of the 
gymnopaedia referred to this action, Athen. ubi sup. comp. Etymol. Mag. in 
yupvoTiaiSia, if we should there read with Manso, Sparta, vol. I. part 2. p. 211. 
Oupaiav for IluAaiav, on which however there is some doubt. See vol. I. p. 
309, note m. 

1511 Plutarch Agis 10. Lac. Apophth. p. 205. 

1512 According to Plutarch Agis 10. Inst. Lac. p. 251, and Cicero de Leg. II. 15. 
compare Dio Chrys. Or. XXXII. p. 382 B. ed. Reisk. 
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justified himself by referring to a statue of Apollo at Sparta, 
which had a lyre containing the same number of strings. 1513 At 
least Pausanias 1514 saw in the hall of music at Sparta 1515 (oKiacJ, 
the eleven-stringed cithara which was taken from Timotheus, 
[330] and there hung up. 

It is well known that a Spartan decree is supposed to exist, 1516 
on this real or fabulous transaction respecting the eleven-stringed 
cithara of Timotheus. It recites, that "whereas Timotheus of 
Miletus, despising the harmony of the seven-stringed cithara, 
poisoned the ears of the young men by increasing the number of 
strings, and introducing a new and effeminate species of melody; 
and that having been invited to perform at the festival of the 
Eleusian Ceres, he exhibited an indecent representation of the 
holy rites, and most improperly instructed the young men in the 
mystery of the labour-pains of Semele; it is decreed that the 
kings and ephors should reprimand Timotheus, and compel him 
to reduce the number of strings on his cithara to seven; in order 
that every person in future, being conscious of the dignity of the 
state, might beware of introducing improper customs into Sparta, 
and the fame of the contests be preserved unsullied." 1517 But the 



1513 Artemon ap. Athen. XIV. p. 636 E. 

1514 III. 12. 8. 
° 15 Etymol. Mag. in OKiaq. 



1516 Ap. Boeth. de Musica ad calc. Arati. Oxon. p. 66. Also in Casaubon 
on Athen. VIII. p. 613. (vol. IV. p. 611. Schweigh.), Scaliger on Manilius, 
Bulliald on Theon, Leopardus in his Observationes Criticae, Gronovius Praef. 
ad Thes, Ant. Gra;c. vol. V. from a Cambridge MS., Chishull Ant. Asiat. p. 
128, and with a collation of several Oxford manuscripts (Cleaver's) Decretum 
Lacedasmoniorum contra Timotheum Milesium, Oxonii 1777; lastly, Payne 
Knight, Essay on the Greek Alphabet, sect. 7. and Porson, Tracts, p. 145. Mus. 
Crit. vol. I. p. 506. 

1517 The following recension of the decree is made after the manuscripts, 
without any arbitrary introduction of laconisms; while the short vowels are 
every where retained, and even the singular I for Y. EtteiSe 6 TipoBeop 6 
MiAr|oiop irapYivopxvop ev xav ctpxrepav ttoAiv xav iraAoaav poav azi\iaa5e, 
vcai xav 5ia xav knxa xop5av varaprnv airaaTpEcpopxvop itoAicpoviav eioayov 
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authenticity of the inscription is so doubtful, to say no more, [331] 
that we dare not deduce any historical inferences from it. For in 
the first place, the style of the document appears to have been 
formed upon the model of a common Athenian honorary decree, 
only that censure is inserted instead of praise with a sort of mock 
gravity. There is nothing in it characteristic of Spartan manners, 
but much that is foreign and almost strange; for example, it is not 
even stated who proposed and approved the decree. Secondly, 
a decree upon such a subject is not consistent with the general 
spirit of the government of Sparta, which was distinguished by 
its summary method of proceeding. Every ephor, as inspector 
of the games, had the same powers individually as are here 
attributed to the whole college, and the kings; who had (it is 
true) a place of honour at the public games, but no share in the 
direction of them. The Eleusinia, in the form of a theatrical 
festival, were at least celebrated in Sparta at a late date. 1518 
That Timotheus should have ventured to produce his "Birth of 
Bacchus" at those games is very surprising; but still more so is 
the account of his having taught it to the Spartan youths, which 
can only mean that he contrived to have it represented by the 
young men of the town. Now the 'Q5iv of Timotheus was a 
dithyrambic ode of the mimic species, which was a late invention 
performed by regular actors, not by a public chorus. How then [332] 
is it possible that the latter should have been the case at Sparta? 



Aitioavsrai rap avcoap rov veov 5ia re zap iroAixop5iap kcu zap KoavoTorrop 
to psAeop, aysvve Koa ttoikiAcxv avri aiiAoap kou zeza\ievap ayupievvizai 
zav \xoav, em xp°H a Top aiviarapsvop zav to peAsop SiaaxEiav avti tap 
evappovio rorrav avnarpocpov apoi^av; jiapaKAerac, 5e Koa ettov ayova 
zap EAsioiviap Aayiazpop anp£ji£ 5i£OK£iaaaro rav too lutw Siaaxeiav zav 
yap EepsAap o5;va ouk evoiko top v£op SiScxkke SeSoktou ap Tiepi toutoiv 
top fiaoiXeap Koa top scpopop LiELufrarroa Titio9eov, EiravayKorrai 5e vcai zav 
evSekcx xop5av ektcxiiev zap ircpirrap uhoAihollevov zap taza; oirop EKaorop 
to rap TioAiop (Sapop opov ev\af>ezai ezzav Ynapzav eiricpEpsv n rov tie vcaAov 
erov Lie Tiore zapazzizai xAsop ayovov (according to Porson, f\ rwv \xr\ ttoti 
zap apez&p xAsop dyovrcov.). 
1518 B. II. ch. 10. § 4. 
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The learned distinction between different styles of music in the 
decree, clearly savours less of Laconian brevity than of the self- 
complacency of some grammarian. 1519 Most of the expressions 
used may be traced to the comic poets of Athens, and contain 
no Spartan peculiarities, and yet an accurate explanation of them 
might lead us into many difficulties. Lastly, the dialect appears 
to me to be the composition of some one who had accidentally 
become acquainted with peculiar Spartan inflections. The letter 
P is most suspiciously used throughout; the author had evidently 
an erroneous notion that is not Laconian, and should be 
changed into T, instead of Z. 1520 The editors have endeavoured 
to make considerable alterations in the orthography; 1521 but by 
this means all possibility of criticism is made hopeless. It is 
therefore probable that some grammarian has taken the trouble 
to draw up a Laconian decree from one of the stories respecting 
Timotheus, the interest of which should consist in the austerity 
of the sentiments, and the roughness of the dialect. That the 
inventor really intended it for a public monument, is evident 
from the ancient style of writing, which was abolished at Athens 
[333] at the archonship of Euclid, and in Sparta perhaps later. 1522 

In Crete the national music was once formed on the same 
principles as in Lacedsemon, 1523 but became relaxed in course 



1519 In common Greek, siti xpwparoc. auviardpevoc. rr)v roO peAeoc, 5iaaK£ur)v 
dvri rfjc. evappoviou irpoc. rrrv dvriarpocpov dpoipYpv. 

1520 Thus, for example, we have eruv from eBoc,, the Laconian form of which 
was BEEOP, Valcken. ad Theocrit. p. 282. 

1521 For instance, MOYZQ has been written for parco (see Valckenasr. p. 379.), 
without a shadow of probability; for Kiraprnv KIZAPEIN, for apcptevvirai 
AMI1ENNYTAI (from aymeaai, dpcpieaoa Hesychius), or AMIIirENNYTAI (from 
(Searov, Etym. M. p. 193. 45. foreaOoc, Aristoph. Lys. 1090.); for knavayKazai 
EIIANArKAAI from roirjai, &c. &c. 

1522 That it was a common practice to forge Spartan inscriptions is remarked by 
Valekensr. p. 257. The genuineness of this decree was first questioned by 
Villebrun ad. Athen. VIII. p. 352. and Heinrich Epimenides, p. 175. 

1523 Plat. Leg. II. p. 660. cf. III. p. 680. 
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of time. In a Cnosian 1524 decree made at the beginning of the 
second century before Christ, an ambassador is commended for 
having often played on the cithara the melodies of Timotheus, 
Polyidus, 1525 and the ancient Cretan poets. In Argos, too, the 
first person who used a cithara with more than seven strings was 
punished; 1526 and in Sicyon, also, there were laws appointed to 
regulate musical contests. 1527 

4. The chief reason why the state constantly interfered in 
the regulation of music was, that it was considered much more 
as expressing the general tone of the feeling and morals of the 
people, than as an art which might be left to its own capabilities 
of improvement. Historical examples confirm the truth of this 
close connexion, and in particular, it is alleged respecting the 
Dorians of Sicily, that by introducing a soft effeminate music, 
they destroyed the purity of their morals; 1528 while the strict 
domestic discipline at Sparta would hardly have been preserved 
without the assistance of the ancient style of music which was 
there cultivated. In order to explain this, it is necessary to [334] 
observe, that in those times music formed a much more universal 
branch of education, and was practised to a far greater extent 
by the people at large, than it has ever been since. 1529 We 
may trace the progress of music, as it from time to time fell 
more into the hands of individual artists, whilst the populace, 
which in the infancy of the art took a part in the exhibition, 
gradually became mere spectators. The command of an ancient 
Delphic oracle, 1530 that public thanksgivings should be offered 
to Bromius by the whole people for a fruitful year, by singing 



1524 Chishull Ant. Asiat. p. 121. 

1525 A contemporary of Timotheus, Plutarch Mus. 21. Athen. VIII. p. 352 B. 

1526 Plutarch Mus. 37. 

1527 Boeckh Inscript. No. 1 108. Plutarch Mus. 32. ascribes a moral judgment of 
music particularly to the Lacedaemonians, Mantineans, and Pelleneans. 

1528 Max. Tyr. 4. p. 46. 21. p. 216. ed. Davis, cf. Cic. de Leg. II. 15. 

1529 As was always the case in Arcadia, according to Polybius IV. 20. 7. 

1530 Ap. Demosth. in Mid. p. 15. compare Buttmann's Commentary, p. 35. 
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choruses in the streets, was also followed at Sparta, at least 
in the Gymnopasdia. At this festival large choruses of men 
and boys appeared, 1531 in which many of the inhabitants of 
the city doubtless took part. From this circumstance either the 
whole or part of the market was called chorus; 2 and it is 
probable that the spacious (eupuxopoi) cities of Homer were 
merely furnished with open squares large enough to contain such 
numerous choruses. It was at these great city choruses that 
those of blemished reputation always occupied the hindermost 
rows: 1533 sometimes, nevertheless, men of consideration, when 
placed there by the arranger of the chorus, boasted that they did 
[335] honour to the places, the places did not dishonour them. 1534 

Those placed at the back of the chorus were called (like 
the soldiers arrayed behind the line of battle) vjnA.su;; 1535 the 
choregus, however, did not merely defray the expenses of the 
chorus, but he also led it in person; and indeed a choregos 
once performed the duties of flute-player at Lacedsemon. 1536 If 
then every citizen took some part in these choruses, it follows 
that they must have been trained to them, and have practised 



1531 Sosibius ap. Athen. p. 678 B. 

1532 Pausan. III. 11.7. 

1533 Xen. Rep. Lac. IX. 5. ev x°P°^ e k T «<^ EiroveiSiarouc, x^pac, aneXavvexai. 

1534 See the apophthegm of Damonides, Plutarch Reg. Apophth. p. 130. Lac. 
Apophth. p. 203. where however xopayoc, is put instead of xopoitoioc,, which 
magistrate had the regulation of the choruses in general (Xen. Ages. 2. 17. 
Plutarch ubi sup. p. 173. but in Herodotus VI. 67. there is no reason to introduce 
him on conjecture); and the saying of Agesilaus, Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 
173 (where however it is erroneously stated that Agesilaus was appointed king 
when a boy). The author of the Agesilaus attributed to Xenophon states, that 
Agesilaus, before the capture of Peiraeum, returned home, though lame, in order 
to be conducted to his place by the choropceus at the paean of the Hyacinthia; 
but he clearly confounds him with the Amycleans. 

1535 Above, page 262, note g, [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"corresponding evolutions," starting "For this reason."] where I preferred the 
explanation of Hesychius to that of Suidas. 
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them from childhood; as we know on the other hand that the 
whole musical instruction of Crete and Sparta was intended as a 
preparation for them. 1537 Accordingly, the musical school was 
called chorus among the Dorians; 1538 in musical training there 
was a constant reference to the public choral dances. Hence 
we perceive that, at least in early times, a certain cultivation of 
music within the limits prescribed by the national manners was 
common to all Spartans; and the saying of the poet Socrates, 
"that the bravest of the Greeks also made the finest choruses," 
was peculiarly applicable to them; also Pratinas the scenic poet 
speaks of "the Lacedaemonian cicada, 1540 as ready for the [336] 
chorus." 1541 In later times, indeed, the numbers of the citizens in 
Sparta so greatly diminished, and war occupied so much of the 
public attention, that the favourable side of Spartan discipline 
was cast into the shade, and Aristotle ascribes with truth to the 
Spartans of his time a just discrimination and taste for music, but 
no scientific knowledge of it. 1542 

The cultivation of music, however, was the more general 
among the Dorians and kindred race of Arcadians, from the 
circumstance that women took a part in it, and sang and danced in 
public both with men and by themselves. 1543 On the nature of the 
parthenia, or the choruses performed by girls, the character and 
education of Doric virgins enable us to decide with confidence, 
when we are told, that the parthenia were accompanied by Dorian 



1537 Plato Leg. II. p. 666. 

1538 Pollux IX. 5.41. 

1539 Ap. Athen. XIV. p. 628 F. Schweighseuser asks who this poet Socrates 
was? I believe the passage is from the Ilpooipiov, or Hymn to Apollo, which 
the philosopher composed when in prison. 

1540 The cicada was considered as a musical animal, and sacred to Apollo. 

1541 lb. XIV. p. 633 A. 

1542 Aristot. Polit. VIII. 5. and on the other hand see Chamasleon ap. Athen. IV. 
p. 184 D. 

1543 Above, ch. 2. § 3. ch. 4. § 1. Hesychius cpouAiSep, Trap6£vwv x°P 0< ^> 
AwpiEic.. 
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music, and there was something in them exceedingly grave and 
solemn. 1544 It appears likewise, that aged persons, who at Athens 
would have been ridiculed for dancing at religious ceremonies, 
at Sparta often took a part in the great choruses, as is proved by 
the accounts of the three great choirs of boys, men, and old men, 
which seem to have danced at several great festivals. 1545 

5. Having now in the foregoing remarks considered the 
[337] peculiarities of the Doric race, as well in general as with respect 

to Sparta in particular, we shall next give some account of the 
progress of music among the several states of that race. 

That the religious music and poetry of the Dorians originated 
in Crete, has been shown above: 1546 and perhaps the loud and 
irregular music of the early Phrygian inhabitants first awakened a 
taste for that art among the Dorians. The nome, the psean, and the 
hyporcheme, 1547 had been known in Crete from an early period, 
though the more polished form of the two last was introduced 
by Thaletas. The dances in a ring were often connected with the 
nome and hyporcheme, according to an ancient custom in Crete 
and the neighbouring regions; and they were danced by both men 
and women. 1548 At Sparta there were the same dancers, known 
by the name of pyoi, or ornaments. 1549 The youth danced first 



1544 Boeckh ad Pindar, fragm. p. 598. 

1545 Plutarch Lycurg. 21. de amore sui 15. Lac. Inst. p. 251. Schol. Plat. Leg. 
I. p. 223. Ruhnken. p. 449. Bekker Zenobius, Apostolius, &c. They are said 
to have been instituted by Tyrtaeus (Pollux IV. 15. 106), to whom Lycurgus in 
Leocrat. p. 162. 21. ascribes generally a large share in the education of youth 
at Sparta. It is from these of the Spartans that Plato copies his great choruses. 
Leg. II. p. 664 sqq. 

1546 B. II. ch. 8. § 11, 13. 

1547 Concerning these songs, see Afhenasus IV. p. 181 B. where it is stated that 
tumbling (Kufharav) was a national custom in Crete, and in general Aristoxenus 
ap. Athen. XIV. p. 630 B. 

1548 Above, ch. 4. § 1. Eustathius ubi sup. relates that Theseus danced thus with 
the seven youths and maidens to Cnosus. Compare Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. 698. 
Kvuoia opxnpara. 

1549 Lucian de Saltat. 12. See Meursius Orchestra, torn. V. p. 237. 
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some movements suited to his age, and of a military nature; the 
maiden followed in measured steps, and with feminine gestures. 
The Spartan music was in general derived from the Cretan, nor 
did it attempt to disown its origin; indeed many favourite dances, 
with their tunes, and certain pagans, ordered by law to be sung at 
appointed times, together with many other kinds of music, were 
called Cretan. 1550 But it cannot be denied that, although their 
origin may have been similar, their progress and development [338] 
were very different. The Cretan music appears to have been 
almost entirely warlike and religious, while the Spartan, from 
the time of Alcman, was adapted to more various purposes. 
Peculiar kinds of Lacedaemonian dances were in existence at 
the time of Cleisthenes of Sicyon; 1551 they consisted both of 
motions of the hands and feet, as Aristoxenus states of several 
ancient national dances. 1552 The early zeal for music in these 
regions is shown by the contests in the temple of Zeus at Ithome 
in Messenia, in which Eumelus engaged before the first war 
with Lacedaemon: 1553 the contests of the Muses connected with 
the Carnean festival began in the 26th Olympiad (676 B.C.). 
In the time of Polycrates, Argos possessed the most celebrated 
musicians in Greece, 1554 particularly flute-players; about the 
48th Olympiad (588 B.C.) Sacadas wrote poetry, composed 
music, and played lyric songs and elegies to the flute: 1555 a 
particular kind of flute was called the Argive. 1556 Sicyon also 
appears to have had a share in these improvements: for after 



1550 



Ephorus ap. Strab. N. p. 481 D. 



1551 Herod. VI. 129. compare Wesseling's note. 

1552 Athenaius I. p. 22 D. 

1553 Pausan. IV. 33. 3. 

1554 Herod. III. 131. 

1555 Boeckh ad Pindar, fragm. inc. 88. Concerning Hierax, see below § 7. 
Ariston is also mentioned as an ancient flute-player of Argos, in an epigram of 
Simonides or Bacchylides, Brunck's Analect. vol. I. p. 141. Gaisford's Poet. 
Min. vol. I. p. 383. Neue Bacchyl. fragm. 61. 
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Sacadas had thrice gained the prize, Pythocritus of Sicyon was 
victorious in six following contests; 1557 and the dithyrambic 
chorus to the flute was performed there with great skill and 
effect. 1558 That at Sicyon, Corinth, and Phlius, the worship of 
[339] Bacchus gave a peculiar turn to music and poetry, has been 

remarked above, 1559 and will be explained at greater length 
hereafter. In Sicily the worship of Demeter prevailed, which was 
always attended with a degree of licentiousness; the Syracusan 
choruses of iambists 1560 were, without doubt, connected with 
this worship. 1561 The circumstance that the effeminate dances 
of the Ionians were celebrated there in honour of Artemis, 1562 
was probably occasioned by music having degenerated in that 
island. 1563 

6. We do not intend to consider the subject of dancing 
independently of music; as this combination appears to be most 
convenient for our purpose of ascertaining its importance as 
connected with manners and public education. Dancing, when 
it did not merely accompany the time of the music, inclined 
either to gymnastic display or to mimicry; that is, it either 
represented bodily activity, or it was meant to express certain 
ideas and feelings. The gymnastic dancing was no where so much 
practised as at Sparta, where the ancient connexion between the 
musical school and the palaestra, and of both with the military 



1558 See the ancient Epigram in Afhenaeus XIV. p. 629. 

1559 B. II. ch. 10. § 6. 

1560 Athen. V. p. 181 C. 

1561 The iap.(3i(j£iv is also elsewhere connected with this worship; compare Max. 
Tyr. Diss. XXI. p. 216. Davis, and the general expression oiKeAi^etv for 
6pxeto6ai, Theophrast. ap. Athen. I. p. 22 C. And Archilochus perhaps 
belonged to the colony in which the priestess Cleobcea brought the mystical 
rites of Demeter from Paros to Thasos. 

1562 Particularly of Artemis Xirwvea, as appears from Athenasus p. 629 E. who 
was also originally Ionic, b. II. ch. 9. § 5. 

1563 Athen. IV. p. 103. 
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exercises, 1564 was more strictly maintained than in any other 
state. Indeed the march of the Spartans and Cretans had, on 
account of its musical accompaniment, some resemblance to a 
dance. For, whereas the other Greeks either marched to battle [340] 
without any music, in the manner of the ancient Achseans, or, like 
the Argives, made use of Tyrrhenian trumpets, 1565 the Cretans 
advanced to battle to the sound of the lyre, 1566 the Spartans to 
that of the flute. This last seems, however, to have been an 
innovation; for Alcman the Laconian mentions the cithara; 1568 
and the Cretans also introduced the flute in their army. 1569 
However, be this as it may, the flute had become the common 
instrument at Sparta; probably because the cithara was not fitted 
for uniting large bodies of men, its sound being too low to 
produce any effect, even during a complete stillness. The sound 
of flutes was doubtless more piercing, and particularly when a 
great number of pipers (who in Sparta formed several native 
families) 1570 played the tune for attack. Thucydides remarks 
that this was not for any religious purpose, but that the troops 
might march in time, and not as large armies are apt to do, [341] 



1564 On which see Athen. p. 624 B. 



1565 Pausan. II. 21. 3. Comp. Schol. Soph. Aj. 14. Eurip. Phcen. 1386. Athene 
was evidently the patron of the trumpeters, under the name ZaXmyE,, at Argos 
(an allusion to which see in ^Esch. Eum. 556. Soph. Aj. 17.), because she was 
tutelar deity of the flute-players; and this was also the case at Sparta. For it is 
plain from Polyasnus I. 10. that the 5ia(3arr|pia were offered to Athene on the 
boundaries (b. III. ch. 12. § 5.) only because she presided over the flutes, by 
which the army was conducted. 

1566 Athen. XII. p. 517 A. de XIV. p. 627 D. Plutarch Mus. 26. 

1567 Polyb. IV. 20. 6. Athen. XIV. 626. Plutarch ubi sup. Lucian de Saltat. 10. 
Dio Chrysost. Or. XXXII. p. 380. Reisk. Gell. N. A. I. 1 1. Eustath. ad II. v|>\ p. 
1320. 3. ed. Rom. 

1568 Fragm. 14. ed. Welcker. Pausanias III. 17. 5. mentions flute, lyre, 
and cithara together. The fabulous narration of Polyaenus appears to me to be 
historically refuted by Alcman, as also by that remarked in b. II. ch. 8. § 11. 

1569 Polyb. IV. 20. 6. Compare Strabo X. p. 483 B. 

1570 B. III. ch. 2. § 4. ch. 12. § 5, 10. 
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fall into disorder. 1571 The general term for a tune of this kind 
was embaterion} 511 One kind of nome was called castoreum, 
which, like the others, was played on the flute, when the army 
marched in line to meet the enemy. 1573 This had the same 
rhythm 1574 as the other embateria, 1575 viz. an anapaestic; both 
in its measure and melody there was something very enlivening 
and animated, 1576 so that Alexander of Macedon always felt 
himself inspired with fresh bravery when Timotheus the Theban 
played the castoreum to him. There can be no doubt that it 
was originally set in the Doric mode, and bore the character of 
Spartan simplicity, notwithstanding the many variations which 
were afterwards added. 1577 Pindar is reminded by its name of 
Castor the horseman and charioteer; 1578 but I do not perceive 
what relation the most ancient use of this nome, as a march for 
the Spartans, could have to this point: but it clearly took its 
[342] name from the Tyndaridse, who were considered as the leaders 



1572 The AScoviov was one kind of the £jnp , on:r|pia, according to Hesyehius, 
whose gloss OTtep utxrepov itapct AeapMoic, cbvopdo9r|, as well as the name itself, 
is by no means clear. 'EvoTiAia \ie\r\ EpfSarripia in Athenasus XIV. p. 630 F. 
Valckenaer ad Theocrit. Adon. p. 283. is also of opinion that the aaparreioc. 
Xopoc, to the flute was an k\\$axr\piov (from 6appeiv); but an k\i^>azr\piov was 
not a chorus. 

1573 Plutarch de Mus. 26. Lycurg. 22. where however the KaoropEiov \ie\oq 
of the flute-players is distinguished from the EpPonripioc, irai&v, in which the 
king joined (on the other hand Polyaenus I. 10. i\x^>azr\piov £v5i5cooiv auAoc,); 
KaoTopeiov generally being used for the music of instruments, and k\i$azr\pwv 
the song itself. 

1574 Pollux IV. 10. 78. 

Messeniacum metrum seu embaterium, Victorinus, p. 2522. ed. Putsch. 
Comp. Hephaest. pag. 25. 46, 1. ed. Gaisford. Schol. Eurip. Hec. 59. and 
Demetrius Triclinius ad Soph. Aj. 134. Cic. Quasst. Tusc. II. 16. 

1576 Plutarch Inst. Lac. p. 251. Valer. Maxim. II. 6. 2. 

1577 Pindar. Pyth. II. 69. Hermann de Dial. Pind. p. 19, 20. Boeckh de Metr. 
Pind. p. 276. Expl. Pyth. II. p. 249. 
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of the Spartan army. 1579 That of the poems of Tyrtaeus the 
anapaestic verses only were sung as marches, and that they were 
embateria, is now generally admitted. 1580 The elegies were sung 
in campaigns, at meals, and after the paean, not in chorus, but 
singly, and for a prize. The polemarch decided, 1581 and the victor 
was rewarded with a chosen piece of meat. 1582 The Cretans had 
also embateria, named after Ibycus, a musician. 1583 

7. That war among these ancient nations had something of 
an imitative nature, and that it was by imperceptible transitions 
connected with the pure imitations of art, I have already attempted 
to show; and the same may be inferred from what has been 
just said. A transition of this kind was formed by the Pyrrhic 
dance, the dancers of which bore the same name as the practised, 
armed and expert combatant (npuAu;). 1585 The Pyrrhic dance [343] 
was undoubtedly a production of the Doric nation in Crete 
and Sparta, 1586 although in the former state it was fabulously 



1579 B. II. ch. 10. § 8. A third supposition is that of the Scholiast to Pindar, Pyth. 
II. 127, that the vopoc, took its name from the Dioscuri, as being the inventors 
of the Pyrrhic dance (comp. Plat. Leg. VII. p. 795. Lucian de Saltat. 10.) But 
in the Muoai of Epicharmus (ap. Schol. Pind. et Athen. p. 184 F.) it was only 
stated that Minerva played the flute for the Dioscuri to the evoTiAioc, vopoc, 
(i.e. the Pyrrhic), and hence that the flute was used as a military instrument at 
Sparta; but not a word of the KaaropEioc, vopoc,. 

1580 As, for instance, ayeT'cdZTrdpTa^EUcivSpouinDionChrysost. Orat. II. p. 31 
A. ed. Reisk.; although, according to Hephasstion, the laconicum metrum was 
a tetrameter catalecticus in syllabam, with a spondaic ending; and according 
to M. Victorinus ubi sup. a trimeter catalecticus in syllabam. 

1581 B. III. ch. 12. § 4. 

1582 jj^ vef y p rec ; se anc j credible account is given by Philochorus ap. Athen. 
p. 630. Lycurgus in Leocrat. p. 212. ed. Reisk. states, that it was sung at the 
king's tent before the battle. Compare Manso's Sparta, vol. I. part II. p. 171. 
Conrad Schneider in the Studien, vol. IV. p. 18. Franck's Tyrtasus, p. 133. 

1583 Hesych. in i^uKTrip. Write ijkiKTrip. rpv trapci Kpnoiv "IPukoc, Ep^aTripiov 
TTovnadp.£voc,, Strep 6 a5wv oiirw EKaAeiro. 

1584 Book III. ch. 12. § 10. 

1585 lb. notes. 

1586 Plato Leg. VII. p. 795. Aristoxenus ap. Athen. p. 630 E. Strab. X. p. 467. 
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connected with the Curetes and the rites of the ancient Idsean 
Zeus, 1587 and at Sparta with the Dioscuri. It was danced to the 
flute, 1588 and its time was very quick and light, as is shown 
by the name of the Pyrrhic foot. Hence in Crete Thaletas was 
able to add hyporchematic or mimic variations to it, 1589 which 
had likewise quick measures. From this account it may be also 
inferred that the war-dance of Crete was of an imitative kind; 
and indeed Plato says of the Pyrrhic dance in general that it 
imitated all the attitudes of defence, by avoiding a thrust or a 
cast, retreating, springing up, and crouching, as also the opposite 
movements of attack with arrows and lances, and also of every 
kind of thrust. 1590 So strong was the attachment to this dance at 
Sparta, that, long after it had in the other Greek states degenerated 
into a Bacchanalian revel, it was still danced by the Spartans as 
a warlike exercise, and boys of fifteen were instructed in it. 1591 

8. But we must return to the subject whence we digressed, the 
connexion between gymnastic exercises and dancing. These two 
[344] arts were connected by the pentathlon, a pattern of adroitness, 

activity, strength and measured motions, which was accompanied 
by the music of the flute. 1592 In later times any tunes were used 
for this exhibition; but earlier certain fixed measures were 
played, one of which had been composed by Hierax, a disciple 



Nicol. Damasc. Kpfjra;. Lucian de Saltat. 8. Schol. Pindar. Pyth. II. 127. 
Hesychius in iruppix^sw. Pollux IV. 14. 99. derives two evoitAoi opxnoEw; 
from Crete, the Pyrrhic and the Telesias, comp. Athen. p. 630 A; and from 
Athen. p. 629 C. it appears that there were there also the similar dances of 
opaiTnc, and EiuKpryviSioc,. 

1587 See Hoeck's Kreta, vol. I. p. 212. 

1588 Above, p 342. no te r. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "Spartan 
army," starting "B. II. ch. 10."] 

1589 Schol. Pind. ubi sup. 

1590 Leg. VII. p. 815. 

1591 Athen. p. 631 A. Comp. Meursius Orchestra Op. vol. V. p. 242. Manso, 
Sparta, vol. I. part II. p. 175. 

1592 As is frequently seen on vases. 
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of Olympus: 1593 nor at that time did distinguished artists disdain 
to appear as actors in these sports, as, for example, Pythocritus 
of Sicyon. At Argos, at the Sthenia, the combatants wrestled to 
the sound of the flute; 1594 and a melody of this same Hierax was 
played 1595 when the women carried flowers (at a festival) to the 
temple of Here. At Sparta the chief object of the Gymnopsedia 
was to represent gymnastic exercises and dancing in intimate 
union, and indeed the latter only as the accomplishment and 
end of the former. One of the principal games at this festival 
resembled the anapale, or wrestling-dance; the boys danced in 
regular time with graceful motions of the hands, in which the 
methods of the wrestling-school and the pancration were shown; 
at the same time, however, this dance had some mixture of the 
Bacchanalian kind. 1596 Thus also the youths (ephebi) of Sparta, 
when they were skilled in their exercises, danced in rows behind 
each other, to the music of the flute, first military, then choral 
dances, and at the same time repeated two verses, of which 
one was an invitation to Aphrodite and Eros to join them, the [345] 
other an exhortation to one another. 1597 There was also a dance 
with a ball at Sparta and Sicyon. 1598 The Bibasis, a dance of 
men and women, was of the gymnastic kind; 1599 all the dancers 
struck their feet behind, a feat, of which a Spartan woman in 
Aristophanes prides herself. 1600 Prizes were given to the most 



1593 Plutarch. Music. 26. Comp. Pollux IV. 10. 79. 

1594 Plutarch ubi sup. 

1595 That is, if the emendation of Salmasius, iepdvciov for BepaKiov, in Pollux 
IV. 10. 78, is adopted. 

1596 Athen. p. 678 B. and compare p. 631 B. p. 632 C. Concerning the 
gymnopasdia in general, see Meurs. Orchest. p. 202. and the passages cited by 
Creuzer Comment. Herod, vol. I, p. 230. 

1597 iioppco raxlSec. ira5a UETdp'oae, vcod Kwud^orre (SeAtiov, Lucian de Salt. 10. 
11. 

1598 Athen. p. 14 D. from Dicsearchus and Hippasus. At Argos the choruses of 
boys were called BaAAaxpaSat- Plutarch Quaest. Graec. 51. p. 405. 

1599 Pollux IV. 14. 102. 

1600 Lysist. 82. The dvaAaKTifJeiv of the Spartan women when dancing is 
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skilful; and we are told by a verse which has been preserved that 
a Laconian girl had danced the Bibasis a thousand times more 
than any other had done. 1601 Besides the Bibasis the Dipodia 
is mentioned; 1602 but so little is known about it, that the origin 
of its name even is not clear. 1603 In a comedy of Aristophanes 
a chorus of Lacedaemonians danced a Dipodia to the flute, and 
sing, chiefly in trochaic metre, of the battles of Thermopylae 
and Artemisium, and the friendship of Sparta and Athens; after 
which follows another song, which was probably danced in the 
same manner. In this the chorus implores the Laconian Muse to 
come from mount Taygetus, and to celebrate the tutelar deities of 
Sparta; and urges itself to the dance in words which give a very 
[346] good idea of its character: "Come hither with a light motion to 

sing of Sparta. Where there are choruses in honour of the gods, 
and the noise of dancing, when, like young horses, the maidens 
on the banks of the Eurotas rapidly move their feet; while their 
hair floats, like revelling Bacchanals; and the daughter of Leda 
directs them, the sacred leader of the chorus. Now bind up the 
hair, and leap like fawns; now strike the measured tune which 
gladdens the chorus." 1604 Many points in this description remind 
us of the dances of the Laconian maidens at the worship of 
Artemis of Caryae, which were animated and vehement. 1605 



mentioned in Oribasius Med. p. 121. ed. Mosq.; the EKAaKTiopara, as a 
woman's dance in general is mentioned by Pollux ubi sup. 

1601 Cited by Pollux, x^ta ttokoi (3i(3dvn (rather (3i(3dn) nXeiaxa 5r\ twv ttrj 
ttokoi, which becomes a trimeter iambic by the omission of the first tiokol 

1602 Pollux IV. 4. 101. Hesychius in v. See Meurs. Orchest. under SiTtoSia, 
SiaroSiapoc, TtoSiKpa. 

1603 Perhaps it was connected with the trochaic dipodia, which appears to have 
been the common metre in these choral songs, though mixed with cretics, 
spondees, dactylic, and logacedic verses. 

1604 Aristoph. Lysist. ad fin. 

1605 Some rites of Bacchus were mixed with the worship of the Caryatan 
Artemis, as may be seen from Servius ad Virg. Eclog. VIII. 30; hence the 
dances of this goddess were of a wild and violent character. Accordingly, 
Praxiteles (Pliny, H. N. XXXVI. 4.) made a joint composition of Caryatides 
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9. We now come to the dances whose object was to express 
and represent some peculiar meaning. This was either some 
feeling (to which class almost all the religious as well as the 
theatrical dances belong) or some outward object; to which 
we may refer the mimic dances. To the latter, the Pyrrhic 
and the Gymnopsedian dances belong, and to the religious, the 
Hyporcheme, which we treated of in connexion with the worship 
of Apollo. 1606 Of this description was perhaps the Bryallicha, 1607 
a dance in honour of Artemis and Apollo, danced by women, or, [347] 
as some assert, by men in hideous women's masks, who at the 
same time sang hymns to the two deities. 1608 The name signifies 
a violent leap; and from what we can gather elsewhere respecting 
the character of this dance, it appears to have been irregular and 
licentious. How it agrees with the worship of Apollo, one does 
not exactly perceive, unless it is supposed that some fable in 
the history of that god was represented in a mimic style, which 
admitted of such irregularity. The worship of Artemis, however, 
had other forms which produced these licentious dances, as in 
Laconia itself the Calabis. 1609 



and Thyades; and Pratinas (Athen. X. p. 392.) wrote a play called Aupaivoa r\ 
KapudTiSec,, the former of whom, also called Auap.aivai, occur as Bacchantes. 
The form Auap.oavai is defended against Toup and Meineke (Euphorion. fragm. 
42. p. 93.) by Philargyr. ad Virg. Georg. II. 487. who translates the name by 
furiosi Bacchce. The Caryatides, who danced with uplifted hands, (Lynceus 
ap. Athen. VI. p. 241 D.) may be recognised in many reliefs as young women 
with their garments girt up and lightly clad. 

1606 B. II. ch. 8. § 14. 

1607 Pollux IV. 14. 104. where for (SapuAAixa write with Schneider (in v.) 
(SpudAAixa. 

1608 Hesychius has puAAixoa X°P°i uvec, opxncrwv irapd Advcwaw; then 
(SpuaAiKrai opxnatai from Ibycus and Stesichorus; next (SpuSdAtxa (but the 
order of the letters requires BPYAAAIXA), in the sense of frightful female masks, 
from Rhinthon; and (SpuSaAixac, (BPYAAAIXAZ) rdc, paxAdSac,, AdKWVEC,; and, 
lastly, PpuAAoxiatod, persons who sang hymns in hideous female masks. The 
original forms appear to have been (SpudAAixa for the dance, (SpuaAAixa for 
the mask, and (SpuaAAiKxric, (like 5£iKr|AiKrr|c,) for the dancer. 

1609 Vol. I. p. 377, note s. 
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A few particulars respecting several Laconian dances have 
[348] been preserved by a grammarian, 1610 whose account we will 

insert at full, adding only some remarks of our own. "The 
Deimalea was danced by Sileni and Satyrs waltzing in a circle," 
its name being perhaps derived from the cowardice (Seiua) of 
these "useless and worthless fellows," as Hesiod calls them. 1611 
"The Ithymbi was danced to Bacchus, the dance of the Caryatides 
to Artemis; the Bryallicha was so called after its inventor 
Bryallichus; it was danced by women to Apollo and Artemis." 
The following dances also, as appears from the conclusion, 
were Laconian. The Hypogypones imitated old men with sticks. 
The Gypones danced on wooden stilts, and wearing transparent 
Tarentine dresses. The Menes was danced by Charini, 1612 and 
took its name from the flute-player who invented it. There was a 
Bacchanalian dance called "Tyrbasia," probably resembling the 
Argive Tyrbe, and deriving its name from its intricate mazes. "A 



1610 Pollux IV. 14. 104. rrvSerivaKaiAaKtoviKaopxnp-ara. SeipaAsa: EeiAnvoi 
5' qoav Kai hi auroic, Edrupoi uitorpoxa opxoupxvoi. Kai Wup.p'oi £iri Aiovuow. 
Kai KapuariSa; km 'Apt£jii5i. Kai (SpudAAixa to pxv Evpr\\ia BpuaAAixov. 
TtpoocopxoOvTO 5e yuvaiKec, AiroAAwvt Kai 'AprejiiSi. oi 5e uiroyuiiwvEc, 
yepovTuv uro (SaKTripioic, rr)v p.ip.r|aiv eixov. oi 5s yuirtovEC. ^uAivuv kuAcov 
emp'aivovrEC, cbpxouvro, Siacpavfj rapavriviSia dp.irex6p.evoi. xai p.fjvec, 
Xapivwv pev 6pxnH a > eitcovupov 5' qv tou eupovroc, auAnrou. rup(3aaia 
5e eKaAeixo to 6pxnH a T ° SiBupapPiKov. pipr|AiKr|v 5e ekcxAouv 5i' r|c, 
epipOUVTO TOUC, £TTl Tfj KAoTlfl TUV ecoAwv peptov dAioKopevouc,. Aapitporepa 
5e r|v f|v cbpxouvro yupvoi auv aiaxpoAoyia. In this passage there is nothing 
altered except (SpudAAixa and BpuaAAixou for (3apuAAixa and BapuAAixou, 
Aapitporepa 5e qv f|v for Aapitporepav 5e f|v; and pipr|AiKr|v for pipr|riKr|v, as 
a friend of the author's has proposed (G. A. Schoell, de origine Graci dramatis, 
p. 97.), which gives the same sense 5eiKr|AiaTiKr|v, which I had formerly 
proposed, as ptpnAoi and SeiKnAiorai were synonyms, according to Suidas in 
Ecoaip'ioc,. 

1611 yevoc, ouriSavcov Earupcov Kai aprrxavoepycov, Hesiod. ap. Strab. X. p. 
471. The reading SeipaAea is not however at all certain; and still less the word 
pfjvec,, a little lower. 

1612 On the Charinus or Gracioso, see below, ch. 7. § 3; and on the Argolian 
tupPn, b. II. ch. 10. § 6. 
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dance in which they mimicked those who were caught stealing 
the remains of meals was called Mimelic. But the Gymnopcedia, 
danced with jests and merriment, was more splendid." The 
merry spirit, and the love for comic exhibition, which produced 
all these mimic dances, is shown in these imperfect notices, the 
deficiencies of which we can only supply in one instance, viz. in 
the account of the Deicelictse (or Mimeli). There was at Sparta [349] 
an ancient play, but it was probably acted only by the common 
people, and quite extempore, nor ever by regular players. 1613 
From the account of Nepos it may be also conjectured that it 
was performed by unmarried women. The name Deicelictae (or 
Mimeli) merely means "imitators;" 1614 but it came to signify 
only comic imitators. 1615 In this play there was not (according 
to Sosibius) 1616 any great art; for Sparta in all things loved 
simplicity. It represented in plain and common language either a 
foreign physician or stealers of fruit (probably boys), who were 
caught with their stolen goods; 1617 that is, it was an imitation of 
common life, probably alternating with comic dances. 

10. In Laconia it was chiefly the lower orders who had any 
decided love for comedy and buffoonery; for with the Dorians we 



1613 Although the Spartans also called regular actors 5£tKr|AtKrcn, Plutarch 
Agesil. 21. Lac. Apophth. p. 185. Apostolius XV. 39. Schol. II. x'- 391. 

1614 5iKr|Aov according to Hesychius avSpiac,, £w5iov jrapct Acbcwaiv perhaps 
refers to the fact mentioned in vol. I. p. 66, note q. 

1615 5etKr|A-taTai aKEUorotoi vcori p.tp.r|rcri, Sosibius ap. Athen. XIV. p. 621 D. 
Hesychius in 5etKr|AtaTcn. cf. interprets They were papoAoyot according to 
Hesychius in 5tKr|Aov, Kcoptvcoi according to Eustathius p. 884. 23, okutttikoi 
according to Schol. Apoll. Rh. I. 746. The Laconic form is 5etKr|AtKrac,. 

1616 Ap. Athen. Eustath. ubi sup. Suidas and Phavorinus in 5iKr|AioTUV, and 
Suidas in Ewaifhoc,. On the Lacedaemonian mimicry see also Boettiger Quat. 
aetat. reiscenicae, p. 8. 

1617 See Plutarch Lycurg. I. vccri cpepouoi kA£tttovt£<;, oi \itv ail roue, 
KriTTOuc, PaSi^ovTEC, (robbers of gardens), oi 5' Etc; t& twv dv5pwv ouaotrta 
irapEtapeovrec, (the thieves of the £wAop.£pfj of Pollux cited in p. 347, note 
b.) [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "grammarian," starting "Pollux 
IV."] 
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only now and then discover a ray of levity or mirth piercing the 
gravity of their nature. I have already mentioned, 1618 that from the 
Helots, who dwelt in the houses of the Spartans, and were called 

[350] Mothones, or Mothaces, a kind of riotous dance took its name, 

in which drunken persons were probably represented; whence 
perhaps was derived the story that the Spartans intoxicated their 
slaves as a warning to their children. Other dances may perhaps 
have been common among the peasants, and particularly among 
the shepherds of remote regions. 

It is an interesting question, and one allied to the present 
inquiry, to ascertain the origin of the bucolic poetry of the 
ancients. No one can doubt that its mingled character of 
simplicity, nature, and buffoonery, was copied from real life. 
Now the manners which it represented could neither have been 
those of slaves, for the condition of slavery does not admit 
of any regular society; nor yet of free citizens, for the rustic 
scenes of this poetry wholly disagree with a city life. It remains 
therefore that it imitated the life of subjects, of bondmen, such 
as existed as a separate class in the Doric states, and accordingly 
bucolic poems are commonly in the Doric dialect. It is related, 
that when Xerxes had overrun Greece, and the Spartan women 
could not perform the customary rites of Artemis Caryatis, the 
shepherds came from the mountains, and sang pastoral hymns 
to the goddess. 1619 From this confused account we may collect 
that in the north of Laconia there had been some rude essays 
of pastoral poetry. In this respect, however, the shepherds of 
Italy and Sicily have become far more celebrated; Epicharmus 
mentions their bucolics ((3ouKoAiaoixoi), as a kind of dance and 

[351] song; 1620 and even before his time Stesichorus had formed 



3; and see Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 279. Eq. 632. 

1619 Diomed. 3. p. 483. ed Putsch. Servius ad Virg. Eel. I. Donatus Vit. Virg. p. 
84. sq. Diomedes also connects the Sicilian bucoliasms with rites of "AprEpic. 
Aur|. 

1620 .£ V 'aXkuovi vcori ev 'OSuoosi vauayw, Athen. XIV. p. 619 A. Comp. 
Hesych. et Etym. M. in v. 
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them into a species of lyric poetry. Nevertheless their origin 
appears not to have been independent of one another, for both in 
Laconia and Sicily the name of Tityrus was used for the leading 
goat or ram of the flock. 1622 That the same name should equally 
distinguish the human and animal leader of the flock, is a trait 
of the simplicity of those men, who passed their days among 
valleys and pastures, harmlessly tending their flocks, and taking 
no more notice of other modes of life than sending from time to 
time the produce of their industry to the city. Now in Sicily these 
shepherds were not of Greek extraction, but were undoubtedly 
of the aboriginal Siculian population, the ancient worshippers of 
the goddess Pales; 1623 and it is not improbable that the bucolic 
poetry owed its origin to native talent. Even the ancient legend 
of Daphnis, who lost his eyes through his love for a nymph, 1624 
appears to me rather of a Siculian than Grecian cast; although 
how far the character of the Greeks and of the native inhabitants 
were opposed, is a very obscure subject of inquiry. 1625 [352] 

11. To conclude; as in Attica, so among the Dorians, comedy 
connected itself with the country festivals of Bacchus; and, as 
Aristotle says, 1626 originated from the extemporaneous songs of 



1622 Tj[y ruS; according to Servius ad Eel. I. i. was aries major, qui gregem 
anteire consueverit, lingua Laconia; a goat, according to Schol. Theocrit. III. 
2. Photius in v. Tirupoc, is the Doric form of aiaupoc,, which also originally 
meant a goat; whence oioupva (i.e. oioupiva), or oioupa, a goat-skin: but 
Tirupoc, is not allied to adrupoc, (as the Schol. Theocrit. III. 2. VII. 72. Eustath. 
ad II. t. p. 1157. 39. ed. Rom. suppose; comp. Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. III. 
p. 197). The flute called nrupivoc, by the Italian Dorians (Artemidorus ap. 
Athen. IV. p. 182 D. Eustath. p. 1157. 38), was so named from a shepherd. 

1623 Qj jjjg g £0 ^ rjaAiKoi, near mount ^Etna, which evidently were originally 
identical with the goddess Pales of the Romans; and consequently her worship 
belongs to the Siculian branch of the Roman religion. 

1624 Schol. Theoc. et Virg. ^Elian ubi sup. 

1625 The poems of Theocritus unluckily give little information on these points, 
as the bucolics are those which show the most artifice and novelty. 
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those who led the Phallic processions, which were still customary 
in many Greek cities at the time of that philosopher. Of this, 
Sicyon furnishes an example. There was there a dance called 
'AA.r|Tr]p, 1627 which was probably of a Phallic nature; and also 
a comic entertainment, called the Phallophori, 1628 in which the 
actors, with their heads and faces adorned with flowers, but 
unmasked, came into the theatre, in stately garments, some at the 
common entrance, some at the scene-doors; the Phallophorus, 
his face smeared with soot, walked first from among them, and, 
after giving notice that they came with a new song in honour of 
Bacchus, they began to ridicule any person they chose to select. 
Thus too the Phlyaces of Tarentum were probably connected 
with the worship of Bacchus, whose festivals were accompanied 
with similar rejoicings in Sicily. 1629 

Yet the rites of Demeter sometimes gave rise among the 
Dorians to lascivious entertainments of this kind, as we learn 
from the description in Herodotus of the iEginetan choruses of 
women at the festival of Artemis and Auxesia, which provoked 
[353] others of their sex by riotous and insulting language. 1630 These 

mockeries were, however, only the humour of the moment, and 
were merely accessaries to certain dances and songs; but among 
the Megarians, comedy, we know not by what means, obtained a 
more artificial character, and a more independent form. 



1627 Athen. XIV. p. 631 D. At Athens too the country Phallic festival was called 
Eoprr) ctArJTic.. 

1628 Semus Delius ap. Athen. p. 621 F. p. 622 C. and Suidas in Efjitoc,. Compare 
b. II. ch. 10. § 6. 

1629 It seems probable that the proverb itcopoixpoc, Mopuxou originally referred 
to the rude mirth at the vintage-festivals, at which it was common in Sicily 
(and probably elsewhere also) to smear the face with the juice of the grape. In 
Italy there were also at the festival of Artemis Corythallia clowns, with wooden 
masks (xupiBpa), called Kupirroi, Hesych. in v. 

1630 vEginetica, p. 170. sq. 
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Chapter VII. 



§ 1. Origin of comedy at Megara. § 2. Life and drama 
of Epicharmus. § 3. Traces of theatrical representations on 
painted vases. § 4. Political and philosophical tendency of 
the drama of Epicharmus. § 5. Mimes of Sophron. § 6. 
Plays of Rhinthon. § 7. Origin of tragedy at the city festivals 
of Bacchus. § 8. Early history of the Doric tragedy. § 9. 
Character of the Doric lyric poetry. § 10. Doric lyric poets. § 
11. Origin of the Doric lyric poetry. § 12. Character of the 
Doric style of sculpture. 

1. At Athens, a coarse and ill-mannered jest was termed a 
Megarian joke; 1631 which may be considered as a certain proof 
of the decided propensity of that people to humour. This is 
confirmed by the claims of the Megarians, who disputed the 
invention of comedy with the Athenians, 1632 and perhaps not 
without justice, if indeed the term invention be at all applicable 
to the rise of the several branches of poetry, which sprung [354] 
so gradually, and at such different times, from the particular 
feelings excited by the ancient festival rites, that it is difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to fix upon the period at which the species of 
composition to which each gave rise was sufficiently advanced to 
be called a particular kind of poetry. Yet it is in the highest degree 
probable that the Athenians were indebted for the earliest form 
of their comic poetry to the Megarians. The Megarian comedy is 
ridiculed by Ecphantides, one of the early comic poets of Athens, 



1631 Aristoph. Vesp. 57. yeAwra M£yap66£v KExAeppevov. Eupolis ap. Schol. 
Vesp. 57. et Aspas. ad Aristot. Eth. Nic. IV. 2. 20. fol. 53 B. to okuuu' 
aaeXykc, xod MeyaptKov vcod ocpoSpa tfjuxpov ysAwmv, cbc. opac., za iraiSia 
(as emended by Dobree in Porson's Tracts, p. 384.). See also on the veAcoc. 
MEyapivcoc. Diogenian. Prov. IV. 88. App. Vatic. I. 46. Apostol. VI. 2. What 
Aristotle ubi sup. relates, refers merely to the silly and unnecessary display of 
a Megarian choregus for comedy, in the embellishment of the theatre. 

1632 A r j stot poet. 3. Aspasius ubi sup. 
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as rude and unpolished, which circumstance alone makes its 
higher antiquity probable. 1633 Ecphantides, whom Aristophanes, 
Cratinus, and others, ridicule as rough and unpolished, 1634 looks 
down in his turn on those who had introduced comedy from 
Megara, and claims the merit of first seasoning the uncouth 
Megarian productions with Attic salt. But one of the earliest 
introducers of comedy was, according to the most credible and 
authentic accounts, Susarion, a native of Tripodiscus, an ancient 
village in the Megarian territory; 1635 in Attica he made his first 
[355] appearance in the village of Icaria, 1636 situated on the borders of 

Megaris and Bceotia; 1637 where it is known from mythological 
fables, that the rural festival of Bacchus had been celebrated 
from an early period. The argument for its Doric origin, derived 
from the name KWUwSfa, "the village-song" (the Peloponnesians 
calling their villages kcouou, and the Athenians Sfjuoi), is by no 
means conclusive, as the derivation of that name from the word 
koouoc;, a tumultuous festival procession, is far more probable. 
The early time at which comedy must have flourished may be 
seen from the fact, that it passed over to Athens in the 50th 
Olympiad; 1638 but of its character we should form a very partial 



1633 Ecphantides ap. Aspas. ubi sup. says, MeyapiKfjc, KwpwSiac, dap' ou Skip.': 
f|OXUv6pr|v to 5pap.a MeyapiKov hoieiv, as Meineke ad Menand. p. 382. and 
Quasst. Seen. I. p. 6. has correctly written, i.e. "the song which I sing is not 
that of a Megarian comedy; I was ashamed to make my play Megarian." 

1634 Concerning Ecphantides, see Schneider ad Aristot. Pol. VIII. 8. Gaisford 
ad Hephaest. p. 97. and particularly Naske's Chcerilus, p. 51 sq. and Meineke 
Quasst. Seen. I. p. 12. who correctly places him between Magnes and Chionides 
on the one side, and Cratinus and Teleclides on the other, about Olymp. 80. 
460 B.C. [See also Clinton, F. H. vol. II. Introduction, p. xxxvii.] 

1635 Aspasius ubi sup. Schol. Dionys. Thrac. in Bekker's Anecdota Gr. p. 748. 
compare Bentley Phalarid. p. 261. 

1636 Marm. Par. ep. 34. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 308. 

1637 As may be inferred from Statius Theb. XII. 619. 

1638 According to Aristot. Poet. 3. it originated during the existence of 
democracy at Megara; but the period of popular rule in this town (b. III. ch. 
9. § 10.) was too late for this to be strictly true, though its rise was probably 
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judgment, if we trusted implicitly to the accounts of the Athenian 
neighbours; and yet we have no other means of information. 

The ancient comedy of Susarion, and of the Megarians, was 
(as is clear from the passage of Ecphantides) founded on a 
dramatic principle; although a species of lyric poetry, also called 
comedy, had existed from an early period among the Dorians 
and iEolians; 1639 nor can I admit the opinion of Aristotle, that [356] 
Epicharmus and Phormis were the first who wrote a comedy with 
a plot or story; previously to those poets, only some extempore 
and abusive speeches (ia[i(3{(eiv) were, according to his view 
of the subject, introduced between the songs of the chorus; 
but if this had been the case, the Megarian comedy would 
not have differed materially from the Sicyonian sports of the 
Phallophori, nor have attracted so much attention as it actually 
did. A Megarian actor, named Mseson, is often mentioned by 
the ancients as the inventor of masks of certain characters of low 
comedy, as cooks, scullions, sailors, and the like. 1640 Hence it 
may be inferred that these Megarian farces, with their established 
or frequently recurring characters, had some resemblance to the 
Oscan Atellane plays. 

2. It is indeed very probable that the Megarian furnished the 
first germ and elements of the Sicilian comedy, as perfected by 
Epicharmus. For the Megarians in Sicily, as well as those near 



connected with a democratic principle, which was alive at Megara before the 
time of Theagenes, and after his downfall was continually on the increase. 
1639 Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, vol. II. p. 362 sqq. and Thiersch, Einleitung 
zu Pindar, p. 117. with the opposite remark on the ret kmviKia KwpcoSoc., 
Goettingen Review, 1821. part 106. p. 1050. 1 also conceive that the comedies 
of Antheas the Lindian, the relation (auyyevric,) of Cleobulus, were lyric; who 
passed his whole life in leading processions to Bacchus, and also practised the 
obscure Travnaic, 5ict ouvBetcov ovoitdrwv, Athen. X. p. 445 A. In this instance 
the comedies are evidently only procession-songs from kwijoc,. The same is 
likewise true of the slanderous comedies of Timocreon, also a Rhodian, Suidas 



in v 

1640 



Aristoph. Byz. ap. Ath. XIV. p. 659 A. Hesych. in Maiauv, zzzzii,. Festus 
in Maeson. cf. Zenob. Prov. II. 11. 
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Athens, laid claim, according to Aristotle, 1641 to the invention of 
comedy, and there is no doubt that a communication was kept 
up between those two states. Now it is possible that comedy 
was brought from Megara to Syracuse, when Gelon (484 or 
483 B.C.) 1642 transplanted the inhabitants from the former to 
the latter city; and thus the elements of comedy which existed 
in the choruses and iambic speeches, were, by their subsequent 
combination with a more improved species of poetry, brought 
[357] to maturity. This supposition, however, rests upon mere 

conjecture. Epicharmus, the son of Helothales, 1643 must have 
gone to Syracuse at this emigration, having formerly resided at 
Megara; but he cannot be considered as the person who really 
introduced comedy at Syracuse, as he had lived only a short 
time at Megara; he was, as we are credibly informed, a native of 
Cos, 1644 and went to Sicily with Cadmus, that is, about, or soon 
after, 480 B.C., 1645 and he must at this time have been at least a 
youth, in order to have acquired a name and influence in the reign 
of Hieron (between 478 and 467 B.C.) 1646 In confirmation of the 
statement that he was a native of Cos, it may be remarked, that 
he was likewise a physician, which was the regular profession 
of his brother, his family being probably connected with that 
of the Asclepiadse. Phormis, or Phormus, who by Aristotle 



1641 Poet. III. 5. 

1642 B. I. ch. 6. § 10. 

1643 That the names "Chimarus" and "Tityrus" were taken from the occupation 
of the shepherd and goatherd, is remarked by Welcker on Schwenck's 
Mythologische Andeutungen, p. 331. 

1644 Diog. Laert. and tivec, ap. Suid. cf. Diomed. 3. p. 486. ed. Putsch. 

1645 See vol. I. p. 187. note a. 

1646 rpj^ statemen t i s indeed inconsistent with the account in Diog. Laert. VIII. 
78. that Epicharmus, when a child of three months, was brought from Cos to 
Megara; but this is not a sufficient authority to set aside the other accounts. 
The statements of the writer Tiepi Kwp.w5{ac, in Kuster's Aristophanes, p. xii. 
yeyovE Kara xr\v oy 6Aup.ind5a, and of Suidas, qv 5e itpo twv IlepoiKwv £Tn 
£^, 5i5doKcov ev Eupavcoucraic,, perhaps refer to the arrival of Epicharmus in 
Sicily. 
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and others is often mentioned with Epicharmus, appears to have 
been earlier than that poet by some Olympiads, having been the 
friend of Gelon, and tutor to his children; 1647 but his fame was 
so completely eclipsed by that of his successor, that there is [358] 
scarcely anything remaining of his plays, except a few titles, 8 
which however show that he parodied mythological subjects. 

But Epicharmus is much less known and esteemed than his 
peculiar style of writing and dramatic skill deserve; and those 
authors greatly err, who fix upon the period when his peculiar 
kind of poetry had arrived at perfection, as the commencement 
of the Athenian comedy, and attribute the clumsy and rustic 
simplicity from which the latter emerged, to the Sicilian style, 
which had enjoyed all the advantages which the life of a city and 
court could afford. 1649 Before, therefore, we enter into details 
respecting the dramas, of Epicharmus, we will say a few words 
on the nature of his subjects, and his mode of handling them. 

The subjects of the plays of Epicharmus were chiefly 
mythological, that is, parodies or travesties of mythology, nearly 
in the style of the satyric drama of Athens. Thus in the comedy 
of Busiris, Hercules was represented in the most ludicrous light, 
as a voracious glutton, and he was again exhibited in the same 
character (with a mixture perhaps of satirical remarks on the 
luxury of the times) in "the Marriage of Hebe," in which an 
astonishing number of dishes was mentioned. 1650 We can [359] 



1647 Suidas. His first covering the stage with purple skins reminds us of the 
Megarian choregus, who used real purple. Aristot. Eth. Nic. IV. 2. 20. Bentley 
Phalarid. p. 260. considers him as identical with Phormis the Maenalian, who 
served Gelon and Hieron with great honour; to me it seems that the ideas of an 
Arcadian condottiere and a comic poet are quite irreconcileable. 

1648 Fabric. Biblioth. vol. II. p. 315. Harles. 

1649 j^ere j s no reason f or supposing that there were never more than two 
interlocutors in the plays of Epicharmus. Three, viz. Amycus, Pollux, and 
Castor, are evidently engaged in the dialogue of which a fragment is preserved 
in Schol. Soph. Aj. 722. "Ap.uK£ \xr\ xuSa^e \xo\ tov Trpsap'u'repov aSeAcpeov; 
and there must have been several in the "Acpoaaroc,. 

1650 See Casaubon ad Athen. Ill 13. p. 176. Harless ibid. p. 45. 
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however form a better notion of the drama called "Hephaestus, 
or the Revellers," chiefly by the help of some ancient works of 
art, which have come down to us. The play began we are told, 
with Hephaestus chaining his mother Here by magical charms to 
a seat, from which he only released her after long entreaties. 
Now on a vase discovered at Bari in the kingdom of Naples, 
and now preserved in the British Museum, 1652 Here, with the 
superscription 'HPA, 1653 is seen seated on a throne; on her right 
is a clown fantastically dressed, whom his pointed cap marks as 
a servant of Hephaestus, and his name, Daedalus, is written over 
his head; 1654 on her left is Mars, dressed, with the exception 
of his helmet, in the same fashion (with the superscription 
ENEYAAIOZ); both these figures are armed, and endeavouring, 
the one to dissolve, the other to strengthen the charm by which 
Here is held. The whole scene is evidently supposed to take place 
on a stage, leading to which there are some steps; and as there 
were no other Sicilian or Italian comedies on the same subject, it 
may without hesitation be considered as a representation of the 
[360] first part of the Hephaestus of Epicharmus. 

The legend went on to say, that Hephaestus, having in 
consequence of this act been ill-treated by his parents, entirely 
deserted Olympus, until Bacchus, having contrived to make him 
drunk, placed him on an ass, and thus brought him in jolly 
merriment back to Olympus; to which transaction the other title 
of the piece, "the Revellers," evidently alludes. Now this scene 



1651 Photius in "Hpac, Seojjoix;, and Suidas in "Hpac, 5e Seoiiouc,. 

1652 Figured in Mazocchi Tab. Heracl. ad p 138. Hancarville, vol. III. pi. 105. 
Millin, Galerie Mythologique, XIII. 48. 

1653 This form of the H or aspirate, which seems to have been peculiar to the 
Italian Greeks, is found, besides the Heraclean Tables and this vase, on the 
Paestum vase, which Lanzi and others have edited (Illustrazione di due vast 
fittili, Roma 1809). 

1654 Why I do not (with Visconti Mus. Pio Clement, vol. IV. p. 20. and Welcker 
ap. Dissen. ad Pind. Nem. IV. p. 386.) suppose that Daedalus means Hephaestus 
himself, is sufficiently explained in the text. 
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also has been transmitted to us in some ancient paintings, which 
although they do not exhibit the theatrical dress and the place 
of performance so clearly as that just mentioned, are evidently 
taken from comedies. There is on a Coghill vase 1655 a procession 
in which the names of the several individuals composing it are 
superscribed; first Marsyas as a flute-player; then Comedy, in 
a state of violent motion; next Bacchus, in the ancient festival 
costume; and lastly, Hephaestus, who in other compositions of 
the same subject is drawn riding on an ass. 

3. From these data, I will leave it to the judgment and taste 
of the reader to draw his own conclusions on the character of 
the drama of Epicharmus. But I may take this opportunity of 
remarking, that the painted vases of lower Italy often enable us 
to gain a complete and vivid idea of the theatrical representations 
of that country. From this source I have above traced a farce, 
in which Hercules delivers the Cercopes to Eurystheus, or some 
other king, 1656 and perhaps also the picture of Hercules in the 
form of a pigmy, and fighting with the cranes, was derived 
from a similar source. 1657 We may likewise mention the [361] 
picture of Zeus and Hermes, the latter with a lantern, and the 
former with a ladder, both dressed in the most ridiculous and 
fantastical costume, in the act of ascending to a fair female, who 
is expecting them at her window. 1658 It seems also probable, 
that the buffoon represented on a vase, as sitting on a fish, and 
making ridiculous grimaces, 1659 is a caricature of the Tarentine 
fable of Taras on the dolphin. The costume, which reminds 



1655 Millingen Vases de Coghill. pi. 6. and in Millin vol. I. pi. 9. The scene 
in Millin vol. II. pi. 66. Tischbein III. 9. IV. 38. is evidently the same, and 
Millingen's opinion, p. 10. seems to me untenable. 

1656 B. II. ch. 12. § 10. 

1657 Millin I. pi. 63. 72. comp. Tischbein II. 7. 18. 

1658 Winckelmann Monum. ined. No. 190. p. 285. Hancarville, vol. IV. pi. 160. 

1659 Tischbein IV. 57. The figure looks like the Kdyxac. in the vase described 
below. 
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us of the Italian Policinello and Arlecchino, 1660 proves that it 
was taken from a dramatic representation, which however is still 
more conspicuous on the painted vase of Asteas, 1661 on which, 
among a number of clowns, one is seen stretched on a couch, 
evidently the bed of Procrustes. But it is remarkable, that in this 
case the performers do not bear the names of the heroes whom 
they travesty, but those of their masks. The one on the bed 
is called XAPINOZ, or Gracioso (which name was likewise in 
use at Sparta); 1662 the others are named AIAEYPOE "the jester:" 
KATXAI "the laugher;" 1663 and TYMNAZOZ, if the letters are read 
correctly: these are evidently names of standing characters of a 
dramatic fable, resembling the Attelane farces of Campania. The 
[362] vase was moreover discovered in Campania. 1664 

4. But to return to Epicharmus; the comedy of this poet was 
by no means confined to parodies of mythological stories, as he 
also, like Aristophanes, handled political subjects, and invented 
comic characters like the later Athenian poets; and indeed the 
extent of his subjects was very wide. The piece called Apnayai, 
or "the Plunderings," which described the devastation of Sicily in 
his time, had, according to Hemsterhuis, 1665 a political meaning; 
and this was perhaps also the case with the Naooi, or "the 
Islands:" at least it was mentioned in this play, that Hieron had 
prevented Anaxilas from destroying Locri (477 B.C.); in his 



1660 See A. W. Schlegel, Ueber dramatische Kunst. vol. II. p. 8. 

1661 Millingen, Peintures de Collections diverses, 46, Compare the explanation, 
p. 69. From this name charinos for jester probably comes the Latin carinari, 
in Festus. The Glossaries of Labbaeus render it by xapi£VTi^£o6ai. 

1662 Above, ch. 6. § 9. 

1663 jj^g k est trans i a tion f or Kayxac, is "cachinno" in Persius Sat. I. 

1664 yjjat me a ij 0ve painting was taken from the Evcipwv of Epicharmus, I 
could hardly maintain, from the grounds stated in the text; although the bed of 
Procrustes probably occurred in that play, as well as in the Evdpwv of Euripides. 
On the latter see Hemsterhuis ad Poll. X. 7. 35. Boettiger, Vasengemalde I. 2. 
p. 147. 

1665 Ad Poll. IX. 4. 26. 

1666 Schol. Pind. Pyth. I. 99. see Boeckh Explic. Pyth. II. p. 240. 
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"Persians" also there were allusions to the history of the times. 
The play called the "Countryman" ('AypcoaTtvoc;, i.e. dypoiKOc;), 
was an instance of the drama, which illustrated the character of a 
certain class of society. Epicharmus also introduced, and almost 
perfected characters, which were very common in the drama of 
later times; 1667 and if the plot of the Mensechmi of Plautus was, 
as the poet seems to state in the prologue, taken from a comedy of 
Epicharmus, it must be granted that the ingenious construction of 
plots was not beyond the powers of that poet. 1668 The style of his 
plays was not less various than his subjects, as he passed from [363] 
the extreme of rude and comic buffoonery to a more serious and 
instructive vein, introducing maxims and moral sentences 1669 
with precepts of the Pythagorean philosophy, in which he is 
said to have been initiated with Archytas and Philolaus the 
son of Arcesas, the successor of Pythagoras; 1670 and we know 
from Diogenes Laertius that he introduced long discourses of a 
speculative and philosophical nature, though it is not easy to see 
how they were connected with the rest of the piece. In the Ulysses 
(as I conjecture from the speech to Eumseus) he made incidentally 
some philosophical remarks on the instinct of animals; 1671 other 
pieces, such as "the Pyrrha and Prometheus," and "the Land and 
Sea," were by their subjects still more closely connected with 
philosophy; he also wrote some poems on questions of natural 



1667 Athen. VI. p. 235. 236 A. X. p. 429 A. 



Menaschm. Prol. 12. Indeed the expression can only mean, that the 
characters of this play of Plautus were Sicilian Greeks. Plautus has sometimes 
Doric names for his characters; thus a parasite in the Stichus I. 3. 89. is called 
Miccotrogos, from piKKOc, Doric for paxpoc,. Such names as this were probably 
borrowed from Epicharmus. Notwithstanding the line of Horace, "Plautus ad 
exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi" his chief model was the Attic comedy. 

1669 Epicharmus was yvcopaKoc,, according to the writer Ttepi Kwp.w5iac,, p. xii. 
Kuster. 

1670 Jambl. Pyth. 36. p. 219. whose statement seems probable to Boeckh, 
Philolaos, p. 13. This person's name is uncertain; Jamblichus calls him 'Apr|aac., 
"ApKEaoc, Plutarch de de Gen. Socrat. 13. 

1671 Diog. Laert. III. 16. 
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and moral philosophy, which, if we may judge from the imitation 
of Ennius, were composed in a theatrical and very lively metre, 
the trochaic tetrameter. 1672 That the dramatic style of Epicharmus 
was perfect in its kind, is proved by the great admiration it was 
held in by the ancients, particularly by Plato; and if the Attic 
[364] comedy excelled in cutting satire and ridicule, the Sicilian poet 

had a higher and more general aim. The Athenian poets, if we 
may judge from Aristophanes, confined themselves wholly to the 
affairs of their own state, and it was their object to point out what 
they considered beneficial to the people. But Epicharmus had 
a different and higher object; for if the elements of his drama, 
which we have discovered singly, were in his plays combined, 
he must have set out with an elevated and philosophical view, 
which enabled him to satirize mankind, without disturbing the 
calmness and tranquillity of his thoughts; while at the same 
time his scenes of common life were marked with the acute and 
penetrating genius which characterized the Sicilians. 1673 

5. Notwithstanding this excellence, the comedy of Epicharmus 
was only an insulated and passing phenomenon, as we are 
not informed of any successors of that great poet, except 
Deinolochus 1674 his son, or rather his disciple. But about half a 
century after Epicharmus, 1675 Sophron, the mimographer, made 
his appearance, who was the author of a new species of comedy, 
though in many respects resembling that of his predecessor. Still 



1672 Diog. Laert. VIII. 18. Eudocia ap. Villois. Anecd. vol. I. p. 193. compare 
the 'Envxc(pp.£ioc, Aoyoc, in Suidas, and the fragm. Ennii, p. 110. ed. Hessel. It 
is however possible that this 'ETnxapp.£toc, Aoyoc, was merely an extract from 
his comedies. 

1673 Cicero Tusc. I. 8. ad Att. I. 19. calls him acutus and vafer, as being a 
Sicilian. 

1674 Bentley Phalar. p. 413. 

1675 As may be inferred from Photius in 'Pnyivouc,, where Sophron's son 
Xenarchus (also a mimographer, Hermann ad Aristot. Poet. I. 3. p. 94.) is 
mentioned as a contemporary of Dionysius (the elder). Suidas and Eudocia p. 
389. place Sophron in the time of Xerxes and of Euripides; several moderns 
have followed the former statement. 
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this variety of the drama differed so much, not only from that of 
Sicily, but from any other which existed in Greece, that its origin 
must, after all our attempts at explanation, remain involved in 
great obscurity. The mimes of Sophron had no accompaniment [365] 
of music or dancing, and they were written, not in verse, but in 
prose, though perhaps in certain rhythmical divisions. 1676 This 
latter circumstance seems quite singular, and without example in 
the Greek literature which has been transmitted to us. But that 
it was in reality so, seems improbable, when we remember that 
there would naturally be an intermediate rhythm, formed at the 
transition from the metrical to the prosaic style; 1677 and with the 
Dorians this would have taken the form of concise and disjointed 
sentences, a periodical style being more suited to the Athenians. 
We are led to this notion by the consideration of some remains 
of Lacedaemonian composition, in which no one can fail to see 
the rhythmical form and symmetry of the sentences. Thus in the 
famous letter of Hippocrates, 1678 

eppei xa xaAd. MtvSapoq y dneaaoua; 
rawcovTi Twv5peq; dnopeoueq xi xpr\ 5pav. 

and also in that of the Lacedaemonian women, preserved by 
Plutarch, 1679 

Korea xev cpdua KctKKexurai; 
Tcturav diiooGeu, r) uf| eoo, 



1676 Which appear to have partially corresponded with one another, as is evident 
from some fragments extant, and from a comparison of the Schol. in Gregor. 
Naz. in Montfaucon's Biblioth. Coislin. p. 120. with the poem to which it 
refers, in Tollius' Itin. Ital. pag. 96 sq. See Hermann ibid. p. 93. 

1677 Hence in early inscriptions fragments of hexameters often occur. 

1678 Xen. Hell. I. 23. Plutarch Alcib. 28. Eustathius ad Horn. II. p. 63. 1. 
Apostol. IX. 2. Compare Valckenaer ad Adoniaz. p. 264. But to suppose that 
Hippocrates intentionally wrote two scazons, would be very absurd. 

1679 Plutarch Lacaen. Apophth. p. 260. xev and anwdev, according to Valckenasr. 
p. 260. who collects some letters, which say the same thing a little differently. 
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where the rhythm passes insensibly into verse; which is less 
[366] strikingly the case in other instances. 1680 

Whether the mimes of Sophron were publicly represented or 
not, is a question not easily answered. It would however be 
singular, if a poetical work had been intended only for reading, 
in an age when everything was written, not for the public eye, but 
for the public ear. It is certainly more probable that these mimes 
were originally part of the amusements of certain festivals, as 
was the case with the Spartan deicelictse, which they resembled 
more than any other variety of the drama. 1681 Indeed it can 
be easily conceived, that farces of this description, acted by 
persons who had a quick perception of the eccentricities and 
peculiarities of mankind, and a talent for mimicry, should have 
existed among the Dorians of Sicily, as well as of Laconia, 
particularly as the former were celebrated for their imitative 
skill. 1682 Even Agathocles the tyrant excited the laughter, not 
merely of his guests and companions, but of whole assemblies 
of the people, by ridiculing certain known characters, in the 
manner of an ethologus, or merry andrew. 1683 Accordingly the 
mimes of Sophron, by which these rude attempts were improved, 
and raised to a regular species of the drama, were distinguished 
by their faithful imitation of manners, even of the vulgar, and 
the solecisms and rude dialect of the common people were 
[367] copied with great exactness; 1684 whence the numerous sayings 



1680 Compare, e.g., the fragment of Sophron in Athen. p. 86 E. (Blomfield No. 
12. Mus. Crit. vol. II. p. 342.) 

rivec, 5 evti tiokoc, cpiAa, raiSe roi paxpai vcoyxai; B. awAfjvsc,, roim ya 
yAuKUKpewv KoyxuAiov X1P« V yuvatKuv Aixveupa. 

1681 The actual representation of the mimes of Sophron is also proved by the 
words of Solinus 5., that in Sicily "cavillatio mimica in scena stetit." Compare 
Salmas. Lect. Plin. p. 76 B.C. 

1682 ZikeAi^eiv, to arr|p£U£o8ai itapa 'Eirixapp-W, oi 5s to novr|p£U£a8ai, 
Photius &c. in v. 

1683 Diod. XX. 63. 

1684 See particularly on this point, Valckenasr. ad Adoniaz. p. 200 sq. 
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and proverbs which were introduced. 1685 On the other hand, 
he was most skilful in seizing the more delicate shades and 
turns of feeling, and in preserving the unity and consistency 
of his characters, without which he would never have been so 
much admired by Plato, or the study of his works have been so 
serviceable in the composition of the Socratic dialogues, as we 
know on good authority to have been the case; 1686 and hence we 
should compare the scenery of Plato's dialogues with the poems 
of Theocritus, which we know to be imitated from the female 
mimes of Sophron, in order to obtain a proper idea of those 
master-pieces. His talent for description must however have 
been supported and directed by moral considerations; which 
probably preponderated rather in the serious (ui[ioi onouSaioi), 
and were less prominent in the common mimes (uTuoi yeXoxox). 
The tribe of Aretalogi and Ethologi, who originally spoke much 
of virtue and morality, but gradually sank into mere buffoons, 
appears to have come from Sicily, and was, perhaps through 
several intermediate links, connected with Sophron. 1687 

In considering these philosophical sports, which mingled in 
the same breath the grave and solemn lessons of philosophy and 
the most ludicrous mimicry and buffoonery, we may perhaps 
find a reason why Persius, a youth educated in the Stoic sect, 
should have thought of making Sophron the model of his Satires. [368] 
This statement is given by a late, but in this instance a credible 
writer, 1688 and is confirmed by the dramatic character of the 
Satires of Persius, and the constant use of mimicry in them, 
particularly the first four; so much so indeed, that a study of 



1685 Demetrius de Elocut. 156. cf. 127. 162. Ulpian. ad Demosth. Olynth. p. 36. 
comp. Apolladorus evtoTc, Tcepi Itocppovoc, fragm. p. 438 sq. Heyne. 

1686 Duris ap. Athen. XI. p. 504 B. Diog. Laert. III. 18. Olympiodorus Vit. Plat. 
&c. 

1687 On Sophron see the references of Fabricius Bibl. Gr. vol. II. p. 493 sq. Harl. 
and Blomfield in the Classical Journal, vol. IV. p. 380. Museum Criticum, vol. 
IV. p. 340-358. 559-569. 

J. Laurent. Lydus de Magistratibus Rom. p. 70. ed. Fuss. 
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Persius is the best method of forming an accurate and lively idea 
of the mimes of Sophron. 

6. The Dorians in general had evidently less poetical skill 
and feeling than the Athenians, and did not cultivate those rude 
attempts of wit and mirth which the festivals called forth, and 
of which the Athenians knew so well how to take advantage. 
This incapacity or negligence of the early times enables us to 
explain why several kinds of Doric poetry were not received 
into the literature of civilized Greece until the Alexandrian age, 
of which we may particularly specify the bucolic poetry, and 
the phlyaces of Tarentum. These carnival sports had doubtless 
been represented for ages, before they acquired, in the time of 
Ptolemy the First, notoriety in other places by the poems of 
Rhinthon, which were named after them. These plays are also 
called 'iAapoTpaywSfa, 1689 or tragi-comedy; and both these and 
the titles of some pieces 1690 and fragments handed down to us 
show that they were burlesques of tragical subjects. 1691 It may, 
[369] however, be easily supposed that Rhinthon did not lose sight of 

the Athenian tragedy, and it is possible that his two Iphigenias 
in particular, at Aulis and Tauris, contained many parodies of 
the two plays of Euripides. I should conceive, however, that 
he adhered generally to the form of the ancient phlyaces; thus 
for example, he faithfully imitated the dialect of Tarentum; 1692 
we may also be assured that he polished the native farces, so 
as to fit them for theatrical representation. These pieces were 
generally written in trimeter iambics, which Rhinthon, however, 
framed somewhat carelessly, as may be seen from a fragment 



1689 Identical with cpAuaKoypacpia, Suidas in 'Piv6wv, &c. 

1690 The Amphitryon, Hercules, Orestes, Telephus, the Iphigenias, and the slave 
Meleager in Athenasus, Pollux, Hephasstion, and Herodian. 

1691 This is the explanation given by several writers of the word cpAuaxEC,, Steph. 
Byz. in Tdpac,, Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 976. (pA-uavcec, rpayiKoi Nossis 
Epigr. ap. Brunck. Analect. vol. I. p. 196. See Reuven's Collect. Litter, p. 71. 

1692 Apollonius Dysc. de Pronom. p. 364 C. ed. Bekker. comp. Valckenasr. ad 
Adoniaz. p. 294. 
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of his transmitted to us, where addressing himself to his verses, 
he declares "that he did not give himself much trouble about 
them;" 1693 it is also possible that he mixed the iambic with 
other metres, as parodies, for the sake of contrast; thus, for 
instance, he appears to have employed the solemn hexameter in 
some very ludicrous passages. 1694 Rhinthon was succeeded in 
this species of parody by Sopatrus, Sciras, 1695 and Blsesus; the 
last-named poet, a native of Caprese in Campania, wrote (as [370] 
may be inferred from the title of his "Saturn") after the Roman 
manners and religion had gained the ascendency; but he used 
only the ancient dialect, and he too, being called a serio-comic 
poet (anov5oyeXoiix>v TtoiriTric,), seems to have adopted the same 
mixture of tragedy and comedy. 1696 

7. We have now dwelt at some length on the comic poetry of 
the Dorians, on account of the interesting nature of the subject, 
and the light which it throws on the general character of a people, 
among whom the strictest gravity was found closely united with 



1693 In Hephaestion p. 10. Gaisford. Rhinthon says to a choliambic line, in the 
last thesis of which there is a syllable lengthened by a violent metrical licence, 
i'9' 'iTnTuvaKroc, to pxrpov; ouSsv p.oi \xeXei. Trimeter iambics of Rhinthon 
often occur; e.g. two properly constructed in Herodian Ttepi p.ovr|pouc, Ae^ecoc, 
p. 19. 27. 30. ed. Dindorf. 

1694 At least it appears that there is an hexameter extant of Sopater, another 
writer of cpAuoiKEC,, in Athen. XIV. p. 656 F. if Osann. Anal. Rei Scenicaep. 73. 
corrects rightly; the other verses of the same poet are however all iambic. But 
the iAaporpayw5ia of Rhinthon could not by any means be generally called 
E^apsTpiKr), and I agree with Reuvens on Lydus I. 41. who considers that the 
statement Sc, s^apxTpoic, £ypat[)£ KwpwSiav as a mistake of that writer, and 
Lange in I. 40. seems properly to defend £^wriKr|. 

1695 Valckenasr ad Adoniaz. p. 294 classes Sclerias (whom he considers as 
identical with Sciras in Athen. IX. p. 402 B.), Blaesus, and Rhinthon together; 
and there is no doubt that in Lydus Reuvens p. 69 has rightly corrected 
'Piv6wva Kai Evcipav kou BAaTaov: as also cpAuaKoypdcptov for Tiu6ay6pcov, 
and Lange Kupixuv for ov piKpuv. In Hesychius in daeKroc., for Tiapd 
'PivBwvi Tapavrivcp cpiAooocpw may be corrected either cpAuaoKoypdcptp or 
TnAapw. 

1696 Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. II. p. 426. Harl. Reuvens Coll. Litt. p. 79. 
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the most unrestrained jocularity and mirth; for as every real jest 
requires for a foundation a firm, solid, and grave disposition of 
mind, so moral indifference, and a frivolous temperament, not 
only destroy the contrast between gravity and jest, but annihilate 
the spirit of both. Our inquiries on the early state of the tragic 
drama among the Dorians will be more concise. And we may 
first observe, that the great difference between tragedy and 
comedy did not exist originally but was only formed gradually 
in their development. Their only distinction at first was, that 
while comedy was more a sport and a merriment of the country 
festivals, tragedy was from its commencement connected with 
the public rejoicings and ceremonies of Bacchus in cities, and 
was performed by the great cyclic or dithyrambic choruses. 
Thence it came that the former expressed the boisterous mirth 
[371] and joviality of clowns and peasants; whereas the latter was 

formed upon the particular ideas and feelings suggested by the 
worship of Bacchus, and by the part which he bore in mythology. 
It principally turned on the sufferings of Bacchus (Aiovuoou 
7td6n), a point alluded to in some verses in the Iliad, though 
there is no doubt that it had been attempted at a much earlier 
period. 1697 

8. We shall now show how this applies to the tragedy of 
the Dorians. According to the account of Herodotus 1698 there 
were at Sicyon, an ancient seat of the worship of Bacchus, 
tragic choruses which sung of Bacchus, and undoubtedly of his 
sufferings. These choruses however had even before the age of 
Cleisthenes (Olymp. 45.) been transferred to Adrastus, the hero 
of that city, but they were by that tyrant restored to their former 
subject. The date of their restoration is therefore known; the 



1697 II. VI. 132. 

1698 V. 67; for an explanation of which passage see vol. I. p. 404. note c. 
Perhaps peyapi^siv for "to lament" (Aristoph. Ach. 822. Suidas and the 
Paroemiographers in MeyapEtov Scbcpua, comp. Tyrrwhit ad Aristot. Poet, p. 
174.) refers to tragedy, as MsyapiKoc, yEAwc, to comedy. 
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time of their extension to Adrastus, and consequently of their 
foundation, must have been much more remote; this shows the 
comparatively late date of the Attic tragedy, which began with 
Thespis. Now we are also informed that Epigenes, a very ancient 
tragedian of Sicyon, was the sixteenth before Thespis; 1699 thus 
it appears that the ancients were in possession of a stock of 
information, which has been lost to us, that enabled them to draw 
up a regular succession of all the intermediate tragic poets. To [372] 
this if we add that some of the Peloponnesians, as we are told 
by Aristotle, 1700 disputed with the Athenians the invention of 
tragedy, 1701 we shall not be inclined to deny the claims of the 
former, on the mere ground that their song, being drowned by 
the louder notes of the Athenians, was thus early silenced. 

But it remains to be decided, whether this Sicyonian tragedy 
belonged to the regular drama, or whether it was merely a 
species of dithyrambic lyric poetry, the existence of which 
was first proved some few years ago by a learned writer of 
this country. 1702 Of these hypotheses the latter seems most 
probable, as the accounts of the Athenians respecting the origin 
and progress of their own tragedy can only then be justified, 
and because it is distinctly stated that the early tragedy consisted 
exclusively of choruses. 17 But I should conceive that these 
Bacchanalian songs were always accompanied by some mimicry; 
which indeed the nature of that worship would seem to require; 
the liveliness of the feelings which it inspired calling for a 
personified representation of them; and thus Arion, who is styled 



1699 Suidas in OeaTiic,. Photius, Apostolius, and Suidas in ouSev Ttpoc, tov 
Aiovuoov, the former of whom says, 'ETivyevouc, toO Eikuwviou rpaywSiav sic, 
aurov (in Suidas eic, Aiovuoov, but perhaps it is an old error for sic, "ASpaorov) 
jravqcravToi; ETTCcpcovncdv rwec, rouro; o6ev r\ irapoipia. 

1700 Poet. 3. and Hermann ad I. p. 104. 

1701 Themistius Or. XIX. p. 487. says directly that the Sicyonians were the 
inventors of tragedy. 

1702 Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, vol. II. p. 362. 

1703 Particularly by Aristocles ap. Athen. XIV. p. 630 C. 
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the inventor of the tragic style (tpayiKOc; nponoc;), is said to have 
introduced satyrs into his choruses. 1704 Arion, although by birth 
a Methymnsean, and probably a disciple of Terpander, chiefly 
lived and wrote (like his predecessors, mentioned above) in 
[373] Peloponnesus and among Dorian nations. It was at Corinth, in the 

reign of Periander, 1705 that he first practised a cyclic chorus 1706 
in the performance of a dithyramb, 1707 where he probably took 
advantage of some local accidents and rude beginnings, which 
alone could justify Pindar in considering Corinth as the native 
city of the dithyramb. 1708 

Thus the district of Corinth and Sicyon is of considerable 
importance in the early history of the drama. Phlius also, where 
the satirical drama probably first became a separate variety of 
the ancient tragedy, was situate in that part: whence being 
introduced into Athens, it was brought into a regular dramatical 
shape. For Pratinas the Phliasian is truly called the inventor of 
this species of the drama; 1709 and although he contended for 
the prize with iEschylus at Athens, he nevertheless must have 
remained a native of Phlius, as his son and successor Aristeas 
was a citizen of that city, and was buried there. 1710 I have nothing 
to remark respecting the satyric drama, except that it must have 
abounded in mimicry and pantomimic dances, such as were used 



1704 Suidas in 'Apitov. 

no5 Prion's a g e ; s s t a t ec | m Suidas after the beginning of Periander's reign, 
Olymp. 38, or, according to Eusebius, Olymp. 40. (628 or 620 B.C.) 

1706 Hence also his father is called Cycleus, according to the analogy remarked 
above, p. 357. note n. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "Helothales," 
starting "That the names."] 

1707 Herod. I. 23. cf. Hellanic. ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1403. p. 87. ed. Sturz. 
Aristot. ap. Procl. Chrestom. p. 382. Gaisford. 

1708 Olymp. XIII. 18. cf. Schol. ad 1. 

1709 Suidas in npomvac,. Acron ad Horat. A. P. 216. and compare the OAidoioi 
Xdrupoi in Dioscorides. Anthol. vol. I. p. 252. Jacob. See Casaubon de Sat. 
Poesi I. 5. p. 120. Toup Emend, in Suid. vol. II. p. 479. 
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under the name of hyporchemes in the temples of Apollo. llu [374] 

9. Having now examined the two species of the drama, 
comedy and tragedy, under different heads, we will next consider 
them under the general name of orchestic poetry, or poetry 
accompanied with dancing. For while all poetry which was 
necessarily attended with music was called lyric, that which was 
sung to accompany dances, frequently of large choruses, has 
been called the Doric lyric poetry; 1712 to which appellation it 
appears to be justly entitled, as in its various forms it always 
partakes more or less of the Doric dialect. Hence the terms Doric 
and Choral poetry may be used as synonymous, as songs for 
choral dances were usually composed in the Doric dialect; and 
whenever the Doric dialect occurred in regular lyric odes, these 
were generally for choral dances. 1713 Thus, for instance, Pindar, 
the master of the Dorian lyric poetry, composed scolia; which, 
unlike the poems sung at feasts, were accompanied with dances 
and contained more of the Doric dialect. 17 Thus the dithyramb, 
so long as it belonged to the Dorian lyric poetry, was always 
antistrophic, that is, in a choral form, or one adapted to dancing; 
but after being new-modelled by Crexus, Phrynis, and others, 
it ceased to be acted by cyclic choruses, and its dialect at the 
same time underwent a total change. Choruses were sung in the 
Doric dialect in the midst of the Attic drama; so peculiarly did 
the choral dances seem to belong to the Dorians. 1715 [375] 



1711 As may be inferred from the fact that Pratinas also composed Doric 
hyporchemes, Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. II. p. 135, and from the title of one of 
his plays, Aupaivai r\ KapuaTiSec,, above, p. 346, note n. [Transcriber's Note: 
There is no such footnote on that page.] 

1712 F. Schlegel, Geschichte der Poesie der Griechen und Romer, I. 1. p. 226. 
sqq. Schneider, Geschichte der Elegie, Studien, vol. I. p. 2. 

1713 The choral poetry of Corinna in the Boeotian dialect is however an exception. 

1714 Boeckh ad Pind. Fragm. p. 607. 

1715 In the Prytaneum at Elis also Doric songs were sung in the time of Pausanias 
(V. 15. 8.) and the £Tir| used at the Lernaea were in the same dialect (ib. II. 37. 
3.). 
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These facts afford two criterions for ascertaining the character 
of the lyric poetry of the Dorians. In the first place, it always 
bore the stamp of publicity; as in the formation of choruses the 
public was in some manner taken into consideration: secondly, 
it had some religious reference; as choruses ever formed part 
of religious worship. The feeling therefore expressed by this 
kind of lyric poetry, though it might more powerfully affect 
individuals, should nevertheless be of such a nature as to interest 
a whole people; and the subject, even if suggested by other 
circumstances, should have a reference to religious notions, and 
admit of a mythological treatment. 

10. Thus much concerning the character of lyric poetry among 
the Dorians. But if we proceed to inquire what gave to this species 
of poetry the characteristic mark of the people, the circumstances 
which first strike the attention will rather surprise than enlighten 
us. For, in the first place, it is plain that no Greek city was 
wholly without choral poetry; and that prosodia, paeans, and 
dithyrambs, as soon as they obtained a separate existence, spread 
in a short time over the whole of Greece. Secondly, among the 
chief founders and masters of the Dorian lyric poetry, the smaller 
number only were Dorians, the others being either of iEolian 
or Ionian descent. Thus Terpander, the ancient paean-singer, 
Arion, the inventor of the dithyramb, and Pindar, were iEolians; 
Ibycus of Rhegium, Bacchylides, and Simonides of Ceos, were 
Ionians; and of the more celebrated poets the only Dorians were 
[376] Stesichorus of Himera, and Alcman, by birth a Laconian, though 

descended from a Lydian family. This last fact however may be 
reconciled with the view taken above, by the supposition that a 
certain national style had from an early period been established 
in the native country of this choral poetry, to which the poets 
of the several cities generally conformed; while in other places, 
being more thrown on their own resources, they were led to 
cultivate their talent with greater freedom. Thus the choral 
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poetry flourished in no part of Greece so much as at Sparta, 1716 
as is proved by the best authorities, viz. Terpander 1717 and 
Pindar. 1718 But besides the foreign, though almost naturalized 
poets, such as Terpander, Thaletas, Nymphseeus of Cydonia, 1719 
and Simonides, 1720 there were also more native lyric poets at 
Sparta than in any other place; 1721 of whom we know by name, 
Spendon, 1722 Dionysodotus, 1723 Xenodamus, 1724 and Gitiadas, 
who sung the praises of the same deity to whom he built the 
brazen house. 1725 Notwithstanding which, there has not been 
preserved a single fragment of Spartan lyric poetry, with the 
exception of Alcman's; because, as we showed above, there was [377] 
a certain uniformity and monotony in their productions, such as 
is perceivable in the early works of art, which prevented any 
single part from being prominent or distinguished. Something 
must also be attributed to the effects of a censorship, either of 
manners or of literary works; as the Spartans are said to have 
banished Archilochus from their city either on account of his 



1716 See above, ch. 6. § 4. and the TErpaytovoi x°P°i of the Laconists, Ath. IV. 
pag. 181 C. from Timaeus. 

1717 Ap. Plutarch. Lycurg. 21. 

1718 lb. Fragm. incert. 110. Boeckh; above, p. 94, note e. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "appointed for war," starting "Which is beautifully 
expressed."] 

1719 .Elian V. H. XII. 50. 
1720 iElianV. H. IX. 41. 

1721 According to Athenaeus XIV. p. 632 F. 

1722 Plutarch Lycurg. 28. 

1723 Sosibius ap. Athen. XV. p. 687 B. 

1724 Above, ch. 6. §3.1 will not add Philoxenus of Cythera in the time of 
Dionysius to the names in the text. 

1725 Pausan III. 17. 3. Chilon likewise, according to Diog. Laert. I. 3. 68, 
wrote kXeyeia to the number of about 200 verses. Likewise Areus the Laconian 
(Anton. Liber. 12.) was a lyric poet, and different from the epic poet "ApEioc, 
in Paus. III. 13. 5. if such a person ever existed. Also the peAoiroioc, Eurytus, 
who, according to J. Lydus de Ostent. p. 283. Hase, wrote an ode, beginning 
"'AyaApoEiSEC, "Epcoc,," and Zarex, according to the conjecture of Paus. I. 38. 4, 
both Lacedaemonians. 
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cowardice, or of the licentiousness of his poems; 1726 while, on 
the other hand, Tyrtaeus was held in the greatest honour, as 
animating and encouraging their youth. 1727 The generality of the 
use of the lyre at Sparta is proved by the fondness of the female 
sex for it. 1728 And besides several instances of lyric poetesses 
at Sparta, 1729 we know the names of some at Argos 1730 and 
Phlius. 1731 At the Isthmus of Corinth women were even allowed 
to strive in the musical contests. 1732 Of the number of lyric 
poets known only to their own age and country, we may form 
some notion from the circumstance that Pindar, celebrating a 
native of iEgina, incidentally mentions two minstrels of the same 
family, Timocritus and Euphanes the Theandridse. 1733 Besides 
[378] those already named, the following Doric poets are known to 

us: Lasus of Hermione, a poet and musician, who had improved 
the dithyramb after Arion, and the iEolian style of music before 
Pindar; Ariphron of Sicyon, a composer of paeans; Cleobulus of 
Rhodes, who was both a philosopher and a lyric poet; and the 
peculiar genius of Timocreon, who tuned the Doric lyre against 
Simonides and Themistocles, having been roused against the 
latter by the unjust conduct of Athens towards the islands. 1734 
Later poets we shall pass over. 

11. The above statements merely go to establish the fact, that 



1726 Valer. Max. V. 3. Archiloch. Fragm. p. 147. Liebel. 

1727 Plutarch Cleom. 2. de Solert. Anim. I. Apophth. Lac. p. 244. 

1728 Alcman ap. Apollon. Dys. de Pron. p. 381. Bekker. Fragm. 73. Welcker. 

1729 Alcman ap. Athen. XIII. p. 600 F. Fragm. 27. Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 1239. 
Suidas in KAsirayopa Olcarus ap. Wolf. Fragm. Mul. 2. p. 62, 145. Fabric. 
Biblioth. Gr. vol. II. p. 11, 157. vol. I. p. 883. 

1730 In denying the truth of the report that Telesilla routed Cleomenes (vol. I. 
pag. 191, note n.) I did not mean to disparage the beautiful and genuine Doric 
character of that poetess and heroine. 

1731 Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. II. p. 135. 

1732 Plutarch Sympos. V. 2. p. 206. 

1733 ^Eginetica, p. 143. cf. Dissen. Expl. p. 381. 

1734 See above, p. 151. note k, [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"influence of Athens," starting "Compare what Timocreon."] and Fabricius. 
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the choral lyric poetry, chiefly and originally belonged to the 
Dorians. In what manner this fact is to be accounted for, what 
were the causes of this phenomenon, can only be explained in 
a general history of the lyric poetry of the Greeks, a subject 
at once the most attractive and most difficult which remains 
for the industry of the present age. In the absence of such an 
investigation, I may be permitted to offer on that question a few 
remarks, which the occasion prevents me from supporting with a 
detailed body of evidence. 

In the first place then it will, I believe, be safe to give up the 
notion that the lyric was regularly and gradually developed from 
epic poetry. The epic poetry, beginning at a period when the 
Achseans were yet in possession of Peloponnesus, 1735 retaining 
till the latest times a peculiar dialect, and continued under its [379] 
ancient form by Greeks of all races, 173 does not show any 
tendency to produce an offspring so unlike itself; and what could 
be more different than the recitation of a single bard and the 
religious songs of a chorus? From the time that there were 
Greeks and a Greek language there were doubtless songs at 
processions, both at festivals and to the temples, as well as 
during the sacrifice; and these varying according to the mode of 
worship and attributes of the god. And in none were they so 
early reduced to rule as in the worship of Apollo; to which, as 
has been already shown, 1737 the ancient nomes, the pagans, and 
hyporchemes, and other varieties of lyric poetry, either in part or 



1735 The assertion in the text makes it necessary for me to remark, that I do not 
consider either Homer or his language as originally Ionic; and the Ionisms of 
his dialect appear to me to have been introduced by the prevailing schools of 
rhapsodists. To offer any proofs of these positions would be improper in this 
place. 

1736 The following epic poets were Dorians: Eumelus of Corinth, Cinaethon 
of Lacedaemon, Augeas of Trcezen, Pisander of Rhodes, Panyasis of 
Halicarnassus; and Empedocles of Agrigentum was the author of a 
philosophical didactic poem. 

13. 
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wholly, owed their origin. Now since this worship was originally 
Doric, and its chief temples were always in Doric countries, we 
can see a reason why in the ceremonial, that is the choral, poetry, 
the Doric dialect should have preponderated. Its form was, on the 
whole, originally a Doric variety of the epic hexameter; which 
was the rhythm of the ancient nomes composed by the minstrels 
Philammon, Olen, and Chrysothemis. 1738 Their ancient strains, 
which were sung and danced to, must have been very different 
from the delivery of the Homeric rhapsodists, a sort of chaunting 
recitation; for Terpander is said to have first set them, as well 
[380] as the laws of Lycurgus, 1739 to a regular tune; whereas these 

ancient religious hymns had such tunes from the beginning; 
while the mode to which they were set can hardly have been any 
other than the Doric. The attempt to vary the rhythm probably 
began by breaking the dactylic hexameters into shorter portions, 
in order to produce new combinations of less uniform verses, 
and thus gave rise to the antistrophic form of metre. 1740 A 
different origin must, however, as is natural, be assigned to the 
anapaestic military songs; nor can we suppose that pagans and 
hyporchemes ever followed the laws of hexameters; the pseonian 
variety must have been earlier than Alcman, who made use of 
Cretic hexameters. Generally indeed Alcman, however early 
his age, made use of a great variety of metres; the reason of 



1738 Ibid 

1739 



B. I. ch. 7. §. 4. The laws of Lycurgus were doubtless reduced into epic or 
elegiac verse, possibly by Terpander himself, who was likewise an epic poet, 
and composed npooiyna as introductions to the Homeric poems. He also wrote 
scolia, probably of the Doric kind, Plutarch. Mus. 8. and spondaics in the Doric 
measure, as the splendid one in Clemens Alex. VI. p. 658. Zeu irdvrwv dpxct, 
TidvTuv riyfiTop ZeO, Zoi neymw raurwv upvuv dpxdv. His epic poems too, 
in part at least, were written in the Doric dialect, in which the earlier Orphic 
hymns were composed, according to Jamblichus, and many Delphic oracles, 
concerning which see Appendix VIII. ad fin. 

1740 Although several broken dactylics of this kind were named after Alcman, 
he was doubtless not the first person who introduced them. It is to this that the 
expression "numeros minuit in carmine" (Welcker, p. 11.) refers. 
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which probably is, that before his time Terpander had mixed the 
Greek and Asiatic music; besides which, Alcman had doubtless, 
from his Lydian origin, an inclination to the eastern style of 
music; for in this a large portion of his songs, in which the 
logacedic metre prevailed, were evidently composed: 1741 he was 
also acquainted with Phrygian melodies. 1742 But the diversity of 
his metres was only to express the variety of his muse, which 
sometimes adored the gods in solemn choruses (in which, when [381] 
he danced himself, he implored the sweetly-singing virgins to 
be the supports of his age 1743 ), now wrote bridal-hymns and 
drinking-songs; a sufficient refutation of the notion that life at 
Sparta was one unvaried scene of gloominess and melancholy; 
in which town these songs continued nevertheless to be popular 
until the time of Epaminondas. 1744 

12. If the essence of art consists in investing an idea of the 
mind with a sensible and bodily form, and this in a corresponding 
and satisfactory manner, we must certainly ascribe great skill in 
art to the Dorians, for (as we have before remarked) they delighted 



1741 See the beautiful fragment, No. 10, in Welcker. 

1742 Fragm. 63. 

1743 See the beautiful lines of Alcman, fragm. 12. 
Ov \x Exi, irap6£viKai pxAiydpuec. kpocpcovoi, 

yuta cpepeiv Suvarai. (SdAs 5r), (MAs, xripuAoc. ri'ryv, 
oar' sin KupaToc. avBoc. ap.' oiAkuoveooi jiotStoci, 
vnSeEC. r|Top e'xwv, dAiitopcpupoc. ri'apoc. opvic.. 

1744 An ancient erotic poet was Ametor of Eleutherna in Crete, Athen. XIV. p. 
638 B. from whom a family or clan of Citharistae was there called 'Apr|ropi5ai, 
Hesych. in v. whence correct Athenaeus and Etymol. M. p. 83, 15. The author 
of the Ei'Awrec. laments in Athenaeus XIV. p. 638. E. that "it had become 
oldfashioned to sing the songs of Stesichorus, Alcman, and Simonides: but 
every one listened to Gnesippus, who had taught lovers how to serenade their 
mistresses with harps and guitars." This fragment, which is written in logaoedic 
metre, has little of the Doric dialect. The Ei'Awrec. was a satyric drama, and 
its complete title was oi Ei'Acorec. oi erci Toavdpco, Eustath. ad II. p. 297. ek 
tuv toO 'HptoSiavoO. Perhaps in allusion to the dyoc. Toavdpiov. See vol. I. p. 
208. note q. Concerning the origin of this singular drama, see some remarks in 
Niebuhr's Rhein. Museum, vol. III. p. 488. 
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more in imitation than in creation or action. This remark applies 
to the Greeks in general, and particularly to the Dorians, as 
distinguished from later times; hence the attention of that race to 
the beauty of form; "Give us what is good and what is beautiful" 
[382] was the Spartan prayer. 1745 Whoever had enjoyed the benefits 

of the public education, participated in all that was beautiful in 
the city, 1746 their whole existence was influenced by a sense of 
beauty, which was expressed in the most ancient production of 
the people — in their religion. 

We may here be permitted to annex a few remarks on the art 
of sculpture; and we will curtail them the more, as it does not 
bear so much upon national manners as music, which formed 
a part of the education of the people, while the former art was 
consigned to the care of a few. Although from what we have 
observed elsewhere, it would be difficult to describe all in the 
ancient sculpture that was peculiar to the Doric nation, and that 
originated from them, we may still draw some conclusions from 
what has been already stated. There was in the Doric character 
a certain healthy sensibility, and a delight in the unadorned and 
unveiled forms of nature. That this very much favoured and 
assisted the progress of the above art is obvious; and that the 
human form was accurately studied and understood in the Doric 
schools of art is shown in those specimens of their works which 
have been preserved. The physical beauty of this race, ennobled 
and exposed to view by gymnastic 1747 and warlike exercises, 
gave a right direction to the study of sculpture; and the prevailing 
religion, the worship of Apollo, by the energy of the figure and 
variety of the attributes of that god, shows not only the original 
talent of this people for sculpture, but it was fitted to lead them 



,9. 

1746 Above, p. 308 notes h and i. [Transcriber's Note: These are the footnotes to 
"were admitted" and "free citizen," starting "Xenoph. Hellen. V." and "See in 
particular."] 

l.ch. 5. §7. 
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by a succession of compositions to the highest excellence. On 
the other hand, we may infer from some of the above remarks, [383] 
that the Dorians considered the beauty of art to consist more in 
proportion, harmony, and regularity, than in a superabundance 
of glitter and ornament; and this is exemplified by the character 
of Doric architecture. Lastly, hence arises the composure and 
evenness of mind which so greatly distinguished the Dorians, 
who anxiously preserved the usages of their fathers as much in 
the art of sculpture as in music. 

Although historical tradition does not extend so far as to prove 
and verify this view of the subject, still it agrees with all that is 
characteristic of the Dorians. In the first place then, we know 
that sculpture was diligently cultivated at an early time in several 
Doric cities; first perhaps in Crete, the most ancient abode 
of Doric civilisation; 1748 then in iEgina, 1749 Sicyon, Corinth, 
Argos, 1750 and Sparta; for that the latter city, particularly at the 
time of the Persian war, was distinguished by its active pursuit 
of the arts, has been sufficiently proved in a former part of this 
work. 1751 Sicyon produced the Apollo of Canachus, of which 
we have elsewhere endeavoured to give an idea; 1752 and about 
the same time the iEginetan artists appear to have produced 
those groups of heroes, the fragments of which are the only sure 
records which we possess of the peculiarities of that school. For 
the information which we receive from Pausanias and others goes 
no further than that in iEgina many statues of the most ancient 
kind were sculptured, and that a certain hardness of style was 
preserved there longer than in Attica. The fragments, however, [384] 
which remain, attest a liveliness of conception, and a truth 
of imitation, which in many points may be called perfect, and 



. 18. 

1749 ^sginetica, p. 96. sq. 

1750 Thiersch, Epochen der Kunst, vol. II. p. 27. 

3. 
18. 
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which excite our admiration, and even astonishment. On the other 
hand, we may remark in the countenances of the heroes, who 
evidently bear a Greek national physiognomy, though rudely 
and unpleasingly conceived, that respect for ancient customs 
which was a fundamental principle of the early times. That 
this happened at a time when Athens had already cast off every 
shackle, is a strong characteristic trait of the Dorians. These 
works, however, possess many other singularities, which cannot 
be referred to any peculiar disposition of that race. 



Chapter VIII. 



§ 1. History and rhetoric little cultivated by the Dorians. § 2. 
Apophthegmatic style of expression used by the Dorians. § 
3. Apophthegms of the Seven Sages. § 4. Griphus invented 
by the Dorians. § 5. Symbolical language of the Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

1 . It has been shown in the preceding chapter that the national 
and original poetry of the Doric race was not the epic, but the 
lyric; which is occupied rather in expressing inward feelings, 
than in describing outward objects. If this predilection may be 
considered as natural to the whole race, it will enable us to 
explain why history neither originated among, nor was cultivated 
by the Dorians. For both its progress and invention we are 
[385] indebted to the Ionians, who were also the first to introduce 

prose-composition in general. 1753 The Dorians, however, did not 
always retain this incapacity; for we are told that the Spartans 
gladly listened to the sophist Hippias of Elis, speaking of the 



1753 It is only by this general proposition that we can explain why the physicians 
of Cos wrote in the Ionic dialect. 
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families of heroes and men, the settlements by which the cities 
had in ancient times been founded, and of ancient events in 
general. 1754 This naturally suggests the remark, that the Dorians 
paid more attention to the events of the past than of the present 
time; in which they are greatly opposed to the Ionians, who from 
their governments and geographical position were more thrown 
into society, and interested themselves more in the passing affairs 
of the day. Hence some of the early writers on mythical history 
were Dorians, as Acusilaus for example; but the contemporary 
historians were almost exclusively Ionians and Athenians; 17 
for Herodotus, who in his early years had lived for some time [386] 
at Samos, and after his various travels wrote his History at 



Agias and Dercylus. 

1754 Plato Hipp. Maj. p. 285 C. Philostr. Vit. Soph. I. 11. p. 495. Olear. 
comp. Plutarch Lycurg. 23. So also the IIoArreia Eirapnaruv of Dicaearchus 
was annually read in the ephors' office at Sparta (Suidas in Aivcaiapxoc.) and in 
early times Hecatasus of Miletus found there a favourable reception. Plutarch 
Lac. Apophth. p. 199. 

1755 This is only true of the more early times; for later we find many historians 
among the Dorians. Of the Lacedaemonians, Nicocles and Hippasus are 
mentioned by Athenasus (see Schweighauser ad Athen. Ind. p. 129.), 
Aristocrates by Plutarch and others, Pausanias by Suidas, Diophantus by 
Fulgentius, and Sosibius is frequently quoted. See Heeren de Font. Plutarchi 
p. 24. and Meursius Miscell. Lacon. IV. 17. AaoKpazr\<;, 6 EirapTic(Tr|c,, 
in Plutarch de Malign. Herod. 35, is doubtful. I also mention Dercyllus the 
Argive, because he wrote in the dialect of his native city; see Valckenaer ad 
Adoniaz. p. 274. et ad Eurip. Phcen. Schol. p. 7. and see Schol. Vrat. Pind. 
Olymp. VII. 49. This Dercylus or Dercyllus is connected in a singular manner 
with another historian, the very same quotations being sometimes made from 
both. See Athen. III. p. 86 F. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. p. 39. Sylb. Schol. Vat. in 
Eurip. Tro. 14. Since in all these passages Agias and Dercylus are connected, 
we ought, in Schol. Vrat. Pind. Ol. VI. 4 g. p. 167. Boeckh., where the 
manuscript has oi jrcpi AEPA (with a mark of abbreviation) Kod AepvcuA-OV, to 
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Thurii, can hardly be considered as a genuine Dorian. 17 Nor 
would it be difficult to account for the entire ignorance of the 
arts of rhetoric and logic in the Doric states (for the schools of 
rhetoricians and sophists in Sicily are evidently to be traced to 
the peculiar character of those islanders), 1757 or to see why the 
perfection of these, both in theory and practice, as well as that of 
the regular drama, was left to the Athenians. 

2. But instead of the pointed and logical reasoning, and 
the fervid declamation of the Athenians, the Doric race had 
a peculiar manner of expressing itself, viz. by apophthegms, 
[387] and sententious and concise sayings. The object appears to 

have been, to convey as much meaning in as few words as 
possible, and to allude to, rather than express, the thoughts of the 
speaker. A habit of mind which might fit its possessor for such a 
mode of speaking, would best be generated by long and unbroken 
silence; which was enjoined to his scholars by Pythagoras, and by 
Sparta enforced on all youths during their education: 1758 it being 



write: oi irepi 'Ayiav (not Aewiav). Probably a single work had been composed 
upon Argolic antiquities, with a mixture of various Argolic expressions, by 

1756 Unless his religious turn, and a certain infantine simplicity, which seems 
the more singular, when it is remembered that he wrote nearly at the same 
time as Thucydides, are considered as traces of a Doric character. He does not 
however appear to have the idea of government, which belonged to that race. 

1757 See b. III. ch. 9. § 7. besides which we may mention Gorgias of Leontini, 
and the great sums gained by Hippias even in small towns of Sicily, as, e.g., 
Inycus. — Sparta, on the other hand, together with Argos (b. III. ch. 9. § 
1. extr.), and Crete, had no orators (Cicero Brut. 13. Tacitus de Orat. 40.), 
and rhetoric, as being an art favouring untruth (r£xvn ctveu aXi\Qeiaq, Plutarch 
et Apostol. XIII. 72.), was prohibited, Athen. XIII. p. 611 A. Cephisophon 
the good speaker (6 aya66c, p.u9r|rac,) was banished (Plutarch Inst. Lac. p. 
254. Apostol. XIX. 89.), and the ephors punished any person who introduced 
a foreign method of speaking; in the same manner as at Crete, those who 
made speeches of false display were driven from the island (oi ev Aoyoic, 
aXa^ovEuoitevoi, Sextus Empiricus adv. Mathemat. p. 68 B.). Nor is there any 
better criticism of sophistical panegyrics, than the Lacedaemonian remark, tic, 
aurov t[)£y£i? 

5. 
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intended that their thoughts should gain force and intensity by 
compression. 1759 Hence the great brevity of speech, 1760 which 
was the characteristic of all the genuine Dorians, especially 
of the Spartans, 1761 Cretans, 1762 and Argives, 1763 forming a 
remarkable contrast with the copious and headlong torrent of 
eloquence which distinguished the Athenians. The antiquity of 
this characteristic of the Spartans is proved by the fact of Homer's 
attributing it to Menelaus, 

When Atreus' son harangued the list'ning train, 
Just was his sense, and his expression plain, 
His words succinct, yet full, without a fault; 
He spoke no more than just the thing he ought. 1764 

In which lines the poet evidently transfers the peculiarity of the 
Doric Laconians to the earlier inhabitants of that country. 1765 In 
adopting this mode of expression, the Dorians may be conceived, [388] 
in the first place, to have wished to avoid all ornament of speech, 
and to have contented themselves with the simplest manner of 
conveying their thoughts; as Stesimbrotus the Thasian opposes 
to the adroit and eloquent Athenian the openness and simplicity 
of the Peloponnesian, who was plain and unadorned, but of 
an honest and guileless disposition. 1766 Or, secondly, it was 



1760 .j_j ppa^uXoyia £YY^"> T V ovy<* v > a saying of Lycurgus, according to 
Apostolius IX. 69. 

1761 See particularly Demetrius de Elocut. VIII. p. 241 sqq. 

1762 Crete, according to Plat. Leg. I. p. 641. aimed more at TioAuvoia than 
TToAuAoyia. luvrouoc, qv 6 ^sTvoc, is said of a Cretan, Anthol. Palat. VII. 447. 

1763 ^sch. Suppl. 198. 270. Pindar Isthm. V. 55. Sophocl. ap. Schol. Isthm. VI. 
87. See also Sophocles in Stobaeus Florileg. 74. p. 325. 

1764 Pope's translation of Iliad III. 213. This passage is referred by the Venetian 
Scholiast, Eustathius p. 406. ed. Rom. and Tzetzes Chil. V. 317. to the 
(3pax u ^°Y^ a of the Lacedaemonians. 

1765 Above, p. 298 note p. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "yoke of 
their wives," starting "Plutarch Lye. 14."] 

1766 Ap. Plutarch. Cimon. 4. 
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intended to have double force by the contrast of the richness of 
the thought, with the slight expense of words. Probably, however, 
both these motives had their weight; though the latter perhaps 
predominated. In a dialogue of Plato, 1767 Socrates says, half in 
joke and half in earnest, that "of all the philosophical systems in 
Greece, that established in Crete and Lacedcemon was the most 
ancient and copious, and there the sophists were most numerous; 
but they concealed their skill, and pretended to be ignorant. And 
hence, on conversing with the meanest Lacedaemonian, at first 
indeed he would appear awkward in his language, but when he 
perceived the drift of the conversation, he would throw in, like a 
dexterous lancer, some short and nervous remark, so as to make 
the other look no better than a child. Nor in these cities is such 
a manner of speaking confined to the men, but it extends also to 
women." 

That in this concise manner of speaking there was a kind of 
wit and epigrammatic point, may be easily seen from various 
[389] examples; but it cannot be traced to the principles which we 

have just laid down. Sometimes it arises from the simplicity of 
the Doric manners, as contrasted with the more polished customs 
of other nations; of which kind is the answer of the Spartan, who, 
taking a fish to be cooked, and being asked where the cheese, 
oil, and vinegar were, replied, "If I had all these things, I should 
not have bought a fish." 1768 Or it is a moral elevation, viewed 
from which, things appear in a different light; thus the saying of 
Dieneces, that "if the Persians darkened the air with their arrows, 
they should fight in the shade." Sometimes it is an ironical 
expression of bitterness and censure, which gains force by being 



1767 Protag. p. 342. Plutarch Lycurg. 20 extr. refers to this passage. When 
Thucydides IV. 84. says of Brasidas, that he was not, for a Lacedaemonian, 
unable to speak (aSuvaroc. AeyEiv), he probably does not mean literally that the 
Lacedaemonians were unable to speak, but only points to their peculiar mode 
of speaking. 

1768 Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 242. Similarly the saying aurfic. avcouaa zr\vac, 
in Plutarch Lycurg. 20. cf. Reg. Apophth. p. 129. 
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concealed under a semblance of praise; as in the judgment of 
the Laconian on Athens, where every kind of trade and industry 
was tolerated, "Everything is beautiful there." 1769 Or it is the 
combination of various ridiculous ideas into one expression, as 
in the witty saying of a husband who found his wife, whom he 
detested, in the arms of an adulterer; "Unhappy man, who forced 
you to do this?" 1770 

At Sparta, however, an energetic, striking, and figurative 
mode of speaking must have been generally in use; which may 
be perceived in the style of all the Spartans who are mentioned 
by Herodotus. 1771 And this, I have no doubt, was one of [390] 
the most ancient customs of the Doric race. In Crete it had 
been retained, according to the testimony of Sosicrates, a Cretan 
author, in the town of Phsestus, in which place the boys were 
early practised in joking; and the apophthegms of Phsestus were 
celebrated over the whole island. 1772 In Sparta too this peculiar 
mode of expression was implanted in boys; the youths (e'(pn(3oi) 
proposing them questions, to which they were to give ready and 
pointed answers; 1773 and they were taught to impart a peculiar 
sharpness and also brilliancy to their sayings. 1774 Later in life 
this tendency was fostered and confirmed by the many occasions 
on which the public manners prescribed ridicule as a means of 
improvement: 1775 at the festival of the Gymnopaedia in particular, 



1769 Herod. VII. 226. Lac. Apophth. p. 245. 

1770 p 244 Compare the apophthegm in Plutarch de Frat. Amor. 8. p. 44. 

1771 This figurative turn may be particularly remarked in Cleomenes' address 
to Crius, in the speech of Bulis and Sperthis to Hydarnes, in which they say, 
"Would you then advise us to fight for freedom, not with lances, but with 
axes?" and the action of Amompharetus, who laid a block of stone at the feet 
of Pausanias, as if it were a pebble for voting. 

1772 Athen. VI. p. 261 C. 

1773 Plutarch et Heracl. Pont. 2. 

1774 Plutarch Lycurg. 17. 19. 

1775 B. III. ch. 11. §3. 
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full vent seems to have been allowed to wit and merriment. 177 
In common life, laughter and ridicule were not unfrequent at the 
public tables; 1777 to be able to endure ridicule was considered 
the mark of a Lacedaemonian spirit; yet any person who took 
it ill might ask his antagonist to desist, who was then forced 
to comply. 1778 In early times, similar customs existed in other 
places besides Sparta; thus the suitors of Agariste, in the house 
of Cleisthenes the tyrant of Sicyon, contended after the meal in 
musical skill and conversation, 1779 with which we might perhaps 
compare the passage in the Hymn to Mercury, where it is said 
[391] that youths at table attack one another in mutual jests, 178 ° and 

the practice among the ancient Germans, of jesting with freedom 
at table, alluded to in a verse of the Niebelungen Lied. 1781 But 
this primitive custom having been retained longer in Sparta than 
elsewhere, it struck all foreigners as a peculiarity, of which the 
antique polish was sometimes rather offensive. Still, if we justly 
estimate the manners of that city, they do not deserve the name 
of needless austerity and strictness; it was the only Greek state 
in which a statue was erected to Laughter: 1782 in late times even 



This I infer from the passage of Pollux quoted above, p. 347. note b, 
[Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "grammarian," starting "Pollux 
IV."] compared with the joke (xAsuaaita) of Leotychides at the gymnopasdia 
in Herod. VI. 67. 

1777 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 3. 5. and above, p. 288. note f. [Transcriber's Note: 
This is the footnote to "not prohibited," starting "Critias ubi sup."] 

1778 Plutarch Lycurg. 12. comp. Macrob. Sat. VII. 3. 

1779 Tu Aeyopevw etc. to pxaov, Herod. VI. 129. 

1780 0£oc. 5' xmo vcaAov ckeiSev 'E^ auToaxsSvnc. Tt£ipwp.£voc., r\vxe KoOpoi 'H^nTai 
6aAvnai Tiapoap'oAa K£prop.£ouaiv, v. 54. 

1781 Gdmelicher Spriiche wart do niht verdeit, i.e. non abstinebatur a sermonibus 
ludicris. Niebelungen Lied. v. 6707. p. 345. ed. 1820. 

1782 Sosibius ap. Plutarch. Lycurg. 25. It is worthy of remark, that the worship 
of abstract ideas, as of Death, of Fear (b. III. ch. 7. § 7.), of Fortune (Plutarch 
Inst. Lac. p. 253.), existed among the Spartans, as among the Romans; see 
Plutarch Cleom. 9. 
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Agesilaus 1783 and Cleomenes III. 1784 amidst all the changes of 
their life, cheered their companions with wit and playfulness. 

3. This national mode of expression had likewise a 
considerable effect on the progress of literature in Greece. Plato 
properly calls the Seven Sages, imitators and scholars of the 
Lacedaemonian system, and points out the resemblance between 
their sayings and the Laconian method of expression. 1785 Of 
these, three, or, if we reckon both Myson and Periander, four, 
were of Doric descent, and Cheilon was a Spartan; 1786 there 
were also perhaps at the same time others of the same character, 
as Aristodemus the Argive. 1787 The sayings attributed to these [392] 
sages were not so much the discoveries of particular individuals, 
as the indications of the general opinion of their contemporaries. 
And hence the Pythian Apollo, directed by the national ideas 
of the Dorians, particularly countenanced their philosophers, to 
whose sententious mode of expression his own oracles bore a 
certain resemblance. 1788 It appears also that the Amphictyons 
caused some of their apophthegms to be inscribed on the temple 
of Delphi; 1789 and the story of the enumeration of the Seven 
Sages by the oracle, although fabulously embellished, is founded 
on a real fact. 1790 



1783 Plutarch Ages. 2. 

1784 Plutarch Cleom. 13. 

1785 Protag. p. 342. see also Plutarch de Garrul. 17. 

1786 Hence this mode of expression was called the Chilonian, Diog. Laert. I. 72. 

1787 Or Spartan, see the passages quoted above, p. 8. note p. [Transcriber's Note: 
This is the footnote to "Money makes the man," starting "Xpripara xpnH aT ' 
avr)p."] comp. Diog. Laert. I. 41. Others are mentioned by Hermippus, ibid. 
42. 

1788 Thus, for example, Apollo is said to have given the same answer to Gyges, 
as Solon to Croesus, Valer. Maxim. VII. 1, 2. 

1789 Plutarch ubi sup. 

1790 The chief passage on this point is Demetr. Phaler. ap. Diog. Laert. I. 22. 
who places the event in the archonship of Damasias (Olymp. 49. 3.), the same 
year in which, according to the Parian Marble, which probably follows the same 
authority, the second Pythian aywv yup-ViKoc., the first aywv aTEcpaviTnc., fell. 
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4. Since in this apophthegmatic and concise style of speaking 
the object was not to express the meaning in a clear and intelligible 
manner, it was only one step further altogether to conceal it. 
Hence the griphus or riddle was invented by the Dorians, and, 
as well as the epigram, was much improved by Cleobulus the 
Rhodian, 1791 and his daughter Cleobulina. 1792 It was also a 

[393] favourite amusement with the Spartans, 1793 and in the ancient 

times of Greece was generally a common pastime. 1794 

5. This leads us to speak of the symbolical maxims of 
the Pythagoreans, which might be called riddles, if they had 
been proposed as such, and not put in that form merely to 
make them more striking and impressive. So attached indeed 
do these philosophers appear to have been to the symbolical 
method of expression, that not only their language, but even 
their actions acquired a symbolical character. 1795 The system 
of Pythagoras has by modern writers been correctly considered 
as the Doric philosophy: yet it is singular that it should have 
originated with a native of the Ionic Samos. It should, however, 
be remembered, that the family of Pythagoras, which seems to 
have lived with other Samians in the island of Samothrace, 



Also Branchus, the ancient prophet of Miletus, is mentioned as (SpaxuAoyoc,, 
Diog. Laert. I. 72. 

1791 Diog. Laert. I. 89. comp. Jacobs Comment. Anthol. torn. I. p. 194. 

1792 Athen. X. p. 448 B. Aristot. Rhet. III. 2. Plutarch Sept. Sap. Conviv. III. 
10. Menage Hist. Mulier. Philos. 4. Hence the KAeop'ouATvai of Cratinus, 
concerning which see Schweighseuser ad Ind. Ath. p. 82. 

1793 Athen. X. p. 452 A. 

1794 Epicharmus called it Aoyov hi Aoyw, Eustathius ad Od. IX. p. 1634. 15. ed. 
Rom. Many ancient griphi are in the Doric dialect; though this is not always 
the case. 

1795 Thus for example, if they said, 'Admit no swallows into your house," they 
not only avoided the company of talkative persons (Porphyrius, Vit. Pythag. 
42.), but actually prevented swallows from building under their roofs. On this 
subject see the ancient writers quoted by Fabricius Bibl. Graec. vol. I. p. 788 
sq. comp. Creuzer's Symbolik, vol. I. p. 104. 
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among the Tyrrhenians, 1796 originally came from Phlius in 
Peloponnesus, 1797 and always kept up a certain degree of 
communication with that city; 1798 and again, that although 
Pythagoras doubtless brought with him to Croton the form of his 
philosophy, its subsequent expansion and growth were in great 
part owing to the character of the Dorians and Doric Achseans, [394] 
among whom he lived. Its connexion with the chief branch of 
the Doric religion, the worship of Apollo, 1799 and his temple at 
Delphi, 1800 has been already pointed out; and it has been shown 
that the political institution of his league was founded on Doric 
principles. 1801 Other points of resemblance are the universal 
education of the female followers of Pythagoras, such as Theano, 
Phintys, and Arignote, 1802 the employment of music to appease 
passion, the public tables, the use of silence as a means of 
education, &c. It appears also, that the philosophers of this school 
always found a welcome reception at Sparta, as well as those 
whose character was somewhat similar, as the enthusiastic and 
religious sages, Abaris, 1803 Epimenides, 1804 and Pherecydes; 1805 



1796 Orchomenos, p. 438. note 2. 



3. 

1798 There is an account of a dialogue between Pythagoras and Leon the tyrant 
of Phlius, Cicero Tusc. Quasst. V. 3. Diog. Laert. VIII. 8. According to 
Diogenes Laert. VII. 1. Pythagoras was the fourth from Cleonymus, who had 
fled from Phlius; and therefore he would be a Dorian. 

1799 B. II. ch. 8. § 20. 

1800 See vol. I. p. 370. note m. 

1801 B. III. ch. 9. § 16. 

1802 Their silence is also worthy of remark, Timasus ap. Diog. Laert. VIII. 17. 
Gale Opusc. Mythol. vol. I. p. 739. On the use of music see b. II. ch. 8. § 20. 
A work of Philochorus is cited: irepi r|pwi5u)v fjroi TlvQayopeiuiv yuvaiKcov. 
See Siebel. Fragm. p. 9. 

1803 Pausan. III. 13. 2. See vol. I. p. 76. note 1. 

1804 Sosibius ap. Diog. Laert. I. 10, 12. Pausan. II. 21. 4. III. II. 8. III. 12. 
9. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 399. ed. Potter. Heinrich's Epimenides, p. 128. 
Epimenides is said to have informed the Spartans of a defeat at Orchomenos, 
Diog. Laert. I. 117., of which nothing else is known. 

1805 Plutarch Agid. 10. Diog. Laert. I. 117. from Theopompus, Creuzer Init. 
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Anaximander 1806 likewise and Anaximenes 1807 lived for some 
time in that city, and lastly, in the lists of the Pythagorean 
philosophers (which are not entirely devoid of credit), there 
are, besides Italian Greeks, generally Lacedaemonians, Argives, 
Sicyonians, Phliasians, and sometimes women of Sparta, Argos, 
[395] and Phlius. 1808 And this is a fresh confirmation of the position, 

which we have frequently maintained, that up to the time of the 
Persian war all mental excellence, so far from being banished 
from Sparta, flourished there in the utmost perfection. 



Chapter IX. 



§ 1. Difference between the life of the Dorians and Ionians. 
Domestic habits of the Spartans. § 2. Opinions of the Dorians 
respecting a future life. § 3. General character of the Dorians. 
§ 4. Its varieties. § 5. Character of the Spartans. § 6. Character 
of the Cretans, Argives, Rhodians, Corinthians, Corcyrseans, 
Syracusans, Sicyonians, Phliasians, Megarians, Byzantians, 
^Eginetans, Cyrenseans, Crotoniats, Tarentines, Messenians, 
and Delphians. 

1. After Anacharsis the Scythian had visited the different states 
of Greece, and lived among them all, he is reported to have said, 
that "all wanted leisure and tranquillity for wisdom, except the 
Lacedaemonians, for that these were the only persons with whom 
it was possible to hold a rational conversation." 1809 The life of 
all the other Greeks had doubtless appeared to him as a restless 



Philos. Platon. vol. II. p. 164. 

1806 Vol. I. p. 208. note p. 

1807 He erected the first sun-dial at Sparta, Plin. H. N. II. 66. 

1808 See, e.g., lamblich. Vit. Pythag. 36. 
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and unquiet existence, as a constant struggle and effort without 
any object. In addition to the love of ease, which belonged to 
the original constitution of the Dorians, there was a further cause 
for this mode of life, viz. the entire exemption from necessary 
labour which the Spartans enjoyed, their wants being supplied by 
the dependent and industrious classes. 1810 Several writers have [396] 
dwelt on the tedium and listlessness of such an existence; but 
the Spartans considered an immunity from labour an immunity 
from pain, and as constituting entire liberty. 1811 But, it may be 
asked, what was there to occupy the Spartan men from morning 
to night? 1812 In the first place, the gymnastic, military, and 
musical exercises; then the chase, which with men advanced in 
life was a substitute for other exercises; 1813 besides which, there 
was the management of public affairs, in which they might take 
an active part, together with the religious ceremonies, sacrifices, 
and choruses; and much time was also consumed in the places 
of public resort, or Aioxou. Every small community had its 
lesche; lUA and here the old men sat together in winter round the 
blazing fire, while the respect for old age gave an agreeable turn 
to the conversation. At Athens, too, these small societies or clubs 
were once in great vogue; but a democracy likes a large mass, 
and hates all divisions; and accordingly in later times the public 
porticoes and open market were generally attended, where every 
Athenian appeared once in the day. At Sparta, the youths were 



1810 'A(p6ovia axoAfjc,, Plutarch Lycurg. 24. Inst. Lac. p. 255. 

1811 Id. Lycurg. 24. Lac. Apophth. p. 207. 
1812 Manso, vol. I. 2, p. 201. 

1813 Xen. Rep. Lac. 4. 7. Hence the excellence of the Lacedaemonian hounds, 
Pind. Hyporch. fragm. 3. p. 599. Boeckh. Simonides ap. Plutarch Symp. IX. 
15.2. Meursius Misc. Lac. III. 1. The love of the Cretans for the chase is well 
known, see above, ch. 4. § 7. 

1814 B. III. ch. 10. § 2. cf. Plutarch Lycurg. 25. Also in Cleomen. 30. I prefer 
rate, Aeaxaic. to the other reading, roue, axoAoac,. 
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forbidden to enter the market-place; 1815 as well as the pylaea, 1 
[397] which was in other Doric towns besides Delphi 1817 a place for 

buying and selling. 1818 

2. Having now so fully investigated the manners and daily 
occupations of the Dorians, it would be interesting to know 
what were their opinions on death, or on the existence of a 
future state; but on these points there is no information to be 
gleaned from ancient writers. Nor can much more be said on 
their funeral ceremonies, if indeed they had any rites peculiar 
and universally belonging to the whole race. At Tarentum, the 
dead were, according to an ancient oracle, called the majority 
(oi TtAefovec,); 1819 they were buried within the walls, each family 
having in their house tombstones, with the names of the deceased, 
where funeral sacrifices were performed; 1820 at Sparta, it was 
doubtless the ancient custom to bury the dead in the city, and 
in the neighbourhood of the temples. 1821 Monuments, with the 
names of the dead, were only erected to those who had fallen in 
[398] battle, 1822 and many other honours were also paid them. 1823 The 



1 :15 Plutarch Lycurg. 25. 



1816 Id. Inst. Lacon. p. 254. tov eve toO yuirvaoiou veaviaxov enexiyaxiv on rr)v 
etc. TtuAaiav 656v r|TiiaTaTO. 

1817 At Delphi it was a regular fair (Dio Chrys. Orat. 77. p. 414. Reisk.), and 
also a slave-market, as I infer from Plutarch Prov. Alex. p. 105. By means 
of it a considerable suburb, or new-town, called Pylaea, was formed at Delphi, 
Plutarch de Pyth. Orac. 29. p. 296. Perhaps this was the locality of the IIuAoaa 
of Cratinus. 

1818 j^ Rhodes liars were called TiuAaiaoTai, Hesychius and Schol. ad Plutarch. 
Artaxerx. I. p. 387. ed. Hutten. compare Suidas in v. In Plutarch de Fac. Lunas 
8. jugglers of the Pylaea, in the Life of Pyrrhus, 29. TiuAaiKr) oxAaytoyia, are 
mentioned. But these expressions do not refer to the Pylsea cf Delphi. 

1819 Polyb. VIII. 30. 

1820 See Athen. XII. p. 522 F. 

1821 Plutarch Lycurg. 27. Inst. Lac. p. 251. The Laconian word for "to bury" 
was n9r|p.£vcn, Schol. Cantabr. II. x|A 83. On the burial of the king, see b. III. 
ch. 6. § 6. 

1822 Plutarch Lycurg. 27. Thus Pausanias III. 14, 1. saw at Sparta the names 
of the 300 who died at Thermopylae, and the same monument is, as it appears, 
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sacrifice to Demeter, on the twelfth day after death, evidently 
denotes the reception of the soul in the infernal regions; the 
Argives likewise sacrificed on the 30th day to Hermes, as 
conductor of the souls of the dead; 1824 in the same manner that 
the Athenians called the dead Anur|TpiaKoi, i.e. returned to 
their mother earth. There was however a considerable difference 
between the Athenian and Doric modes of burying; for the former 
laid the body with the head to the west, the latter, at least the 
Megarians, to the east. 1825 

3. It now remains for us to collect into one point of view all 
that has been said in different parts of this work on the character 
of the Doric race, so as to furnish a complete and accurate idea of 
their nature and peculiarities. That this cannot be done in a few 
words is evident; but that it can be done at all, I consider equally 
clear; and by no means agree with those who deny that a whole 
nation, like an individual, can have one character; an error which 
is perhaps best refuted by consideration of the different tribes 
of Greece. And thus the word Dorian conveyed to the ancient 
Greeks a clear and definite, though indeed a complex idea. 182 [399] 

The first feature in the character of the Dorians which we 
shall notice is one that has been pointed out in several places, 1827 
viz. their endeavour to produce uniformity and unity in a 
numerous body. Every individual was to remain within those 



referred to by Herodotus VII. 224. 

1823 What /Elian. V.H. VI. 6. says only of persons who had fallen in battle, 
Plutarch states of all who died. 

1824 B. II. ch. 6, § 2. At Argos the mourning was white, Plut. Quasst. Rom. 26. 

1825 Plutarch Solon. 9, 10. comp. ^Elian. V. H. V. 14. and Minerva; Poliadis 
Sacra, p. 27. 

1826 It is remarkable, that among all the names for the races of the Greek nation, 
AtopiEuc. alone is by itself a laudatory term (as in several passages of Pindar, 
Boeckh ad Pyth. VIII. 21. Dissen ad Nem. III. 3. and frequently in Plutarch. 
See likewise the epigram in Athen. V. p. 209 E. and Damagetus in the Palatine 
Anthology, VII. 231.), and expresses a national pride respected by the other 
Greeks, Thuc. VI. 77. Valckenasr ad Adoniaz. p. 385 C. 

20. B. III. ch. 1.8 1. 10. 
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limits which were prescribed by the regulation of the whole 
body. 1828 Thus in the Doric form of government no individual 
was allowed to strive after personal independence, nor any class 
or order to move from its appointed place. The privileges of 
the aristocracy, and the subjection of the inferior orders, were 
maintained with greater strictness than in other tribes, 1829 and 
greater importance was attached to obedience, in whatever form, 
than to the assertion of individual freedom. The government, 
the army, and the public education, were managed on a most 
complicated, but most regular succession and alternation of 
commanding and obeying. 1830 Every one was to obey in his 
own place. All the smaller associations were also regulated on 
the same principle: always we find gradation of power, and 
never independent equality. 1831 But it was not sufficient that 
this system should be complete and perfect within; it was to be 
fortified without. The Dorians had little inclination to admit the 
customs of others, and a strong desire to disconnect themselves 
with foreigners. 1832 Hence in later times the blunt and harsh 
deportment of those Dorians who most scrupulously adhered 
to their national habits. 1833 This independence and seclusion 
[400] would however sometimes be turned into hostility; and hence 

the military turn of the Dorians, which may also be traced in the 
development of the worship of Apollo. 1834 A calm and steady 
courage was the natural quality of the Dorian. 1835 As they were 
not ready to receive, neither were they to communicate outward 
impressions; and this, neither as individuals, nor as a body. Hence 



18. 

1829 lb. ch. 4. § 6. 

1830 lb. ch. 9. § 18. ch. 12. § 5. Above, ch. 5. § 2. 

1831 See, e.g., above, ch. 3. § 3. 

1832 See above, p. 4. note g. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "ancient 
authors," starting "From Thucyd. I."] 

1833 B. III. ch. 9. ad fin. 
:2. 
• §9. 
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both in their poetry and prose, the narrative is often concealed 
by expressions of the feeling, and tinged with the colour of the 
mind. 1836 They endeavoured always to condense and concentrate 
their thoughts, which was the cause of the great brevity and 
obscurity of their language. 1837 Their desire of disconnecting 
themselves with the things and persons around them, naturally 
produced a love for past times; and hence their great attachment 
to the usages and manners of their ancestors, and to ancient 
institutions. 1838 The attention of the Doric race was turned to the 
past rather than to the future. 1839 And thus it came to pass that the 
Dorians preserved most rigidly, and represented most truly, the 
customs of the ancient Greeks. 1840 Their advances were constant, 
not sudden; and all their changes imperceptible. With the desire 
to attain uniformity, their love for measure and proportion 
was also combined. Their works of art are distinguished by 
this attention to singleness of effect, and everything discordant 
or useless was pruned off with an unsparing hand. 1841 Their 
moral system also prescribed the observance of the proper mean; 
and it was in this that the temperance (0oo9po0uvr|) which [401] 
so distinguished them consisted. 1842 One great object of the 
worship of Apollo was to maintain the even balance of the 
mind, and to remove everything that might disquiet the thoughts, 
rouse the mind to passion, or dim its purity and brightness. 
The Doric nature required an equal and regular harmony, and 
preserving that character in all its parts. 1844 Dissonances, even 
if they combined into harmony, were not suited to the taste of 



1836 Above, ch. 8. § 1. 

1837 lb. § 2. 

1838 With which the aroApov of the Spartans was connected. 

1839 B. III. ch. 1. § 1. 

1840 Above, ch. 2. § 1. ch. 3. § 1. ch. 6. § 1. 

1841 Above, ch. 7. § 12. 

1842 B. III. ch. 1.8 10. 



1844 lb. § 10. Above, ch. 6. § 2. 
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that nation. The national tunes were doubtless not of a soft or 
pleasing melody; the general accent of the language had the 
character of command or dictation, not of question or entreaty. 
The Dorians were contented with themselves, with the powers 
to whom they owed their existence and happiness; and therefore 
they never complained. They looked not to future, but to present 
existence. To preserve this, and to preserve it in enjoyment, 
was their highest object. Everything beyond this boundary was 
mist and darkness, and everything dark they supposed the Deity 
to hate. 1845 They lived in themselves, and for themselves. 1 
Hence man was the chief and almost only object which attracted 
their attention. The same feelings may also be perceived in their 
religion, which was always unconnected with the worship of 
any natural object, and originated from their own reflection and 
conceptions. 1847 And to the same source may perhaps be traced 
their aversion to mechanical and agricultural labour. 1848 In short, 
the whole race bears generally the stamp and character of the 
[402] male sex; the desire of assistance and connexion, of novelty and 

of curiosity, the characteristics of the female sex, being directly 
opposed to the nature of the Dorians, which bears the mark of 
independence and subdued strength. 

4. This description of the Doric character, to which many other 
features might be added, is sufficient for our present purpose; 
and will serve to prove that the worship of Apollo, the ancient 
constitution of Crete and that of Lycurgus, the manners, arts, 
and literature of the Dorians, were the productions of one and 
the same national individual. To what extent this character was 
influenced by external circumstances cannot be ascertained; but 
though its features were impressed by nature, they might not 



.: 7. ch. 8. § 7. 
i.8 
that chapter.] 



1846 Above, ch. 8. § 17. [Transcriber's Note: There is no such section number in 



■ 7. ch. 8. § 12. ch. 10. § 9. 
§1. 
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in all places have been developed, and would have been lost 
without the fostering assistance of an inland and mountainous 
region. The country is to a nation what the body is to the soul: it 
may influence it partially, and assist its growth and increase; but 
it cannot give strength and impulse, or imprint that original mark 
of the Deity which is set upon our minds. 

But outward circumstances, such as locality, form of 
government, geographical position, and foreign intercourse, had 
in the several states a different effect on the Doric character, 
unequally developing its various features, by confirming some, 
repressing others, and some wholly obliterating. We shall thus 
be enabled to separate the particular character of each state from 
the ideal character of the whole race, and also to explain their 
deviations, particularly in a political and practical point of view. 

5. The Dorians of Sparta were influenced by their 
geographical position, which, with the exception of that of 
the Arcadians, was more inland than that of any people in [403] 
Peloponnesus; as well as by their supremacy, which they at first 
asserted with ease and dignity, and afterwards maintained by the 
devotion of all their forces to that one object. The independence 
and seclusion so desired by the Dorians were at Sparta most 
conspicuous, and thus the original spirit of the Doric race, and 
its ancient customs, were most rigidly, and sometimes even in 
trifles, 1849 there preserved; though it was the mummy rather than 
the living body of the ancient institutions. This deterioration, 
however, did not manifest itself till later times; for (as we have 
more than once remarked) at an early period the mode of life at 
Sparta was diversified, cheerful, and by no means unattractive. 
At that time Sparta was the centre and metropolis of Greece. 
This love of seclusion took a singular turn in the reserve, and 
in the short and sententious mode of expression, practised by 



1849 According to Demetrius de Elocut. § 122. the ephors caused a person to 
be scourged who had made some innovation in the game of ball; a subject on 
which Timocrates, a Spartan, had written a treatise. 
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the Laconians. Indeed their silence was carried to a pitch 
which exceeded the bounds of intentional concealment. Even the 
artfulness of the Spartans is after the Persian war often mentioned 
with blame; and it is said to have been impossible to guess their 
[404] intention. 1850 Sometimes indeed the deception was founded on 

patriotic principles, as in the answer of the ambassador, who 
being asked in whose name he came, replied, "In the name of 
the state, if we succeed; if we fail, in our own." Demostratus 
the son of Phaeax said with great truth that the Spartans were 
better as members of a state, the Athenians as members of private 
society; 1851 the latter indeed were more left to their individual 
care and exertions, whilst the former were guided by national 
custom. Hence when they once deserted this guide, they deviated 
not partially, but wholly and widely from the right path. 

Yet the history of the Peloponnesian war and of the period 
immediately following, being that part of the history of Greece 
which is clearest to our view, presents several distinguished and 



1850 Herod. IX. 54. AaKeSaipoviuv aAAa cppoveovruv vcori aAAa AeyovTcov. So 
also Eurip. Androm. 452. In this poet's attacks upon Sparta the date should 
always be attended to (Markland ad Suppl. 187. Wlistemann Praf. ad Alcest. 
p. xv.) He calls the Spartans 56Aia $ov\EVxr\pw, 4>£u5wv avoncrac, in the 
Andromache, when the Athenians accused them of a breach of treaty, Olymp. 
90. 2, according to Petit and Boeckh Trag. Princip. p. 190. In the Orestes 
(Olymp. 92. 4.) in reference to the proposals of the Spartans for peace after 
the disasters of Mindarus, which the Athenians had declined, Philochorus ap. 
Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 371. (cf. ad 772, 903), who states that these were made 
in Olymp. 92, 2. Diodorus XIII. 52, however, in Olymp. 92. 3. Aristophanes 
Lys. 1269. calls them aiiruAac, aAtoiiEKac, (comp. the false Bacis Pac. 1068. 
Lycophr. 1124), in Olymp. 92. 1. at the time when the proverb arose, oikoi 
Aeovtec,, ev 'Ecpeatp 5' &Aa)JT£K£c,, Meursius Misc. Lac. III. 2. However, similar 
charges of perfidy and treachery are made against them in the Acharneans v. 
308, oimv oute (Scopcx; oure irianc, ou6' opvcoc, ijevei, in Olymp. 88. 3. 

1 In Plutarch. Ages. 15, 37. it is said that the benefit of his country was 
the aim of a Spartan's actions. The Athenians say in Thuc. V. 105, that the 
Lacedaemonians, as far as respects themselves and their native institutions, are 
virtuous and well-principled; but that in their dealings with foreign states their 
own interest was their only standard. 
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genuine Lacedaemonians, who may be divided into two distinct 
classes. Of these the first is marked by a cunning and artful 
disposition, combined with great vigour of mind, and a patriotism 
sometimes attended with contempt of other Greeks. Such was 
Lysander, 1852 a powerful revolutionist; who, concentrating in 
his own person the efforts of numerous oligarchical clubs [405] 
and factions, by the strict consistency of his principles, and 
by his art in carrying them into effect, for some time swayed 
the destinies of Greece; until Agesilaus, whom he had himself 
improvidently raised to the throne, restored in place of his 
usurped power the legitimate authority of the Heraclide dynasty; 
this doubtless suggested to Lysander the idea of overthrowing 
the royal authority, and helped to bring on that deep melancholy 
which preyed upon his strong mind during his latter years. 
Similar in character to Lysander was Dercylidas, a man of 
extraordinary practical talent; who by his artfulness (which, 
however, was accompanied by uprightness of mind) obtained the 
nickname of Sisyphus. 1854 But Sparta had at the same time men of 
a contrary disposition, in whom, as Plutarch says of Callicratidas, 
the simple and genuine Doric manners of ancient times were alive 
and in vigour. 1855 This Callicratidas had at the very beginning 
of his career to contend with his partisans of Lysander, and 
resolutely resisted his club or association, 1856 being also directly 
opposed to them in disposition. He deplored the necessity which 
compelled him to beg for subsidies from the Persians; dealt 
uprightly and honestly with the allies; disdained all power and 
authority which did not emanate from the state; refused to do 



1852 B. III. ch. 11. § 11. [Transcriber's Note: There is no such section number in 
that chapter.] 

1853 Plutarch. Ly sand. 1. 

1854 Xen. Hell. III. 1. 8. Ephorus ap. Athen. XI. p. 500 C. says of Dercylidas, 
r|v yap ouSev ev tu rpoTtco Acxkcovikov ou5' cittAoO vexwv. 

1855 Lysand. 5. 

1856 Besides Xenophon, see Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 210. Diod. XIII. 76, 97. 
and Manso, vol. II. 327. sqq. 
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anything by private connexions or influence, and showed himself 
everywhere humane, magnanimous, and heroic; in short, he was 
[406] a faultless hero, unless perhaps we should blame him for his 

too hasty self-immolation at the battle of Arginusse. 1857 We can 
easily understand how the Greeks of Asia should have admired 
the virtues and greatness of the youthful hero, like the beauty 
of an heroic statue, 1858 but were at the same time more pleased 
with the proceedings of Lysander, as being better suited to the 
times. In Brasidas we admire chiefly the manner in which the 
same elevation of mind was combined with a particular skill in 
controlling and availing itself of the circumstances of the times; 
but we must hurry on to Pedaritus the son of Teleutia, who is an 
instance that all the harmosts of Sparta did not yield to the many 
temptations of their situation. 1859 But a more singular character 
was Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus, of whom we will give a slight 
sketch. He was chiefly distinguished by his liberality: whence 
by means of great banquets at the Gymnopsedia, 1860 and by his 
victories in the chariot race at Olympia, 1861 he increased the 
fame of his city; by his boldness, which was even shown in his 
conduct at Olympia, at a time when the Spartans were excluded 
from the contests; 18 but which was still more conspicuous in 
his truly Spartan declaration to the satrap Tissaphernes; 1863 and, 
lastly, by his policy in endeavouring to prevent the premature 
aggression of the Ionians against the Persians. 1864 



1857 Plutarch Pelopid. 2. 



1858 Plutarch Lysand. 5. 

1859 Pedaritus has been sufficiently defended by Valckenasr ad Adoniaz. pag. 
261. against the charge of the exiles at Chios. 

1860 See Xenophon cited above, p. 4. note g. [Transcriber's Note: This is the 
footnote to "ancient authors," starting "From Thucyd. I."] 

1861 



Above, p. 218, note a. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "six 



hundred talents," starting "Proofs of wealth."] 
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6. The flourishing age of Crete, in manners as well as in power, 
is anterior to the historical period; and the early corruption of her [407] 
ancient institutions was accompanied with universal barbarism 
and degeneracy. Of her maritime sovereignty of the mythical 
age nothing but piracy remained; the different states were not 
combined under the supremacy of a single city; and, even in 
the reign of Alcamenes, Sparta attempted to settle the mutual 
dissensions of those very cities 1865 which it had a century before 
taken for the models of its own constitution. The Cretans did 
not, however, confine their quarrelsome disposition to domestic 
feuds; but they began in early times to hire themselves as 
mercenaries to foreign states, which was certainly one cause 
of the internal corruption that made this once illustrious island 
act so ignoble a part in the history of Greece. If the verse of 
Epimenides (cited by St. Paul 1866 ) is genuine, that prophet so 
early as about 600 B.C. accused his countrymen of being habitual 
liars, evil beasts, and indolent gluttons. Yet some particular cities 
(among which we may especially mention the Spartan town of 
Lyctus) retained with their ancient institutions the noble and pure 
customs of better times. 1867 

We have already more than once had occasion to explain 
how about the time of the Persian war Argos, by the changes 
in its constitution, and the direction of its policy, succeeded in 
obliterating almost every trace of the Doric character: 1868 but 
one revolution only led to another, and none produced a stable 
and healthy state of affairs. Argos indeed only adopted the worst [408] 
part of the republican institutions of Athens; for their better parts 
could not be naturalized in a people of a race and nature totally 



1866 Tit. I. 12. 

1867 B. III. ch. 8. § 2. Hence Polybius IV. 54. 6. calls the Lyctians the best 
men in Crete. They are also said to have driven the Epicureans from their city, 
Suidas, vol. I, p. 815. who mentions a v6p.oc, rfj eirixwpia cpwvfj, probably a 
forgery, like the decree against Timotheus, above, ch. 6. § 3. 

: 7. b. III. ch. 9. § 1. 
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different. 1869 

But that Rhodes preserved to the latest period of Grecian 
independence many features of the Doric character we have 
already remarked. 1870 Still this island had, particularly in the 
time of Artemisia the Second, adopted many Asiatic customs; 
which, when mixed with those of a Greek origin, formed a 
peculiar compound; of which the Rhodian oratory, painting, 1871 
and sculpture, should be considered as the products. The latter 
art had flourished there from ancient times; but later it took a 
particular turn towards the colossal, the imposing, and the grand 
style. The Laocoon and the Toro Farnese are in the number 
of its finest productions. 1872 Its manners are described by the 
saying that Rhodes was the town of wooers. There was also 
another proverb, that the Rhodians were "white Cyrenseans;" 
their luxury forming the point of resemblance, and their colour 
the difference. 1873 

The character of Corinth likewise, in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, was made up of rather discordant elements; 
for while there were still considerable remains of the Doric 
disposition, and its political conduct was some time guided by 
the principles of that race, there was also, the consequence 
of its situation and trade, 1874 a great bias to splendour and 
[409] magnificence, which showed itself in the Corinthian order; but 

which, when abandoned by the graces and refinements of luxury, 
soon degenerated into debauchery and vice. 1875 



1869 See also on the 'ApyEioi cptopec. Suidas in v. Prov. Vat. II. 49. 

1870 B. III. ch. 9. § 3. 

1871 The school of the ancient Coreggio, Protogenes. See also the Anacreontic 
Ode XXVIII. 3. of the Alexandrine or Roman age. 

1872 Meyer's Geschichte der Kunst, vol. I. p. 208, 218. 

1873 Meurs. Rhod. I. 20. cf. Anacreont. Od. XXXII. 16. 

1874 The hospitality of Corinth is confirmed by the proverb aei Tic, sv KuSwvoc., 
Zenob. II. 42. Prov. Vat. IV. 19. Diogenian. VIII. 42. Suidas I. 86. ed. Schott. 
Plutarch Prov. Al. 129. Apostolius VIII. 66. 

1875 Corinthian aowroi occur so early as the 5th Olympiad (vol. I. p. 134), and 
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The character of Corcyra we have attempted to delineate 

above. 1876 

Syracuse, though highly distinguished for its loyalty and 
affection to its mother-state, necessarily deviated widely from 
the character of Corinth. For while in the narrow and rocky 
territory of Corinth the crops were with difficulty extorted from 
the soil, 1877 in the colony, a large and fertile district, which was 
either held by the Syracusans, or was tributary to them, furnished 
to an over-peopled city a plentiful supply of provisions without 
foreign importation. 1878 In addition to this abundance, the early 
preponderance of democracy, and still more the levity, cunning, 
and address which were natural to the people of Sicily, tended 
to modify, or partly to destroy, the original Doric character. 
The Syracusans were, according to Thucydides, among all the 
adversaries of the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, most 
like them in their customs and disposition. 1879 It is ever to be 
lamented that such remarkable talents, as showed themselves 
among the Syracusans between the 70th and 90th Olympiads, [410] 
should have been without a regulating and guiding judgment: 
their most frequent error both in the state and army being a want 
of order 1880 ; and their knowledge of this defect was the reason 
why they so frequently threw themselves blindly into the arms 
of single individuals. 1881 

The vicinity of Corinth had undoubtedly a great influence on 



were restrained by ancient laws, ib. p. 189. and Lydus de Magistr. Rom. I. 
42. According to Alciphron Ep. 60. Corinth itself was beautiful and full of 
luxuries, but the inhabitants were axapiaroi an d orvEjracppoSrroi. 

1876 B. III. ch. 9. § 5. 

1877 In Corinth the husbandman was obliged £kAi6o(3oA£Tv, but not in Syracuse. 
Theophrast. de Caus. pluv. III. 20. But ap.Sv Kopiv6iKov (Suidas in KopivB.) 
probably refers to ra p.£Ta^u Kopiv6ou vcai Eikuwvoc.. 

1878 Thuc. VI. 20. 

1879 VIII. 96. 

1880 yj 73 

1881 lb. above, B. III. ch. 9. § 7. 
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Sicyon; yet that city, though it had a navy, was nevertheless 
without any considerable foreign trade or colonies. The restraints 
and monotony of life were undoubtedly less than at Sparta, 1882 
but there was greater severity of manners than at Corinth. Sicyon 
was one of the earliest cradles of the arts and literature of the 
Dorians, 1883 and enjoyed a high distinction among the cities of 
Peloponnesus. 1884 

Phlius, having no communication with the sea, was destitute 
of all resources except its fertile valley; but this sufficed to 
give it considerable importance and power. 1885 The loyalty 
and bravery of its inhabitants 1886 deserved the partiality with 
which Xenophon has written the most distinguished period of its 
history. 1887 

Megara was unfortunately hemmed in between powerful 
neighbours; and on account of the scanty produce of its stony and 
mountainous, though well cultivated 1888 land, and the consequent 
deficiency of provisions, it was wholly dependent on the Athenian 
[4ii] market, whither the Megarians were accustomed to carry their 

manufactures 1889 and some few raw materials. The weakness of 
this state had early an influence on the manners and morals of 
the people; the tears and mirth of the Megarians were turned into 
ridicule by their Athenian neighbours, 1890 who (according to the 
saying) would "rather be the ram than the son of a Megarian." 



1882 See B. I. ch. 8. § 2. 

1883 Above, page 300, note u. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"courtesans," starting "See b. II. ch. 10."] b. IV. ch. 7. § 8, 12. 

1884 Thuc. I. 28. 

1885 B. III. ch. 9. § 9. 

1886 lb. and vol. I. pag. 197, note d. 

1887 Hell. VI. 5. 45. 

1888 Theophrast. ubi sup. Strabo IX. p. 393. Isocrat. de Pace, p. 183. A. in 
whose time however Megara had rich families. 

1889 Above, p. 222, note u. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "the 
interior," starting "Concerning £sgina."] 

1890 Above, p. 371, note z. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "before 
Thespis," starting "Suidas in Beanie;."] 
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And at last the oracle itself declared them an insignificant and 
worthless people. 

Nor could the mother-city have derived much assistance from 
Byzantium, had there even been a closer connexion between them 
than was actually the case; as this important colony was, for the 
most part, in distressed circumstances, and after the introduction 
of democracy involved in domestic confusion. We have reasons 
to consider the account of the mode of life at Byzantium above 
quoted from Theopompus 1891 as correct; though that historian 
is accused of too great a fondness for censure. Damon likewise 
relates, that the Byzantians were so addicted to the pleasures 
of the table, that the citizens took up their regular abode in the 
numerous public houses of the city, and let their houses with their 
wives to strangers. The sound of the flute put them immediately 
into a merry movement; but they fled from that of a trumpet: and 
a general had no other means of keeping them on the ramparts 
during a close siege, than by causing the public houses and 
cook-shops to be removed thither. 1892 Byzantium was full of 
foreign and native merchants, seamen, and fishermen, 1893 whom 
the excellent wine of that city, supplied by Maronea and other 
regions, seldom permitted to return sober to their ships. 1894 [412] 
The state of the government may be judged from the reply of a 
Byzantine demagogue, who being asked what the law enjoined, 
replied, "Whatever I please." 1895 

^Egina, on the other hand, lost its fame only with its political 
existence. Its situation near the great commercial road, which 
had taken this course chiefly in consequence of the danger of 
doubling the promontory of Malea, the renown of its mythical 



Above, p. 174, note e. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "a long 
time," starting "Theopompus ap. Athen."] 

1892 nepi Bu^avTiwv ap. Athen. X. p. 442 C. .Elian. V. H. III. 14. 

1893 See Aristot. Pol. III. 4. 1. 

1894 Menander ap. Lilian, ubi sup. Athen. X. p. 442. Nicetas Acominatus Hist, 
p. 251. ed. Fabric. 

1895 Sextus Empiricus adv. Rhetor. § 37. 
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history, and the peculiar vigour of the inhabitants, had carried 
their activity to such a height, as to give their island an importance 
in the history of Greece which will ever be remarkable. 

Though at Rhodes the amalgamation of the different nations 
produced an uniform and consistent whole, this does not seem to 
have been the case at Cyrene, which was corrupted by ^Egyptian 
and Libyan influence. We have only to notice the character of 
Pheretime, who from a Doric lady became an eastern sultana. It 
is remarkable that another Doric female, viz. Artemisia (whose 
father was of Halicarnassus, her mother of Crete 1896 ), obtained a 
similar situation. In the mother-country, however, there is after 
the fabulous times hardly any instance of women being at the 
head either of Doric or other cities. 1897 

[413] We have already spoken as much as our object required 

of the Doric town of Croton 1898 in Italy; and several times 
touched on the decay of the Doric discipline and manners at 
Tarentum. Their climate, which was very different from that of 
Greece, 1899 and the manners of the native tribes, must have had 
a very considerable share in changing the characters of these two 
cities; as the Tarentines did not subjugate only and slaughter the 
inhabitants (like the Carbinates), but received them within the 
limits of their large city, and gave them the rights of citizenship, 
by which means those words which we call Roman, but which 
were probably common to all the Siculians, 1900 were introduced 



1896 Herod. VII. 99. 

1897 I say hardly, on account of an exception which a fragment of the Argolica 
of Dinias (ap. Herodian. rcepi p.ov. Ae^ecoc,, p. 8. 14. emended by Dindorf) 
establishes, viz. that "Perimeda, queen of Tegea, generally called Xoipa, 
compelled the captured Lacedaemonians to cut a channel for the river Lachas 
across the plain." 

1898 B. III. ch. 9. § 15. above, ch. 5. § 5. 

1899 Of this we have probably a trace in Hesychius, p.oapifjv, koikwc, exew, in 
Tarentine; which probably refers to the Sirocco in the dog-days. 

1900 E.g. besides the names of coins, nava, panem, among the Messapians and 
Tarentines, Athen. III. p. Ill C. advvopoc,, sannio, in Tarentum, Hesychius. 
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into the Tarentine dialect. 

In the Messenian state, as restored by Epaminondas, the 
ancient national manners were (according to Pausanias 1901 ) still 
retained; and the dialect remained up to the time of that author 
the purest Doric that was spoken in Peloponnesus. The reason 
of this either was, that the Helots who remained in the country, 
and doubtless formed the larger part of the new nation, had 
obtained the Doric character, or that the exiles had during their 
long banishment really preserved their ancient language, as we 
know to have been the case with the Naupactians in more 
ancient times. 1902 This the Messenians, who dwelt among the 
Euesperitse of Libya, might have done, as they resided among 
Dorians; but it was less easy for the Messenians of Sicily, 1903 [414] 
and wholly impossible for those of Rhegium. In the people 
of Rhegium in general there appears to have been little of the 
Doric character; 1904 nor probably in real truth among the later 
Messenians, however they might have endeavoured to bring back 
the ancient times. 

Since we have frequently considered Delphi as belonging to 
the number of the Doric cities, on a supposition that it was 
the seat of an ancient Doric nobility (although the people was 
chiefly formed of naturalized slaves of the temple), we have 
finally to observe on the character of the Delphians, that their 
early degeneracy (which even iEsop is said to have strongly 
reproved) is a phenomenon which has frequently taken place 
among the people residing in the immediate neighbourhood 



1901 IV. 27. 5. 

1902 Vol. I. p. 210, note c. 



MESSANION and MESSENION; but it is not improbable that the first was 
merely affectation, as the city appeared more illustrious if its origin was Doric: 
it cannot be doubted that the language of the Samian-Chalcidian population 
preponderated in common life. 

1904 Both Xenarchus (ap. Phot, in 'Prry- Apostol. XVII. 15. cf. XI. 72.) and 
Nymphodorus (ap. Athen. I. p. 19 F.) reproach them with effeminacy. 



[417] 
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of national sanctuaries. The number and variety of strangers 
flocking together; the continual fumes of the altars, from which 
the natives were fed without labour or expense; 1905 the crowds of 
the market, in which jugglers and impostors of all kinds earned 
their subsistence, 1906 and the large donatives which Croesus, with 
other monarchs and wealthy men, had distributed among the 
Delphians, necessarily produced a lazy, ignorant, superstitious, 
and sensual people; and cast a shade over the few traces of a 
nobler character, which can be discovered in the events of earlier 
times. 



1905 See Athen. IV. p. 173. 
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Appendix V. On the Doric Dialect. 

1. The ancient grammarians divided the Greek language into 
four distinct branches — the Doric, Ionic, Attic, and iEolic; the 
latter including all dialects not comprised under the other three 
heads, because only one branch of it, the Lesbian, was the 
written language of one species of poetry: and yet this latter 
division must unquestionably have contained different species 
less connected with each other than with some branches of the 
other three dialects. It is, however, pretty well agreed that the 
several iEolic dialects together contained more remains of the 
primitive Grecian or (if we will so call it) Pelasgic language, 
than either the Doric, Ionic, or Attic; and that at the same time 
many forms of the latter were preserved with great fidelity in the 
Latin tongue; partly because the life of the Italian husbandmen 
bore a nearer resemblance to that of the ancient Greeks than 
that of the later Greeks themselves, and because neither their 
literature, nor any fastidious sense of euphony and rhythm, 
induced them to soften and refine their language. But of the 
more polished dialects, that of Homer, though differing in many 
points, yet in others doubtless closely resembled the original 
language, which must once have been spoken from Thessaly to 
Peloponnesus, and was variously metamorphosed in the Doric, 
Ionic, and Attic dialects. Thus, for example, the genitive case 
of the second declension, in the ancient form, was 010, which 
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was preserved in the Thessalian dialect, 1907 perhaps also in 
[418] the Boeotian, 1908 and in Latin I or EI is also perceivable; 

whilst in the Doric and the Attic OY this vowel was entirely 
lost. The nominative of masculines of the first declension in A 
belongs to the Latin, Homeric, Dryopian, Thessalian, Boeotian, 
Macedonian, and Elean dialects. In the Doric it was probably 
of rare occurrence, and more accidental. 1909 The iEolic dialect, 
which was spoken in Boeotia, likewise contains remarkable traces 
of an ancient Pelasgic language, and has striking coincidences 
with the Latin: thus in the ancient Bceotian inscriptions the dative 
of the first declension ends in AE. Gradually, however, it departed 
from this language, as the diphthongs AI and 01, which anciently 
were written AE and OE, were changed into H and Y: and thus 
almost all the vowels and diphthongs received a new form. On 
the other hand, we must be cautious of supposing the Latin to 
be the ancient form, in cases where a transmutation of letters 
has already taken place. The following is a remarkable example 
to this effect. 0110, from whence "the eye," onna in the iEolic 
dialect, 1910 69601; in the Elean, 1911 otctiAoc, in the Spartan. In 
other dialect, okkoc,, hence OKtaAAoc, in the Bceotian, in the Latin 
oculus, where IT and K bear the same relation to each other as 
in the words neTUpec, (TEolic) quatuor, tteutctoc;, quintus, not, 
quo, tc60i, alicubi. Moreover the Latin has a very large number 
of words derived from the Campanian and Doric Greeks, which 
must be distinguished from the primitive Greek dialect. 

2. These remarks are merely premised in order to point out 
the authorities upon which all investigations into the form of the 
most ancient language of the Greeks should be founded. We have 



Eustath. ad II. a. p. 96. Rom. Etymol. M. and Gud. in many places. 
Phavorin. Eel. p. 296. 305. Dindorf. 

1908 Iliv5dpoio occurs in the fragments of Corinna the Boeotian poetess, p. 51. 
Wolf. 

1909 Maittaire p. 173. ed. Sturz. 

1910 Gregor. Corinth, p. 580. Schasfer. 

1911 Hesychius in H£iKp6oi. 
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already intimated our dissent from those who, in opposition to 
Pausanias, 1912 suppose the Doric to have been the native dialect 
of Peloponnesus, not only disallowing the claim of the Dorians 
to its introduction, but even denying that they were the first to 
adopt it. This supposition would leave us without any means of 
explaining how the dialect of the Dorians of Peloponnesus agreed 
in so many peculiar idioms with that of their fellow-countrymen [419] 
in Crete, the close and general connexion between the two being 
of an earlier date than the Doric invasion of Peloponnesus. 
The ancient Peloponnesian dialect was certainly that language 
which may be recognized in the Latin and in Homer, many of 
the peculiarities of which occur indeed, but many of the most 
essential are not found, in the Doric dialect. This latter dialect 
was, however, very widely diffused over that peninsula by the 
preponderance of the Dorians, being not merely adopted by the 
Helots (who even at Naupactus spoke Doric), the Orneatse, 1913 the 
Laconian Perioeci, and the Attic inhabitants of Colonides; 1914 but 
even by the independent Arcadians, who, according to Strabo, 
used indeed the iEolic dialect, but were generally supposed 
to adopt the Doric (Soopi^ew), as also did Philopcemen. 1915 
Unfortunately we have little information respecting the dialect 
of the Arcadians, our chief guide being the names of their towns, 
in which several Dorisms occur; as, for instance, Kacpuai (from 
Kncpeuc,), Nacoi, 'Ave^coaa (dve^oeaaa), and some anomalous 
forms, such as AaSovcea for AaoSivcea, Qeknovaa for TiAcpouaaa, 
Dor. TiAcpcoaaa, Kpapeamc,, a tribe of Tegea, for KAapecouc,. 1916 
The Eleans, on the other hand, spoke nearly pure Doric; which 



1912 II. 37. 3. 

1913 Herod. VIII. 73. 

1914 Pausan. IV. 34, 5. The Eleutherolacones likewise use many Dorisms in 
their decrees. 

1915 Strabo VIII. p. 333. Plutarch Philopcemen. 2. 

1916 Corp. Inscript. No. 1513. 
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is shown indeed by their use of the digamma, 1917 by their broad 
accent, and the in the genitive case; but chiefly by the frequent 
use of P, which, besides the TOIP, TIP in the well-known treaty of 
the Eleans, 1918 is also proved by the Elean forms Swap (for Swac, 
or SiKaatric;), outop, untop and similar forms, whence the Eleans 
were called (JapPapocpoovoi. 1919 Moreover, the Apollo Sepuioc, 
of the Eleans was the same as Apollo Seouioc;, in Attic Greek. 1920 
Eretria was founded by Eleans in conjunction with other Greeks, 
whence the frequent use of the P in that town; 1921 and from this 
[420] city the neighbouring Chalcideans also adopted it; 1922 whilst 

among the Carystians another peculiarity of the Spartan Elean 
dialect prevailed, in the change of into Z. 1923 The Eretrians, 
however, received from the Eleans another peculiarity of the pure 
Doric, viz. the use ofthe aspirate in the place of Z; and imparted it 
to the Oropians, their neighbours, and sometimes their subjects, 
on the other side of the strait. 1924 Thus it is evident that the 
dialect of the Eleans was very similar, nay, almost akin, to the 
Spartan. Now it is very improbable that this strict observance of 
the Doric dialect should have been learnt by mere intercourse, 
since on no side were they in immediate contact with Dorians. It 
is much more probable that the iEtolians, who conquered Elis, 
used, from their vicinity to the Dorians, the same dialect: that 
they spoke Doric in later times, is proved by the testimony of 
ancient authors and monuments extant; 1925 and the same was also 



1917 HaAII, HeTEA, ■eiIOI, ■APrON, HeTAE, |3a5i> for HnSu. 

1918 Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. No. 11. 

1919 Hesych. in SiKap and p'app'apocpwvoc,. Phavorinus p. 429. 21. 

1920 Vol. I. p. 271. note z. 

1921 Plat. Cratyl. p. 434. Strab. X. p. 448. Hesychius in 'Eperpiecov pw, 
Diogenian. IV. 57. Apostol. IX. 6. 

1922 Suidas in xofAva5i(j£w. 

1923 Koen ad Gregov. Cor. p. 300. 
1924 Etymol. M. p. 391. 13. 

1925 Stephanus of Byzantium in 'Iuvia reckons the ^Etolians generally as 
Dorians. Chishull Ant. As. p. 104. 
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the language of the inhabitants of the ancient Epirus Proper. 1926 
It seems, therefore, that this dialect was formed in the northern 
and mountainous districts of Greece, particularly in the vicinity 
of mount Pindus, from whence the Dorians brought it in their 
migration to the more southern parts of the country, where they 
were in consequence commonly regarded as the race with whom 
it first originated. 

3. To determine with any degree of precision how much 
climate and the nature of the soil contributed to the formation of 
this dialect, would be a matter of extreme difficulty; although the 
comparison of the corresponding dialects of different languages 
with the various localities in which each was formed may lead 
to several interesting observations. There can be no doubt that a 
mountain life is favourable to the formation of the pure, broad, 
and long vowels, such as A and 0; as also that a residence in 
the lowlands and on the coast produces rather modifications [421] 
of the long vowels 1927 and short syllables. It should, however, 
be borne in mind, that the influence of these causes upon 
language was in full operation at one period only, when the 
organs generally evinced greater pliancy in adapting themselves 
to the various peculiarities of situation. In later times, Doric was 
spoken in maritime towns, as low German is now in mountains 
and highlands. We must likewise remember, that not only the 
country, but also the people, bore a distinct national character, 
the influence of which upon their language must have been full 
as great as of the former. The hypothesis that the ancient dialects 
were determined more by internal than external influence, more 
by the nature of the men than the influence of place, is confirmed 
by a remarkable passage of Jamblichus, 1928 who had probably 
derived this sentiment from the schools of the early Pythagoreans: 



1926 Grammaticus Meermannianus ap. Gregor. Corinth, p. 642. 

1927 Such as a, o, and u, which are not diphthongs, but (as it were) middle tones 
among the vowels. 

1928 Vit. Pythagor. 34. 
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he pronounces the Doric dialect to be the most ancient and best, 
comparing it, on account of the sounding vowels with which it 
abounded, to the enharmonic style of music, as he does the Ionic 
and iEolic dialects to the chromatic style. The only meaning of 
this remark can be, that the long vowels A and were pronounced 
in as clear and marked a manner (particularly when, as was often 
the case, they were circumflexed) as a bar separated by a double 
bar in the tetrachord strung to the enharmonic pitch, so much used 
for music of the Doric style. 1929 Otherwise a manly character is 
always attributed to the Doric dialect: 1930 its fitness for solemn 
occasions and simple expression is shown by the literary remains 
which have come down to us. 

4. It cannot be expected that we should here enter into a 
minute examination of all the peculiarities of the Doric dialect: 
the following brief remarks will, it is hoped, be received as 
an attempt rather to set forth the most remarkable features 
[422] of the spoken language, than to explain the niceties of the 

polished style used in writing and poetry. The frequent use 
of A prevailed indeed partially in the ancient dialect, and 
in most cases the use of H originated in the Ionic, which 
in this respect bore nearly the same relation to the ancient 
Greek as the English language does to the German. 1931 The 
broad pronunciation (nAateiaauoq) of the Dorians frequently, 
however, exceeded that of the ancient language, as may be 
seen from the Latin. Thus qxxyoc;, fagus — (pd\ia, fama — liSAov, 
malum — dpxficj, terras (genit.) Kapu^, (caduceus), and the like, 
are clearly the genuine ancient forms. On the other hand, the 
change from A to H in the temporal augment existed in the 
most ancient Greek, as is evident from ago, egi, rjyov, capio, 



1929 As is particularly stated by Clem. Alex. VI. p. 658. Compare book IV. c. 6. 
§3. 

1930 Aristides Quintil. de Musica, vol. II. p. 93. 

1931 That is, the A, which is pronounced broad by the Germans (as in father), 
has in English generally the sound of their E. 
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cepi, &c. The Doric dialect, however, here also used A in 
the place of H. I am not aware whether another change very 
nearly coinciding with the latter has ever been noticed, viz. the 
frequent use of the short A for H, especially in the enclitics, as 
k& (which however is long) for K£ or ctv, a form common to all 
the Dorians, and in the same manner ya for ye, 1932 kcc for the 
correlative re in toko:, tcokoi, Skcx in Sophron, Theocritus, and 
others, to which corresponds 6a in npoaBa, e^vmaQa (Alcman), 
eunpooBa, avooBa. 1933 The same change is also observable 
in atepoc, for etepoq, tpdcpoo for tpenco, 1934 Aptauu; 1935 for 
Apteuic,, raoac,, napaitepoo, in the Cretan dialect, 1936 tduvco 
in the Heraclean Tables and elsewhere, OKiapoc,, 9paaiv, in 
Pindar; and innumerable examples of a similar kind. H, either 
as a contraction of EE, or a lengthening of E, occurs in many 
instances in the place of EI in the other dialects (the reverse 
took place among the Boeotians), as in noir\, nArjoov, urjoov, 1937 
6'pnoc,, Auvcnoc, (Alcman), KO0^fjv, KatoiKfjv (Theocritus, and 
the Byzantine Decree in Demosthenes 1938 ), Sripocc, for Sefpac, 
in the treaty of the Latians in Crete, 1939 x^ipe^ m Cretan, and [423] 
also used by Alcman, xfjvoc, or Tfjvoc, in Alcman and others; 
TCenovBnc,, dnoAooAn Theocritus and the Heraclean tables: and 
thus in contractions from AEI, H has frequently preponderated 
over A, as in the pure Doric form opfjv, 1940 r) vcapSm naSfj 
Sophron; 1941 although it must also be allowed that the diphthong 



1932 See Welcker ad Alcman. fragm. 65. epivya Sophron. iyuvya, the Megarian 
in Aristoph. Acharn. 736. 764. 775. 

1933 Tab. Heracl. Comp. Apollon. de Adverb, p. 563. 

1934 Aristoph. Ach. 787. 

1935 Vol. I. p. 375. note f. 

1936 Hesychius in v. Inscript. and see Koen ad Greg. C. p. 305. 

1937 Aristoph. Lysist. 1174, 1320. and Phavorinus Eel. p. 156. Dindorf. 

1938 



De Corona p. 255. 



1939 Chishull Ant. Asiat. p. 134. 

1940 Koen ad Greg. C. p. 229. 

1941 Ap. Apollon. de Pronom. p. 343. C. Mus. Crit. vol. II. p. 563. Compare 
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AE was contracted into H, as in Spr|, &c. rjpai for dpai, 1942 and 
eviKn for eviKae in a Laconian inscription in Leake's Morea, vol. 
III. Inscript. n. 71.: 1943 to which instances we should probably 
add the following cases of crasis, xrjv, KrjTti, xr|K. The reverse 
of this, which we find in the words net in Sophron, 1944 and onei 



Maittaire p. 227. 

1942 Etymol. M. p. 434, 51. Koen ubi sup. p. 185. 

1943 'Evivcri for evmae also occurs in a poetical inscription, which was contained 
in Boeckh's Corp. Inscript. No. 17, but can now be safely amended from a 
better copy in Ross Inscript. Grec. Ined. fascie. 1. n. 55. It runs as follows, 
with a few supplements. 

...00NANE6HKE 
T£]NTEAIZXYAAO[c 
eiOITOZTOIZAAM 
OZIOIZENAEOAO 
IE: TETPAKITE[a 
nAAIONNIKEKAI 
AIZTONOIIAITA[v 

It should be read as follows: 

... 9uv dve9r|K£ rfjvrea. 
"IaXuAAoc. ©ioitoc. rote. Sapoaioic. ev aeOAoic,, 
TETpdia te airaSiov viKn xai 5i<; tov oitAiTav. 

"So and so (probably Ischylus himself) has offered up the arms. Ischylus, 
the son of Theops, was conqueror in the public games (of Argos), four times 
in the stadion, and twice in the hoplite race." Qioip is Doric for 0eot[); and 
OTtdSiov for ardSiov is cited as Doric, as well as ^Eolic. 

1944 Ap. Ammon. p. 122. Mus. Crit. vol. II. p. 566. 
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in a Corcyrean inscription 1945 for nfj and 6mr\, is a remarkable 
variety. The Dorians, consistently with their love for the pure and 
long A, were equally partial to the 0. This letter frequently forms 
the original sound, as in the accusative case Apyeicoc,, Argivos; 
and hence the abbreviated form Beoc, for Beobc, in Cretan and 
Coan 1946 inscriptions, and in Theocritus, was probably formed 
by an elision of the characteristic vowel, as beanoxac, in the first 
declension. We frequently also find use made of the vowel as 
a prolongation of 0, instead of the common form OY, produced 
by the elision of consonants: thus in the form of the participle 
feminine in eoaoc, used in Crete and Peloponnesus, and also in [424] 
the Heraclean Tables, whilst the softer form in 010a, where oi 
was also derived from ovt (as in the third person plural vcaoiow, 
and in the masculine participle xvtycac,), was perhaps peculiar to 
Sicily. also, when followed by E, overpowers the latter letter, 
and is changed into Q, as for instance in KoiAdJooa (a mountain 
near Phlius), Acorpov, utcvoov for unvoev, Laconian forms in 
Aristophanes, ncciicoxoc,, and similar words in the Heraclean 
Tables; though whether this is the case when the E precedes 
the is doubtful, for in euopKOOOi and similar forms in Cretan 
inscriptions, it is EQ, not EO, which is contracted into 0. In this 
case EO is generally contracted into EY, or it is changed into 10, as 
EQ into 10; thus uoyfouec,, Auxvocpopfovtec, in the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes (according to the old reading), enaivico, 6uicoue0a 
ib., avioxioov for rjvioxeoov in the Laconian inscription in Leake, 
No. 71. with which compare eu[ievioo in the oath of the Latians, 
npa^{o[iev in the decree of the Istionians, and nauooxiw in the 
Heraclean Tables. 1947 In the above cases there is no reason 
for assuming any other changes, than from EO into 10 and EO 



1945 Dodwell's Travels vol. II. p. 503. Mustoxidi pp. 188. 193-7. 

1946 An inscription of the island of Cos in the Mem. de l'Acad. des Inscriptions 
torn. XL VII. p. 325. has roc, Bsoc,. roc, avSpwitwc,, roc, aAAwc,, Epicharmus as 
corrected by Hermann, ap. Diog. Laert. III. 11, 17. 

1947 Chishull Aut. As. Compare Koen ad Greg. C. p. 220. 
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into 10, as the Dorians appear to have been very unwilling to 
tolerate E with 0; the short I, however, before the lengthened 
must have been particularly suited to their ears. The long 
A in 'AAku&v, 'AtpeiSoc, 'Ayr\o\Xa<;, Ttpatoc, was without doubt a 
thick sound between A and 0, for which there was no distinct 
character. The Spartan dialect frequently has OY for Y (which 
change regularly occurs in the Boeotian dialect), as Sfcpoupa for 
yecpupa (Hesychius in v.), cpouU; for q>voiy<^ (Valck. ad Adoniaz, 
p. 276.), uouoiSSoo for uu0{(oo (ibid. p. 279.), (poua£;ip (vol. I. 
p. 384. note f.), uouvcop for uuxoc; (Koen p. 343.), KaunouAnp, 
a species of olive-tree (in Hesychius), derived, I believe, from 
KduTCTOOV u'Anv, vcdpoua for vcdpua (Hesych. in v.); ouSpaivei, 
TtepiKaBoapei according to Hesych. for uSpocivei, touvn for au 
(Hesych.), ansooova for dmeauv in the letter of Hippocrates 
(compare Coray ad Plut. Alcib. 28.). 01 for Y is only found in 
[425] no{0ioi, according to Photius. 

5. The consonants in the Doric dialect were in some cases 
so brought together as to give the words a roughness which was 
avoided in other dialects, and consequently it possessed more 
of that ancient fulness of consonants which was preserved with 
greater fidelity in the Latin language than in the Greek; partly 
from the neglect of that law, which was so constantly observed 
by all the dialects of the Greek, that every word should end 
either with a vowel or semi-vowel. The Doric has at least the 
ancient form of the participle uBevc, (Lat. ns, in ancient Gothic 
ants), which is quoted as a Cretan and Argive form; 1948 and the 
preposition eve, for in with the accusative (into), which in other 
dialects was changed into dc,; but in the Doric it became, by the 
omission of the final Z, ev in the sense of into, as in Crete and in 
Pindar, 1949 although Cretan inscriptions of considerable antiquity 
have eic;, which appears to have been the usual Laconian form. 



1948 Herodianus in the Hortus Adon. p. 209. 



1949 phavorinus p. 283. Dindorf. Eustath. ad II 9'. p. 722. 60. Gregorius p. 355. 
Koen ad 1. Maittaire p. 330. 
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Thus also the Cretans and Argives formed the future in onevoco, 
merely throwing out 5, as a x is properly omitted in uBevc;. 1950 
The Rhegians adopted the same usage from the Messenians. 1 
It is clear that the organs of the ancient Doric race were better 
fitted for this rough pronunciation than the more delicate ones of 
the other Greeks, who even changed the Roman Hortensius into 
'OpTrjoioc;. The same remark may be applied to the word lictKapc; 
in Alcman (fragm. 66.), and some similar forms. 

Another more striking characteristic of the Doric dialect is 
the aversion to E, the o&v x{(35aAov; hence the Doric lyric 
poets, Lasus and others, wrote poems without that letter; a 
practice in direct contradiction with the partiality shown by 
the Ionians for that sound. To this principle may be traced 
various other peculiarities: first, the interchange of Z and T, 
which, however, is on the whole merely a relic of the original 
dialect, as in the adjectives eviauuoc, and tcAoutioc;, 1952 in xv [426] 
or xov, tu, in teaaapeq, quatuor, in the third persons 5{5am, 
9ati, which still retain this form in Sanscrit (while in the Latin 
and German languages T is always the last letter of this third 
person). Also in the name of Neptune the Doric was doubtless 
the original form, having the same root as tiovtoc;, noxa\io<;; 
the original form was nouSac, (in Epicharmus and Sophron 1953 ), 
and the Megarian in Aristophanes says IloraSac;; so also the 
Corinthians; and hence their colony noteiSoaa, 1954 noteiSav 
(from noteiSdcov) was the Spartan and the Rhodian form. 1955 It 



1950 Herodian et Eustath. ubi sup. Etym. M. p. 302. 2 where for ojtevSw and 
OTt£i5u the sense everywhere requires anevaixi and OTieioa). 

1951 Etymol. M. p. 135. 45. Etymol. Gud. p. 73. 44. where the same correction 
should be made. 

1952 Etym. M. p. 156. 17. 

1953 Herodian. p. 10. ed. Dindorf. 

1954 See Thiersch Act. Monac. II. 3. p. 393. In the town of noo£i5uvia 
I1AIETON, Achffians of Sybaris joined the Trcezenians, and hence the common 
form of the name. 

1955 Xenoph. Hell. III. 3. 2. Aristid. Or. Rhod. vol. II. p. 346. 
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is singular that in some cases the Dorians also used Z for T, as 
aaxec, for Tfjirec;, 1956 corresponding to which we find oduepov in 
Pindar, Theocritus, and the Tarentine dialect (a word, according 
to Hesychius, synonymous with vuv); the aa for td of the 
Megarians, and this latter for riva is the same change. 1957 It 
was this aversion to Z, noticed above, which led the Spartans 
in the double consonants ZT, ZK, Zn, to reject the Z and double 
the other consonant; hence the Laconian forms KTircocp for 
vcrio-cnc,, ercccv for ec, t&v, aunircap for aiaqnaTac;, 1958 avcxop for 
aoKC-c;. 1959 Valckenser lays down the following rule: "literam Z 
Lacones in sequentem consonantem non liquidam mutant" and 
of this change he finds traces in the Tarentine dialect, to which 
we may add, that Hecate, according to Hesychius, was there 
called a9parcoc,, i.e. a9pa0TO(;. The most interesting example 
of this change in the Spartan dialect is the form arraai for 
&vdaTr|0i (derived from ANTTAZI), in which word more than 
three Laconisms are discernible. With this point is immediately 
connected the change of Z, i.e. ZA into AA, for instance in 
verbs in (co, Laconice — 55co, many instances of which occur 
in the Lysistrata and Acharneans of Aristophanes. There is 
[427] no evidence of the same change occurring in verbs whose 

characteristic is T; although the Dorians were induced by analogy 
and a partiality to the letter S to introduce the termination c;oo, 
where the characteristic letter was not r but A, which is evident 
by the formation of the substantive KaQirma^xc, (as should be 
read in Hesychius for KaQinxa^), SeiKnAiKTOCc;, &c. 1960 Even 
in the Laconian dialect, however, the soft sound of ZA is used 
instead of AA, as ayics&zo, ueAioSouevoc,, tpdneoSa in Alcman, 



1956 Maittaire p. 349; and compare the inscription of Gela in Castelli p. 84. 

1957 Etymol. M. p. 157. 48. p. 167. 37. 

1958 Vol. II. p. 35, note a. 

1959 Valckensr ad Adoniaz. p. 287. cf. ad Eurip. Phcen. 1671. 

1960 Above, p. 349. note e. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "regular 
players," starting "Although the Spartans."] Compare Buttmann Gr. Gr. vol. I. 
p. 382. 
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and in the pretended apophthegm of Lycurgus, dv ntooxoi uevnte 
xai \ir\ ueaSoo (i.e. ixd^co) atepoc; Borripa) epdn vafjuev. 1961 It 
would however be erroneous to suppose, with regard to the 
mode in which this transition was effected, that the sound of Z, 
when already formed, passed into AA or ZA. The ancient dialect 
appears to have had a separate A, pronounced with a peculiar 
compression of the mouth; the Dorians in several cases, agreeing 
with the Ionians, added the Z, and formed either Z, where the 
sounds were more combined, or ZA. In other cases the Dorians 
merely gave additional force to the A. With the Cohans there was 
scarce any distinction between the harsh and the common A, as 
in Aeuc, for Zeuc,, Suyoc, for (uyoc, &c; in the same manner Zeuc, 
in the Latin became Deus, p{(a radix, 6(co odor} 962 and hence 
the long Z was wanting in that language; but the peculiarity 
of the original sounds of this consonant is evident from the 
circumstance that the Latins substituted for it I; for example in 
jugum from (uyoc,, major from uef^oov, &c; in like manner the 
iEolic dialect interchanged 5ia and (a, xap^d, xapSia. 1963 The 
change of the last letters of verbs ending in -ooco into -(oo in the 
Tarentine dialect, instead of rcco like the other Dorians, as dvd^co 
for dvdooco, is quite peculiar to that town. 1964 [428] 

6. Another mode of avoiding the sound of Z was to omit it 
altogether. This suppression was made at an early date in the third 
person plural, which consequently retained a nearer resemblance 
to the original form in the Doric than in the Ionico-Attic dialect, 
in which the preservation of Z soon caused the NT to be dropped. 



1961 Ap. Plutarch. Lye. 19. less correctly in Apophth. Lucon. p. 226. For 
the common reading Eponxripev Valckenaer ad Adoniaz. p. 258. conjectures 
Kpateri, Haitinger in Act. Monac. vol. III. 3. pag. 311. pxaSwv — spars r\\xev. 

1962 See Schneider's Latin Grammar, vol. I. p. 385. 

1963 On the other hand the High German dialect changed the Greek sound of A 
into Z; e.g. Sevca, zehen, 5uu, zwo, ScbcruAoc., ztihe, Scbcpu, ziihre, Seivcvuvoa 
zeigen, dis — zer — &c. See Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, vol. I. p. 586. 

1964 Etym. M. p. 605. 43. Heraclides ap. Eustath. ad Od. k'. p. 1654. Phavorinus 
p. 444. Dindorf. Koen ad Greg. p. 613. 
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Examples of this, as nevvcovn, dmoSiScavti, Kexdvavu, aiveovu 
(bhavanti, in Sanscrit, corresponding to the ancient high German 
ant; the Boeotians wrote -oovBi, -av6i) are found in all the Doric 
inscriptions; yet Alcman uses the termination -ouoi as well as 
the ancient form. Sometimes this elision of a lengthened the 
preceding vowel, as in ITnpecpoveia Lacon. for nepoecpovda, 
according to Hesychius, with which we may compare nfjpii; for 
nepSii; in the Cretan dialect (ibid.); also npevyeuTac;, TtpevyvoToc;, 
Ttpevytlia in Cretan inscriptions for npEO$Evrr\<;, &c; the Argives 
also used r for B in nepyeic;. (See Hesychius.) Concerning the 
omission of Z before O, e.g. , cpiv for ocpiv, in the Laconic dialect, 
see Koen p. 254.; the Syracusans changed the place of the Z, 
and converted ZOIN into OZIN, i.e. \Jnv. This aversion to Z also 
appeared in the substitution of the aspirate for this consonant, 
in which change the pure Doric dialect is directly at variance 
with the Latin, in which the aspirate was often replaced by I, 
for example, aAc,, sal, r)ui, semi, u'A.Hn, sylva, 1965 &c. The 
Laconians, on the other hand, used uood, instead of uoooa, and on 
the same principle uwiKa, music, as also in the participles kA.£00&, 
EKAmcod, &c, to which we may add Spuocov for opiinoov, as in 
Aristophanes; also noifj&c,, nad, (3(wp for i'acoc;, 1966 (3ouoa for 
(3ouaoa; 1967 the same usage also prevailed among the Argives, 
as we learn from Dercyllus, among the Eretrians, who borrowed 
it from the Eleans, and also among the Pamphylians; with whom 
several Argive and Rhodian peculiarities of dialect appear to 
[429] have been preserved. 1968 Lastly, with this aversion to Z is 

connected the rhotacismus, which we have already observed in 



1965 rpj^g same t enc [ enC y ma y b e traced in the German, as in Salz, Siiss, Sitz for 
aAc., r|5u, e'Soc.. 

1966 Valckenasr ad Adon. p. 277. 

19 Vol. II. p. 310, note t. This explains the Kuvooupecov cpuAr) in recent 
Laconian inscriptions (Corp. Inscript. vol. I. p. 609.); it stands for Kuvooupewv, 
i.e. Kuvoooupewv. For the same reason Hesych. in Eurprfi'ouc. calls this form 
Doric for Eurpnaiouc.; the word was pronounced Eurpnioi. 
1968 Etymol. M. pag. 391. 13. Eustath. ad II. X. pag. 844. 7. Maittaire p. 199. 
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the Spartan and Elean dialect, and of which the interpreters of 
the decree against Timotheus, 1969 particularly Casaubon, have 
collected many examples. Of these I will only cite eniyeAaoTrip, 
the mocker; xaAAfap, an ape (Hesych. in vv. comp. Boeckh 
Exp. Pind. Pyth. II. p. 251); KiAAaKTr]p, an ass-driver (Pollux 
VII. 13. 56.); adpip, a palm-branch (Hesych.); rip, ric;, (ib. and 
in the Elean Rhetra), itaAaiop (Aristoph. Lys. 988.), atop Oeoq, 
nop itouc;, vevcup venue;, (36u(k>p a kind of flute (Hesych. in vv.). 
Whether in the oblique cases Z could always be changed into P is 
uncertain, since, besides the Elean Rhetra, no genuine monument, 
and only a few and obscure glosses, afford any information on 
the point. However, du' dpxdp for air' dpxac, (according to 
Koen's conjecture ad Gregor. p. 283.) is an instance, as also the 
Cretan teop for cou (Hesych.), where the pronoun is declined, 
as euouc;, eueoc;, eueuc, in Epicharmus. 1970 We may observe that 
generally the Latin is in this respect very different from the pure 
Doric; though it resembles it in some words. Thus the Laconian 
dicer] p is the Latin actor, and in gubernator we see the Doric 
form Ku(3epvatrip, and so in other instances. 1971 

7. Notwithstanding this fuga sibili — this aversion to the Z — to 
which almost all the changes mentioned in the last two sections 
may be traced — yet the Doric dialects always retained in the first 
person plural the final Z from the ancient language (as is proved 
by the Latin -mus); 1972 and Laconians, Megarians, and Doric 
Sicilians said rJKOU.ec;, diropeou.ee;, &c. It does not appear that in 
the Doric dialect any original consonant passed into Z, except 0; 
and this change probably arose from a desire to soften the harsh 
sound of the aspirate. Instances of this Laconism in Alcman 



j 3. 

1970 Apollon. de Pronom. pag. 355. A. Buttmann Gr. Gr. vol. I. p. 294. 

1971 In High German Rhotacism is very prevalent, although, according to 
Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. I. pp. 802, 825, it succeeded in the place 
of the S; and the German article der clearly corresponds with that which must 
have been the original Doric article, viz. top. 

1972 j ne anc j ent High German likewise always has — mis in the same person. 
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('Acavoci, £.or\K£, adAAev, aaAaaaoiaeSoiaav), in the Lysistrata 
[430] (rjvae, eXar\, cvyeiv, uouofSSeiv, &c), and the grammarians 

(e.g. civKcccEuSei, Kaoaipnov, for vcaBoapnaov, according to 
Koen, Kaoapeueiv, according to Valckenser) are well known, 
and particularly cdbc, dvrip; comp. Valckenser, p. 277, sqq. 
who has treated this point with great ability. Also in Hesychius, 
ouu(3oua5ei, vmepuaxeT (for 0uu(k>n0eT) we should probably 
write 0uu(3ouaoei (otherwise Hemsterhuis), and KaaeXaxiaax, 
KocOicoci, ibid, is from ekXa, 'ika, vcdBeSpa, sella; whence 
eAari^eiv, KaOeAau^eiv, sederefacio. In this respect the colonists 
of Sparta at Tarentum did not follow the idiom of their mother 
city; as they said OuAccKi^ew, not cuAocKi^ew, to beg: 1913 the 
Rhodians also retained the original in epu0{(3n (Strabo XIII. p. 
613. Eustath. ad II. a. 34.): in Cretan this change only occurs 
in oeivai for Beivai in Hesychius, and in oioc, in the treaty of 
the Olontians: for Corinth may be cited Efoucpoc, for Seooocpoc;, 
according to Phavorinus, p. 403. Dindorf; for Sicyon perhaps 
oeipov, Bepiatpov, Hesych. and also ariai for 6piod, Schol. 
Apoll. R.h. II. 1172. That the Eleans were acquainted with this 
variety has been shown above. 

8. In general the Dorians had less inclination to aspirated 
consonants than the other tribes of Greece, and therefore in many 
respects their dialect remained nearer to the primitive language. 
Thus the Lacedaemonians and Cretans said duni for a\i(pl (Koen 
ad Greg. p. 344), the latter in the derivative a\mex\^„ the former 
in duneoai, (above, p. 332, note f. [Transcriber's Note: This is the 
footnote to "orthography," starting "For instance, MOYZO."]) in 
duTCircap (p. 35, note a. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote 
to "d^Tti-rcapec,," starting "I. q. d]icpicrtdvT£(;."]) dun{0upov 
in Hesychius; a\i(pap\ievr\, SixeAAa, Hesych. utrinque aptata, 
makes an exception. So also the Thessalians called the river 
'Auqnppuooc;, 'AupHppuooc, (Schol. Apoll. Rh. I. 51); and the 



6auAaKi(j£iv, Blomfield, Classical Journal, vol. IV. p. 387. 
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same, according to the general rule (vol. I. p. 3, note g.), must be 
Macedonian and Latin. Some instances of K for X in the Cretan, 
Laconian, and Sicilian dialect, see in Koen p. 340, sqq.; Pindar's 
5eK£00ai is probably also Doric, as well as in the Heraclean 
Tables. According to Hesychius in evnXovxov, the Dorians 
called the baskets in which the ouAoxutai were carried 6A(3aKt]ia, 
where 6A.(3d is oi>Xr], and the termination -Kf]ia is probably 
formed from xew, unless (as is probable) we should correct [431] 
-Xrjia here and in the word 6A.(3dxiov, where Deinolochus (the 
Sicilian) is quoted as authority. (Compare Suidas in 5ep(3i0Trjp.) 
The aspirate by itself is absent from the words dysoijai, 1974 
dynaixopoc, and the names Ayic,, AyrjoavSpoc;, 'AynafnoAic;, and 
'AynoiAaoc, (Ion. 'HynaiAeooc,); originally perhaps all these names 
had the digamma, as Bayoc,, a general Lacon. in Hesychius. 
The aspirate was also neglected by the Lacedaemonians in the 
pronoun duec,, duoov; 1975 as well as by the Cretans, as is evident 
from the words I10PTAME, i.e. nopti a\ie, in an inscription 
(Chishull, p. 115. 10.), and by the Dorians. In the word idAAco 
likewise the lene breathing is Doric, as is shown by diudAAeiv 
in Thucyd. V. 77: and the Syracusan name 'EnidAnq (Demetrius 
Ttepi 'Epunvefac;, § 157. Eustath. ad II. e. p. 571. Rom.). On the 
other hand the digamma was retained nearly as much among the 
Lacedaemonians and other Dorians, as by most of the iEolians; 
among the Dorians, however, it generally assumed the form of 
B. See Etymol. M. p. 308. 26. Gudian. p. 104. 12. 1 will only cite 
a few examples. The Laconian word for "splendour" was (3eA.a, 
■eAa (Hesychius), i.e. e'An, whence by the prefix a, signifying 
an union or number, the word d(3eAioc; (aMeAIOE) was formed, 
literally "a collection or mass of brightness;" the Cretan and 
Pamphylian name for the sun (Hesychius; compare Hemsterhuis 
ad Hesych. in 0d(3aKOv). 1976 The Greek or iEolic word for the 



1974 ayfyzcn is the best reading in Aristoph. Lysist. 1314. 

1975 See Reisig. Synt. Critic, p. 14. 

1976 ■ 



' I feel now considerable doubt whether dMsAioc,, a(3£Aioc, really comes 
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"ear" was auac,, in Latin auris, in Doric coMac; (like Kanncotaq 
for KatanauTnc;), whence the Laconian word e^co(3d5ia {i.e. 
e^ooHdua) evcoua, in Hesychius. In warcoBrjaoo, dvcouaouai, 
Doric according to Photius, the digamma is lost, as well as in the 
[432] Tarentine contraction dta, Hesychius. From the root AAlHo, 

to burn, are derived the Laconian forms 5d(3ei, Kauetai (vulg. 
KaBntai, otherwise Hemsterhuis), eK5d(3n, evcauBe; SdjkAoc;, 
SaAoc, in Hesychius; also tup SdHiov in Alcman, fragm. 76. ed. 
Welcker. In Crete also we find the forms dpY|5d)v for dnSoov, 
(3aAiKia>Tr|c; for r|AiKia>Tr|c;, (3aiKa for aTvca or sdv (Hesychius 
and Koen ad Greg. p. 251.); according to the same grammarian 
the Cretans called their shields AaT(3ai, i.e. ljevje, the left; thus by 
a reverse analogy the Greeks said nap' acrciSa for "to the left." 
The Laconian word for "the dawn," was aHoZ (also retained 
in uipyd(3cop, Auvcocpcoc,, Hesych. i.e. pvcry-dHcoc;), among the 
other Greeks HOZ: and as from the latter form the name of the 
east-wind eupoc, was derived (answering to (ecpupoc,, oc, ex (ocpou 
irvev), so from the Doric dHooc; came the word aupa, which had 
in this dialect the peculiar sense of "morning;" hence evaupoo 
itpcov, KpfJTeq, and d(3w, AdKeoveq, Hesychius. At Argos the 
digamma occurs in w(3ea for (I)d {ova) Hesych.; at Hermione a 
double digamma in (3eu5oc, for e'Soc,, ayaA.ua, Etymol. M. p. 195. 
52.; at Syracuse in e(3aoov for eaaov, which was also a Laconian 
form, ib. p. 308. 26. Hesych. 

9. If we except the changes of the vowels, semivowels, 
and aspirates, there are not many others peculiar to the Doric 
dialect, since the medice and tenues were seldom inverted, and 



from eAr|, UeXa. The original form was, without doubt, ZABeAIOZ, whence 
Sol in Latin, Sol in Icelandish, Saule in Lithuanian (a language which has a 
remarkable resemblance to the Greek). Hence in Greek 'A BeAIOZ, in Homer 
softened into r|eAioc., afterwards among the Dorians aAioc., in Attic fjAioc.. Now 
it seems doubtful whether this a, or ZA can be considered as the a conjunctions, 

as in dSeAcpedc., or whether EA BeAIOE should not rather be considered as a 
separate root. 
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not often letters which are not cognate. It is worthy of remark 
that the Dorians frequently changed both B and r into A, the 
former in SeAxov, good, compared with (3eA.Ti.ov, and 65eA.6c, for 
ofteAoc;; 1977 the latter in 5a for yd, 5evo<; for yevoc,, Sfcpoupa 
for yecpupa in Laconian, Seukoc, for yXvKVC, in iEtolian, which 
likewise was preserved in the Latin dulcis. l97S I should also 
remark that ne5a for uetd is pure Doric, as is proved by Alcman 
ap. Athen. X. p. 416 A. the Laconian word neSeupa, utepov, 
in Hesychius, neSdHoiKoi for uetoikoi in an Argive inscription 
(Boeckh. No. 14.), and the Corcyrsean inscription in Mustoxidi, [433] 
torn. II. p. 70. (as it appears.) 

The Doric dialect is also marked by a strong tendency 
to the omission of letters both in composition and flexion. 
In composition the prepositions Kara, dvd, nori become 
monosyllables by the suppression of the last vowel: and even with 
the first syllable short in Ka(3aivcov, Alcman. fragm. 34. Kdnetov, 
Pindar. Olymp. VIII. 48. compare Hesychius in Kd(3A.r|iia and 
Kafiaox. The Venus dii(3oA.oyripa of Sparta (Pausan. III. 18. 
1.) has been already explained from dva(3dAAeiv to yfipaq, as 
also Zeuc, vcowutcoTac, (ib. III. 22. 1.) as Zeuc, KaTomauTnc,. 
KdxKr|, xdBeuSe, Laconice in Hesychius, shortened by apocope 
from vcdKKr|0i, i.e. KOCTaKeiOi, as eu(3n for qi(3nci in Aristoph. 
Lys. 1303. In conjugation the Dorians frequently shortened the 
ancient longer forms by apocope, and not, like the other cases, 
by contraction; as in the infinitives 56uev for 56\ie\ia\, eiuev 
or rjuev for fjujievia, &c. the uncontracted form being seldom 
used, as fjuevai Aristoph. Ach. 775., dAe^euevai, Thucyd. V. 
77., or the contracted, as aKipcoBfjvai in Sophron. ap. Etym. M. 
p. 717, ext. and in Alcman. fragm. 23, Welcker is probably 



1977 Ptolem. Hephsest. ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 486.; comp. Toup, ad Hesych. vol. 
IV. pag. 165. Gregor. Corinth, p. 235.; the Megarian in Aristoph. Ach. 796.; 
the Delphian Inscription in Boeckh No. 1690.; Epicharmus ap. Athen. VIII. p. 
362 B.C. 65oAvcori a Cretan form according to Hesychius. 

1978 Schol. iEschyl. Theb. 367. Schol. Nicand. Ther. 625. 
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right in changing xocpfjBai into xapfjvai. Also the shortened third 
persons of the aorists, Sisyvov in the Heraclean Tables, e'Sov 
(Corp. Inscript. No. 1511.), dveBev (ib. No. 29.), 5\eXeyev 
in the decree of the Oaxians, 5\eXeyr\v in that of the Istronians; 
as well as the infinitives in ev and the second persons in £<;, for 
eiv and £iq, and many other similar changes. The forms ei'ueiv, 
y£Y oveiv are not merely Agrigentine; the former also occurs in 
an inscription (probably of Rhodes) in Chandler, p. 14. No. 38: 
the Sicilian adverbs too, toutoj (toutoj Qa\ieQa Sophron. fragm. 
34. Mus. Crit. vol. II. p. 347.) for noQev, xovxoQev, also come 
under this head. Ammonius adds nuc; for noae and not for n60e. 

10. With regard to the differences of syntax, we may remark 
that the article was much used by the Dorians; as is evident 
from several passages in the Spartan choruses in the Lysistrata of 
[434] Aristophanes. 1979 It may be also observed that the article occurs 

very frequently in all the early monuments of Doric nations; 1980 
and that in the Doric poetry, particularly of Alcman, it was 
first introduced into the literature of Greece: the earlier language 
having been quite destitute of it. Hence perhaps it may be inferred 
that it was the Dorians who introduced the general use of the 
article; which would afford some idea of the changes which the 
Greek language experienced in consequence of the revolution 
caused by the Doric invasion. 

Every dialect has peculiar words; but it is remarkable when 
these are radical forms, expressing very common ideas, and when 
they are quite foreign to the other dialects of the same language. 
This at least is true of the Laconian word xdoc,, xdioc,, axouoc,, 
"good" (Aristoph. Lys. 90, 1157. Hesychius in &xoua, where 



1979 See Reisig. Synt. Critic, p. 16. 

1980 For instance, a Hpdrpa toTc, MaAsioic,, TapyeToi aveQev tw Ai, &c: 
among the treaties in Thucydides the Doric documents always roi ApyeToi, the 
Athenian ApyeToi, &c. — also the form a Znapza which so frequently occurs 
(ou yctp rarrptov to Iitctpta, Tyrtaeus; a^iwc, tfjc, I,napir\c„ Thuc. I. 86. &c), 
belongs to the same class. 
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Heinsius would without reason omit the a, Theocrit. VII. 4.), of 
kooc,, "large" (Etymol. M. p. 396. 29.), which words stand quite 
isolated in the common language: also Afjv, "to wish" (Koen. p. 
252. Maittaire p. 278.), and udco, "I think," "I seek," are pure 
Doric forms; the latter a Laconian and Sicilian word, see Toup 
Emend, in Suid. vol. I. p. 462. Meineke Euphorion. p. 162. 1981 

11. As yet we have considered the Doric dialect in general, 
as spoken by the whole race, only marking out the Laconian 
as its purest variety; we will now annex a brief list of those 
shades of difference which can be perceived in the language of 
the several states. The broad peculiarities of the Doric dialect 
of Laconia are partly known from the remains of Alcman (who 
however avoided in his poetry such harsh forms as ucod for uuJoa, 
Aancoa for Amcoaa or AutoTaa, and never uses Z for P, &c); and [435] 
more fully from the Spartans in the Lysistrata. On comparing 
these with the Spartan and Argive treaty in Thucydides V. 
77., there is indeed a general agreement; yet in this document 
the contractions dvaipouvtac;, nevTnKovTaeTn, Sovcfj, noAei (but 
noAieai and auTonoAaec,), also ep{(oi and SiKd^eoBai, together 
with coc, in the accusative of the substantives, but ouc; of the 
adjectives, can hardly be considered as pure Doric; nor is there 
any instance of the change of Z into the aspirate, and Z for 
only in the word cici). With regard to the indiscriminate use 
of Q and OY our copies of Thucydides are not much authority: 
for these two sounds were not distinguished in the writing of 
the time, being both expressed by 0; and it is probable that 
some forms have been modified either by Thucydides or his 
copyists, or both. On the whole, however, it is probable that 



1981 I may incidentally remark that the consideration of the word p.dw, and its 
derivatives, shows how little ground there is for the notion that the Muses were 
originally Ionic deities: does not the word \xovoa, incorrectly formed from 
p.waa, the feminine participle of p.dw, distinctly prove that the word, and also 
the idea, were transferred from a different branch of the Greek language and 
nation? 
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the popular dialect of Peloponnesus, which is preserved in all its 
harshness in the famous treaty of the Eleans, was about the time 
of the Peloponnesian war softened down in public documents 
and treaties. Thus in a Lacedaemonian inscription of later date, 
we still find the ancient forms OTatepac;, ccvywccicx;, apyupio, 
MiKCCTi, Sapixoc; OKTavcauoc;, from a restoration, but also xiAiouc, 
5ap[iKOUcJ, Corp. Inscript. No. 1511. In the Spartan decree 
preserved by Plutarch in his Life of Lysander c. 14., we should 
probably write, ravza KA Speovcec; rav elpdvav e'xovte, a xp*1 
AONTEZ veal tax; (puydSac, dvevtec,. nepi rav vacov too n\r\Qso<; 
okoiov ti KATHNEI Sovceoi, tauta noieete, as has been partly 
emended by Haitinger Act. Monac. vol. III. p. 3 1 1. In the time of 
Pyrrhus much of the ancient peculiarity of the dialect was still in 
existence, although in the following saying all the forms are not 
those of the ancient Laconian language, aa uev ecci xv ye Beoc,, 
ouSev ]xr\ nd0oo[iev, ov yap, dSuceuuev; aa 5' avBpconoc,, eaetai 
Kai rev Kappcov aAAoq, Plutarch. Pyrrh. 26. The remains of it in 
the decrees of the Eleutherolacones and Spartans in the time of 
the emperors are less considerable. That the Messenians retained 
the ancient idiom, from ancient recollections, or perhaps from 
affectation, was remarked above, p. 414, note c. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "Messenians of Sicily," starting 
[436] "The coins."] The Argive dialect has been more than once 

observed to agree with the Cretan, a correspondence which may 
be even traced in unimportant particulars; thus the name of the 
Argive (3aAAaxpd5ai (above, p. 355. note n [Transcriber's Note: 
There is no such footnote on that page.]), was derived from 
dxpdq, which Hermonax ap. Schol. Nicand. Ther. 512. calls 
a Cretan, and Hesychius a Laconian word. The grammarians 
likewise particularly remark that in the Argive dialect I was 
frequently changed into N, as in uevtov for uevtoi (Argive and 
Cretan, Maittaire p. 255), aiev, evvaTOC, (Etymol. M. p. 402, 
2.) cpasvvoc, (see Boeckh Not. crit. ad Pind. Olymp. I. 6.); the 
Sicilians in many cases made the contrary change — the Rhegini, 
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however, the same as the Argives (Etymol. M. p. 135, 45. Gud. 
73, 44.); which peculiarity they had evidently borrowed from the 
Messenians. Dercyllus wrote in the ancient Argive dialect; see 
Etymol. M. p. 391, 20. above, p. 385, note c. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "Ionians and Athenians," starting 
"This is only true."] The Cretan has a singularity which does 
not appear to have been observed in any other dialect of Greece, 
viz. of changing A. before a consonant and after e or a into 
v (analogous to the French forms aumone, haubergeon, &c. 
from the German Almosen, Halsberge, &c); thus auooc, for 
aAaoq, auua for aA.ua, likewise auvcuova, auvcav; QevyeaQai 
and euBeiv for QeXyeaQax and eXQelv, according to Hesychius, 
Koen. p. 354. The iEtolian word Seukoc, also shows the same 
formation, as it comes from the ancient root SeAkuc;, dulcis. 
There is an analogous change in the Cretan forms npaiooc, from 
Ilpiavaoc;, and yepoirav, ndnnov (Hesych.) i.e. for yepovtac, 
from yepoov, and directly the reverse of that observed above in 
the termination of the participles uBevc;, &c. where the Cretans 
retained the ancient form uBevc;, which other Greeks softened 
into TiBeiq, &c. The Cretan (3evuov for (JeAuov is paralleled by 
the Sicilian forms r)v6ov and (pivTatoc;. The words peculiar to 
the Cretan town Polyrrhenia, such as cep-cnc, "a crane," auaAAa 
"a partridge," x6u(3a "a crow," (see also Hesychius in xdpa and 
Adrca) are probably remains of an ancient Cydonian language, 
having no affinity with the Greek. See Hoeck's Kreta, vol. I. p. 
146, note b. In the Cretan inscriptions of the beginning of the 
second century before Christ, the ancient dialect is still preserved 
in some words, but not regularly and constantly; peculiarities [437] 
such as auooc, no longer appear: and if they were found in a 
writer named Cypselas, he must have been of a much earlier date 
(Joann. Gramm. ad calc. H. Steph. Thes. Gr. p. 13.). Some 
peculiarities of the Doric dialect of Corinth and Sicyon have 
been noticed above; in general, however, we know little of these 
dialects; but of the Megarian we are better informed by means 
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of the Acharneans of Aristophanes, and this probably gives a 
tolerably correct notion of the Doric of Peloponnesus, except 
Sparta. The Dryopians of Hermione also spoke Doric; at least an 
Hermionean inscription contains such Dorisms as eniSa^oovti, 
norcav tcoAiv, tout; 5e AaTvav 56uev araXav, Boeckh No. 1 193. 
and see others cited vol. I. p. 399, note y. The Rhodians 
still spoke Doric in the time of Tiberius (Sueton. Tiber. 56.), 
and indeed, as Aristides de Cone, boasts, in great purity (see 
Meurs. Rhod. II. 3.). Inscriptions of Cos (in Spon), Calymna 
(Chandler. Inscript. p. 21. No. 58.), Astypalcea, and Anaphce 
(in Villoison's papers) are written in a Doric style, common in 
such monuments. The same was also adopted by the /Eginetans 
after their re-establishment; see the inscription in iEginetica, p. 
136, and the remarks on it in p. 160. Among the inscriptions 
of Corcyra, collected by Mustoxidi, a series might be arranged 
according to the greater and less traces of the Doric dialect; the 
large one in Boeckh's Staatshaushaltung, vol. II. p. 400. contains 
several peculiarities, as, e.g. the imperative Sovtco. In a Thercean 
inscription, containing the will of a certain Epicteta (Boeckh, 
No. 2448.), several pure Dorisms occur, as e.g. the accusative 
plural in oc,, the infinitives ayayeM, 0uev, (Eustathius ad Od. x. 
p. 706. 49. quotes \sysc, for \sys\c, as Thersean); at the same 
time several peculiar forms, such as kar&Keia, avvayayoxsvx', 
and upon the whole there is little archaic in the language. But 
the Byzantine dialect was in the time of Philip, as we know from 
the decree in Demosthenes, rich in Dorisms: not so many occur 
in the more recent inscription in Chandler Inscript. App. p. 
95. No. 10. How much of the language of the surrounding 
[438] nations had been introduced into the Cyrencean dialect cannot be 

determined: according to Hesychius (3piKOC, was the Cyrensean 
word for "ass;" which resembles the Spanish word borrico; 
both probably were derived from Africans. All that we know 
of the Tarentine dialect appears to have been taken from the 
Phlyaces of Rhinthon, who lived in the time of Ptolemy the 
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First; although very different from the ancient Laconian dialect, 
it has many peculiarities: 1982 but besides the vulgar language 
of Tarentum there was also spoken a polished (Attic) dialect, 
which was alone used in public transactions. See Dionys. Hal. 
Exc. p. 2239. ed. Reiske. With regard to the exchange of 
words with the neighbouring Italian nations (above, p. 413, note 
z [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "the Siculians," 
starting "E.g. besides."]), it is sometimes doubtful which party 
borrowed from the other. Thus Alcman uses tcoAtoc, for puis; 
are we to suppose that this word was so early brought over 
from Italy? KdpKapov is used for "prison" by Sophron, for 
"stall" by Rhinthon: it is the same word as the Latin career; 
but possibly both are derived from the Laconian word yepY u P a 
in Alcman. That the Italian Heracleans should have preserved 
the ancient language and writing to the fifth century after the 
building of Rome so faithfully as the famous Heraclean Tables 
show us, is very remarkable. At Syracuse the dialect was nearly 
the same as that in which Epicharmus and Sophron wrote: the 
laws of Diodes too were probably drawn up in this dialect, but 
the circumstance of their requiring an interpreter in the time 
of Timoleon is a proof of the rapid preponderance of the Attic 
language in this city (B. III. ch. 9. § 7.). The language of 
Sophron is also nearer to the common dialect, and less strictly 
Doric than that spoken in Peloponnesus in his time; e.g., he 
always says touc; and not tax;. On the spreading of the Doric 
dialect in Sicily see Castelli Proleg. p. 25. We have not as 
yet touched on the Delphic dialect, the strong Doric character 
of which is proved by an inscription (Boeckh No. 1690.) in [439] 
which 65eAoi and xexopec, occur, and still more, as I believe, 
by a monument of Olymp. 100. 1, which has futures such as 
opKE^eoo &c, the infinitives dnoypd^ev, cpepev, and 0uev, ocikoc 
for edv, navxeaai, iepouvauoveooi, SiavcdTioi, eTuvcocuriacovTi, 



1982 A remarkable agreement of Tarentine, Lacedaemonian, and Cretan words is 
ovarii; anaE, Tarent., apavciov Lacon., apavcn; Cret. in Hesychius. 
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sv for ec, adverbialiter, vcarcdv, eviauuoc,, ne^ncavu, ttottov 
(Boeckh No. 1688.). Besides this, all the prose oracles given 
at Delphi were doubtless written in Doric; as e.g. that in 
Demosth. in Mid. p. 531, and in Macart. p. 1072, that in 
Thuc. V. 16. ( — dpyupea euMvca euAd^ew, is, according to 
the scholiast, a Laconian expression), and the oracle quoted in 
vol. I. p. 199. note p, not xv Aa(3wv veal ran tu KaBf^cov veal 
not tu oiKnaiv (here the sense requires aoyxxXeixx; e^eic,, epcotac,, 
vceAeuoo...) dAiea zs KevcAfjaBai, which, however, was probably 
written in hexameters, since the epic oracles sometimes show 
traces of Dorisms (Herod. IV. 155, 157; compare that given 
to the Lacedaemonians, a (piAoxptlHatfa &c). Plutarch (Pyth. 
Orac. 24. p. 289.) quotes from ancient oracles the expression 
TtupiKaoi (i.e. nupKeoi, as the Delphians themselves were called, 
vol. I. p. 254. note b), opedvac, for dvSpac;, 1983 opeunotac, 
for notduouc;; likewise KpataiTtouc, (Schol. Pind. Olymp. XIII. 
114.) is probably from an oracle: from the Dorisms of the 
vulgar dialect we have ruydSac, for the treasure of Gyges, Herod. 
I. 14, a half-adjective form in -ac,, which occurs frequently in 
Doric, and apua for dpur), "love," Plutarch Amator, 23. The 
name of the month Buoioc, (ap. Plutarch Quaest. Gr. 9. and 
in Delphian inscriptions) was derived by some from Ouoioc;, as 
being a spring-month; it is, however, far more probable that this 
sacred oracular month received its name from Pytho, as UvQxoc;. 
In that case the change of into corresponds with the Laconian 
dialect; but that of n into (3 is peculiar to the Delphians, among 
whom, according to Plutarch, it also occurred in (3iKpoc, for 
TtiKpoc,, and other words. A newly discovered honorary decree 
of Delphi (Ross, Inscript. Graec. ined. Fasc. I. No. 57.) points 
[440] to a closer affinity of the Delphian and iEtolian dialects. We 

find in it the datives dycovoic,, evcuyxavovTOic,, and therefore the 
same metaplasm of declination as among the iEtolians, to whom 



1983 See Lobeck, Aglaoph. vol. 11. p. 846. 
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the grammarians attribute such forms as yepovtoic;, TtaBriuaTOic,. 
The Phoceans appear from the inscriptions to have spoken an 
iEolic dialect, nearly akin to the Doric. A remarkable peculiarity, 
which occurs in inscriptions both of Steiris and Daulis, in the 
territory of the Phoceans, is that the radical vowel of t{6r|ui 
and inui remains unlengthened in the active and passive perfect; 
as in ccvocteOekccvti, dvateBeuevouc;, acpeueva for dvateOeivaai, 
&vaT£0£iuevouc„ acpeiuevn. 



[441] 
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1 . An attempt to ascertain the precise date of mythical events 
would at the present time be considered unreasonable, nor 
would it be better to arrange them according to generations. 
It must however be allowed that the mutual dependence of events 
recorded by mythology can be proved, and by this means, to a 
certain degree, their succession may be satisfactorily traced. We 
shall give a specimen from the work before us. 

The Dorians in Hestiseotis. Worship of Apollo at Tempe b. I. 
ch. l.b. II. ch. 1. 

The Dorians at war with the Lapithse. Taking of (Echalia, b. I. 
ch. 1. §7. b. II. ch. 2. § 1. 

The Dorians in Crete. Worship of Apollo at Cnosus, b. I. ch. 
l.§9.b. II. ch. 1. §5. 

Teucrian Pelagones (Encheleans) in the north of Thessaly, b. 
I. ch. 1. § 10. 

Dorians at the foot of (Eta and Parnassus. Worship of Apollo 
at Lycorea and Pytho, b. I. ch. 2. b. II. ch. 1. § 8. 

The Dorians in alliance with the Trachinians and iEtolians, b. 
I. ch. 2. § 5. 

Taking of Ephyra in Thesprotia. Origin of the Geryonia, b. II. 
ch. 2. § 3. 

War with the Dryopians and transportation of this nation to 
Pytho, b. I. ch. 2. § 4. b. II. ch. 3. § 3. 

Cretan sovereignty of the sea; Cretans in Crisa, Lycia and the 
Troad, b. II. ch. 1. § 6. ch. 2. § 2, 3. 

Worship of Apollo in Bceotia; origin of the Theban traditions 
respecting Hercules, b. II. ch. 3. § 2. ch. 2. § 7. 
[442] Introduction of the mythology of Hercules into Attica by the 

Ionians. Institution of the Pythian Theorise, b. II. ch. 3. § 14. 

Cretans in Megara and Attica. Connection of the religious 
worship of Athens with that of Crete, Delos, and Naxos, ibid. 
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Cretan fortress of Miletus in Caria; temples at Didymi and 
Claros, ibid. § 6. 

Union of the Dorians and iEtolians, b. I. ch. 3. § 9. 

Thessalians and Thesprotians in Pelasgic Argos, Orchomenos, 
p. 476. 

The expelled Magnetes become subjects of the Pythian Apollo, 
b. II. ch. 3. § 4. 

The Boeotians found a new Arne in Bceotia, Orchomenos, ubi 
sup. 

Cadmean Ephyrseans and iEgidae in Athens and Amyclse, ibid. 

Partial emigration of the Dorians from the Tetrapolis, b. I. ch. 
3. 

Emigration of the iEnianes from the Inachus to the district of 
(Eeta, b. I. ch. 2. § 6. 

2. In reckoning from the migration of the Heraclidse 
downwards, we follow the Alexandrine chronology, of which it 
should be observed, that our materials only enable us to restore 
it to its original state, not to examine its correctness. That 
it was chiefly founded upon original records and monuments 
preserved in Peloponnesus, which gave even the years of the 
kings, has been shown above, b. I. ch. 7. § 3. The dates which 
Syncellus has preserved from Eusebius, Eusebius from Diodorus, 
and Diodorus from Apollodorus, could not have been calculated 
merely by generations; and Larcher's criticism and rejection of the 
Alexandrine Chronologists may perhaps be found as groundless 
as they are presumptuous. 

[Transcriber's Note: Entries beginning with a number are the 
year in B.C.] 



328, the number of Apollodorus. Apollodorus apparently took the 10 years 
of Alcamenes before Olymp. 1. as complete; whereas Eratosthenes probably 
placed Olymp. 1. at the beginning of this 10th year; hence the difference of 
327 and 328 years. See however Clinton F. H. vol. I. p. 124. 330. 
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1104. Migration of the Dorians into Peloponnesus, 80 years 
after the fall of Troy, 1984 328 years before the first Olympiad. 1985 [443] 

Temenus in Argos, Aristodemus in Sparta, Cresphontes in 
Messenia, Oxylus the iEtolian in Elis, Cypselus at Basilis. 
Resistance of the Achseans in Amyclse. The Nelidse go from 
Pylos to Athens. 



Birth of Eurysthenes and Procles, and death of Aristodemus 
king of Sparta. Theras protector of the twin-brothers. 198 



1074. 30. Eurysthenes and Procles governors of Sparta. Aletes 



1984 rpj^ ^ ale must jj ave been fixed by the logographers. 

1985 According to Apollodorus, vol. I. p. 145, note q, from whom Tzetzes, 

Chil. XII. 193, gives the same statement (with the exception of what he says 

on the age of Homer, which must be a misunderstanding). Apollodorus is 
followed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Solinus: see Larcher, Chronologie 

d'Herodote, p. 373. The calculation of Timasus only differed by nine years, 

vol. I. p. 131. note t, who is nearly followed by Velleius Paterculus. The date 

of Apollodorus can now be completely restored from the Armenian Eusebius 

p. 166; from which we see that, according to Apollodorus, the first Olympiad 

coincided with the 10th year of Alcamenes. The Canons of Eusebius place the 

first Olympiad at the 37th and last year of Alcamenes; an error which appears 

to have arisen from Eusebius having taken the first year of Eurysthenes as 

identical with the epoch of the return of the Heraclidae. Apollodorus however 

appears to have allowed thirty years for the minority of the brothers, see vol. 

II. p. 90. note u. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "rights by law," 

starting "Plut. Lye. 25."] And he seems not to have reckoned the time from 

the entrance of the Heraclidae into Sparta until the birth of the brothers, which 

Herod. VII. 52. calls xpovov ou ttoAAov. Now the canons have 324 years from 

the return of the Heraclidae to Olymp. 1. (916 to 1240); if from this we deduct 

26 years for Alcamenes, in whose 37th year the first Olympiad falls, according 

to the calculation of the canons, and add 30 years for the minority, we obtain 

1986 If the years of the minority are included in those of the reign, (as the 
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reduces Corinth. 1987 Ceisus the son of Temenus reigns at Argos, 
Phalces at Sicyon, Agseus at Trcezen (b. I. ch. 5. § 4.), Deiphontes 
at Epidaurus, Triacon in iEgina, Thersander at Cleonse (b. I. ch. 
5. § 4. b. III. ch. 6. § 10.), Laias the Cypselid, in Arcadia. [444] 
Pityreus the Ionian goes from Epidaurus to Athens. 

1072. 32. Theras colonises Thera with Minyse and ^Egidse 
from the district of Amyclse. 

Corinthian Dorians conquer Megara. 

iEpytus, son of Cresphontes, re-established in Messenia. 

1051. 53. The Thessalian Magnetes found Magnesia in Asia 
Minor. 1988 

Advance of the Dorians in the direction of Attica. 

Medon, son of Ceisus, at Argos, b. III. ch. 6. § 
10. Althsemenes, son of Ceisus, goes to Crete. Amyclsean 
Laconians settle in Melos and Gortyna. Migration of the Argives 
and Epidaurians to Rhodes and Cos, of the Trcezenians to 
Halicarnassus. 

1040. 60. Migration of the Ionians to Asia. Procles, son of 
Pityreus of Epidaurus, goes to Samos with carvers in wood from 
iEgina. 1989 The Phliasians, driven out by Rhegnidas the son of 
Phalces, withdraw to Samos and Clazomense, b. I. ch. 5. § 3. 



Spartans used to do in reckoning the reigns of their kings,) the 30 years of 
the guardianship of Theras must be given to Eurysthenes and Procles. But 
since this guardianship for the heads of both the royal houses was something 
peculiar, it is possible that the Spartan lists, and the Alexandrine chronologists 
who followed them, reckoned these 30 years separately. — For a defence of the 
opinion that the Spartan avaypacpod contained chronological statements, and 
for an explanation of their character in reference to the remarks of Mr. Lewis 
(Philol. Museum, vol. II. p. 46.) and Mr. Clinton (F. H. vol. I. p. 332), see the 
Gottingen Gel. Anz. 1837. p. 893. 

1987 Vol. I. p. 147. note b. The line of the Corinthian princes is arranged 
after Diodorus, who evidently followed the Alexandrine chronologists; but 
committed an error similar to that just pointed out in Eusebius. It has been 
corrected by Wesseling from Didymus. 

1988 According to Eusebius. Compare b. II. ch. 3. § 4. 

1989 iEginetica, p. 98. 
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1038. 68. Ixion king of Corinth. 
1033. 71. Soils, the Proclid, at Sparta. 1990 
1032. 72. Agis the Eurysthenid. 1991 
Achseans from Laconia colonise Patrse. 
1031. 73. Echestratus the Agid. 

1006. 100*. 1992 Eurypon the Proclid. Echestratus and Eurypon 
[445] subdue Cynuria, b. I. ch. 7. § 15. 

1000. 106. Agelas at Corinth. 
996. 108. Labotas the Agid. 
978. 126. Prytanis the Eurypontid. 
963. 143. Prumnis at Corinth. 
959. 145. Doryssus the Agid. 

929. 175. Polydectes (Eunomus) the Eurypontid. 

* Megara separates itself from Corinth, b. I. ch. 5. § 10. 

930. 174. Agesilaus the Agid. 
926. 178. Bacchis at Corinth. 

924. 180*. Pompus the Cypselid in Arcadia supports the 
commerce of the iEginetans. 

917. 187. Rhodes enjoys the sovereignty of the sea (Eusebius). 

891. 213. Agelas at Corinth. 

886. 218. Archelaus the Agid. 

884. 220. Polydectes dies. Birth of Charilaus. Lycurgus 
regent. 



1990 rpj^g Armenian Eusebius p. 166. in the extract from Diodorus, assigns 51 
years to Procles, for which I correct 41; see b. I. ch. 5. § 14. But the list of 
the Proclidae in that extract is very imperfect; and therefore only gives certain 
dates before Soils and after Charilaus. 

1991 Larcher will not allow that Agis only reigned one year, as in that case he 
could not have been so famous. But (to reason in his own manner) may he not 
have obtained his renown when regent, and may not the regret for the king, 
whom the nation so soon lost, have even increased the fame of his reign? 

1992 rpj^ ^ a j e an( j omers followed by an asterisk are merely approximations to 
the truth. 
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Lycurgus, in conjunction with Iphitus the Elean and 
Cleosthenes, the son of Cleonicus of Pisa, arranges the Olympic 

1993 

games. J 

Lycurgus gives laws to Sparta. 

861. 243. Eudemus at Corinth. 

854. 250. Charilaus, the Eurypontid, king of Sparta. In this 
office he with Archelaus conquers iEgys (b. I. ch. 5. § 18.), lays 
waste the territory of Argos (ib. ch. 7. § 14.), and is defeated by 
the Tegeates (ib. § 12.). Polymestor, the Cypselid, in Arcadia. [446] 

836. 268. Aristomedes at Corinth. 1994 

826. 278. Teleclus the Agid. He conquers Amyclse, Pharis, 
and Geronthrse, b. I. ch. 5. § 13, and destroys Nedon, ib. ch. 7. § 
10. 

824. 280. [Nicander the Eurypontid, according to Eusebius.] 

810. 294. Nicander the Eurypontid (according to Sosibius 1995 ). 
He ravages the territory of Argos, in alliance with Asine, ib. § 



1993 On this epoch see vol. I. p. 145. note q. Eratosthenes, who fixed the first 
Olympiad 407 years after the fall of Troy, placed Lycurgus 219 years after the 
return of the Heraclidse; so also Porphyrius ap. Euseb. Armen. p. 139 Scalig. 
p. 27. Apollodorus and Eratosthenes both reckoned twenty-seven Olympiads 
from Iphitus to Coroebus, which number is testified by Aristodemus of Elis and 
Polybius, ap. Euseb. Armen. p. 141. Scalig. p. 39. Callimachus, however, 
only reckons thirteen Olympiads between these two eras. Perhaps this is to be 
explained by supposing that the Olympiad of Corcebus was the first of four 
years, whereas the former Olympiads had contained eight years (book II. ch. 
3. § 2.); in which case we have 13x8 + 4= 108. On this Cleosthenes, see 
Phlegon Trallianus apud Meurs. Op. vol. VII. p. 128. et Schol. Plat. Rep. V. p. 
246. 7. 

1994 Aristomedes reigned thirty-five years, according to the Armenian Eusebius, 
and Syncellus, in the list in p. 165; and not thirty years, as is stated in Syncellus, 
ib. p. 164. 

1995 Sosibius ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 327. gives sixty-four years for 
the reign of Charilaus and thirty-nine for that of Nicander, and places the first 
Olympiad in the thirty-fourth year of Nicander; and this appears also to be 
the computation of Pausanias, who therefore carries the reign of Theopompus 
six Olympiads lower than Eusebius. In Pausanias likewise the successor of 
Polymestor, the contemporary of Charilaus, is the contemporary of the first 
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14. 

801. 303. Agemon the Bacchiad. 

786. 318. Alcamenes the Agid. He conquers Helos 1996 and 
defeats the Argives. Charmides, the son of Euthys, is sent to quiet 
the troubles of Crete. [Theopompus the Eurysthenid, according 
to Eusebius.] 

785. 319. Alexander at Corinth. 

776. 328. Corcebus obtains the prize at the Olympic games 
at the full moon (according to the original institution), on the 
13th or 14th day of the first Olympic month (Apollonius), if 
the Ennaeteris began with this Olympiad; of the second month 
(Parthenius), if the Olympiad fell in the middle of the period. 
The month began with the new moon after the summer solstice, 
on the 8th of July (according to De Lalande, see VArt de verifier 
les Dates, torn. III. p. 170.) 776. B.C. the distribution of the 
prizes therefore took place the 21st or 22nd of July. 

3. Reckoning according to Olympiads. 

[Transcriber's Note: Entries begining with two numbers are, 
first, the year in B.C., then the Olympiad.] 
[447] 776. 1. Corcebus ofElis. 

11 A. 3. Metapontum founded by Achseans and Crissseans 
according to Eusebius, book II. ch. 3. § 7. 

* Eratus, king of Argos, expels the Asinseans from their town, 
b. I. ch. 7, § 14. above, p. 112. note g. [Transcriber's Note: This 
is the footnote to "Persian war," starting "Herod. VII. 149."] 

772. 2. Antimachus ofElis. 

1. Theopompus the Eurypontid according to Sosibius. 
768. 3. Androcles of Messenia. 

Cinsethon the epic poet of Laconia flourishes, according to 
Eusebius. 

* Pheidon, prince of Argos, attempts to conquer Corinth. 
764. 4. Polychares of Messenia. 



Messenian war. 

1996 ■ 



Vol. I. p. 104, note g. 
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4. Telestas at Corinth. 
760. 5. ALschines ofElis. 

2. The Chalcidians erect an altar to Apollo Archegetas in 
Sicily (b. II. ch. 3. § 7.) and, together with some Naxians, found 
Naxos. 

3. Archias at Corinth founds Syracuse, 1997 Chersicrates 
Corcyra (b. I. ch. 6. § 8.). Eumelus, also a Bacchiad, who 
composed an ode (npoooSiov) for the Messenians, to be sung at [448] 
the procession to Delos, and had contended at the Ithomsea, lives 
with Archias at Syracuse. Phintas the iEpytid reigns in Messenia. 

4. Ephors in Sparta (Euseb.). 

Croton founded by Myscellus (the Heraclid) and some 
Achseans, and Locri shortly after (according to Strabo, with 
whom Pausanias nearly agrees with respect to time). 

756. 6. CEbotas ofDyme. 



probability. This argument, however, is not conclusive. 

1997 Those who with Eusebius place the foundation of Syracuse in Olymp. 11. 
4. and that of Leontini in Olymp. 13.1. must assume that Lamis the Megarian 
founded Trotilus and Thapsus in the same year, and went from Thapsus to 
Megara. Why then, it must be asked, does not Thucydides (VI. 4.) say 
that Lamis went to the Chalcideans at Leontini oAiycp uorepov that he had 
founded Trotilus, as he states that he remained oAiyov xpovov at Leontini, if 
Thucydides meant that all these events should be understood to follow in so 
very rapid a succession? At the same time the author acknowledges that though 
the arguments of Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. II p. 265. ed. 2, for the founding 
of Syracuse in Olymp. 11.4. have not convinced him, they have shaken his 
former conviction: and he adds the following remark in favour of that opposite 
opinion. If Syracuse was founded in Olymp. 5. 3., the founding of Camarina 
must be placed in Olymp. 39. 2. (Thuc. VI. 5.) Camarina, according to 
Scymnus v. 293, was destroyed forty-six years afterwards, i.e. in Olymp. 50. 4. 
Now it appears from the authentic catalogues of the conquerors at the Olympic 
games, that Parmenides of Camarina was victorious in the stadium in Olymp. 
63. Camarina had not at that time been rebuilt; he could therefore only have 
been so called from his native place; which would (according to the assumed 
dates) have been then destroyed forty-nine years. It must, however, have been 
uncommon for men of fifty to be victorious in running. If, however, we place 
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4. The Chalcidians found Leontini. Lamis the Megarian lands 
and founds Trotilus. 

752. 7. Daicles the Messenian, the first conqueror in the dycov 
orapavvtric,, b. IV. ch. 5. § 5. 

3. Death of Alcamenes, 1998 succeeded by Polydorus the 
Agid. Polydorus and Theopompus limit the power of the popular 
assembly, b. III. ch. 5. § 8. 

4. Automenes at Corinth. 

748. 8. Anticles the Messenian. Pheidon the Argive president 
of the games with the Pisatans. Metal wares and silver coins at 
iEgina. 

1 . Yearly Prytanes at Corinth. 

744. 9. Xenocles the Messenian. 

1. The Androclidse, banished from Messenia, fly to Sparta. 
Euphaes, son of Antiochus, the iEpytid, king of Messenia. 

2. Beginning of the first Messenian war, according to 
Pausanias and Eusebius. 

740. 10. Dotadas the Messenian. 

1. [Death of Theopompus the Eurypontid, 1999 according to 



the foundation of Camarina in Olymp. 45. 1, and the destruction in Olymp. 
56 (with the Schol. Pind. 01. V. 16.), the whole receives a greater degree of 

1998 rpj^ j s ^ ^g jr g use |- ) i us Pausanias, however, makes Alcamenes live 

till the 10th Olympiad, but without much authority, as the date is given in the 
romantic narrative of Myron. 

1999 Euseb. Armen. p. 167. Pausanias represents Theopompus as still alive in 
the 15th Olympiad; as he follows Tyrtaeus, who calls this prince the conqueror 
of Messenia, b. I. ch. 7. § 10. Yet it is not absolutely impossible that Tyrtaeus 
might have used this expression as meaning that Theopompus contributed 
largely to the final result, without having actually completed the subjugation. 
The chronologists followed by Eusebius appear to have adopted the Messenian 
tradition, that Theopompus was killed during the war (according to Myron in 
the last year but one), vol. I. p. 159, note h, at the sacrifice of a eKaropxpoviov, 
according to Clemens of Alexandria (Protr. p. 36. Sylburg. Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. IV. p. 126 C), who, however, has a very confused notion of this 
sacrifice; from which, and from the testimony of Sosibius the Lacedaemonian 
mentioned above, in p. 446, note 1, [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote 
to "according to Sosibius," starting "Sosibius ap. Clem."] I infer that the 
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Eusebius.] [449] 

736. 11. Leochares the Messenian. 

732. 12. Oxythemis of Cor one a. 

728. 13. Diodes of Corinth, the favourite of Philolaus the 
Bacchiad, legislator of Thebes. 

1. Hyblean Megara founded, vol. I. p. 135. note r. 

724. 14. Dasmon of Corinth. Hypenus of Pisa the first 
conqueror in the SmuAoc,. 

1 . The Spartans reduce Ithome, and finish the first Messenian 
war. The Dryopes build a new Asine, the Androclidse receive 
Hyamia from Sparta. Messenians at Rhegium, b. I. ch. 7. § 11. 

720. 15. Orsippus of Megara is the first who runs naked in the 
stadium, and Acanthus the Lacedaemonian in the SfauAoc;, see 
above, p. 272. note a. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to 
"naked to the goal," starting "According to Plato."] 

War of Megara against Corinth, b. I. ch. 5. § 10. 

The war between the Spartans and Argives respecting the 
possession of Cynuria breaks out afresh, b. I. ch. 7. § 16. 

716. 16. Pythagoras the Laconian. 

4. Gela founded by Rhodians and Cretans. 2000 

* Theopompus dies (Euseb.), succeeded by Zeuxidamus the 
Eurypontid. 

712. 17. Polus of Epidaurus. 

1 . Megara founded by Astacus (according to Memnon; Olymp. 
17. 3. according to Hieron. Seal.; Olymp. 18. 2. Cod. Arm.), b. 
I. ch. 6. § 9. 

3. Croton founded according to Dion. Halicar. and Eusebius, 
Cod. Arm. (Olymp. 18. 1. according to Euseb. Cod. Arm. 
Olymp. 19. 2. according to Scaliger.) 



authorities of Eusebius in this part of the history no longer followed the public 
register of Sparta. 
2000 According to Thucydides, with reference to the date Olymp. 5.3. 
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* Polydorus killed by Polemarchus; 2001 succeeded by 
[450] Eurycrates the Agid. 

708. 18. Tellis of Sicyon. Eurybatus, the Laconian, first 
conqueror in the wrestling match: Lampis the Laconian in the 
Pentathlon. 

1. The Parthenise at Tarentum, Eusebius. 

4. * Ameinocles, the Corinthian, builds the Samian triremes 
(Thucyd.). 

704. 19. Menon ofMegara. 

700. 20. Atheradas of Laconia. 

696. 21. Pantacles of Athens. 

692. 22. Pantacles a second time. 

688. 23. Icarius of Hyperesia. Onomastus of Smyrna the first 
conqueror in the pugilistic contest. 

1. Acra and Enna founded from Syracuse. 2002 

4. [Commencement of the second Messenian war, according 
to Pausanias; but, according to Corsini, Fast. Att. II. 1. p. 37. 
this date should be altered to Olymp. 24. 4.] 

Anaxander the Agid, Anaxidamus the Eurypontid, kings of 
Sparta. 

684. 24. Cleoptolemus the Laconian. 

2. Locri founded, according to Eusebius (01. 26. 4. Cod. 
Arm.) above, b. I. ch. 6. § 12. 

680. 25. Thalpis the Laconian. Pagondas of Thebes the first 
conqueror in the chariot race. 

676. 26. Callisthenes the Laconian. 

The Pisatans render themselves independent of Elis (Strabo). 

2. Megara founds Chalcedon, b. I. ch. 6. § 9. 

The musical contests at the Carnea are first introduced 
(Africanus and Sosibius, above, p. 324. note e [Transcriber's 



2001 Polydorus was honoured as a hero by posterity, as his ripai (Pausan. III. 
3. 2.), the use of his portrait as the state seal ib. (11. 8.), and his house being 
bought by the state (ib. 12. 2.) sufficiently prove. 

7. 
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Note: This is the footnote to "commencing with Terpander," 
starting "According to the important."]), and Terpander is 
victorious as a harp-player. The same musician is four times 
victorious in the musical contests at Pytho, at that time still 
celebrated every nine years; from about Olymp. 27. to Olymp. 
33. Doric, Phrygian, and Lydian styles of music. [451] 

Orthagoras, tyrant of Sicyon. 2003 

672. 27. Eury bates of Athens. 

4. Victory of the Argives over the Spartans at Hysise, b. I. ch. 
7. § 16. 

* Megalostrata, b. IV. ch. 7. § 10. 

668. 28. Chionis the Laconian (Corsini Fast. Hell. II. 1. pag. 
44.). The Pisatans preside at the games, whilst Elis is at war with 
Dyme (Euseb.). 

1. Syracuse founds Casmense. 

End of the second Messenian war, according to Pausanias. 
Aristomenes goes to Damagetus the Eratid, prince of Ialysus; 
the Lacedaemonians give Mothone to the expelled Nauplians. 
Damocratidas king of Argos (above, p. 1 12. note g [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "Persian war," starting "Herod. VII. 
149."]). 

4. Gymnopsedia at Sparta (Euseb.). 

* Sea-fight between the Corinthians and Corcyraans. 2004 
664. 29. Chionis for the second time. 

660. 30. Chionis for the third time. [The Pisatans, according 
to Eusebius, celebrate this and the twenty-two following 
Olympiads.] 

1. Zaleucus legislator of Locri (Euseb.). 

2. Phigalia captured by Sparta, b. I. ch. 7. § 12. 

3. Byzantium founded from Megara, b. I. ch. 6. § 9. 



2003 B. I. ch. 8. § 2. Plutarch, de sera Num. vind. 7. p. 231, errs greatly 
in placing the victory of Teletias the Cleonaean ev roaaiv at the Pythia (after 
Olymp. 47.) before the reign of Orthagoras. 
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Cypselus expels the Bacchiadse from Corinth, 2005 and becomes 
king. 

* Second Messenian war (b. I. ch. 7. § 10.). Pantaleon, tyrant 
of Pisa, Aristocrates of Trapezus, king of Orchomenus (vol. I. p. 

[452] 1 85 note t). Tyrtseus of Aphidna at Sparta. 

656. 31. Chionis for the fourth time. 

652. 32. Cratinus the Megarian, (above, p. 272. note a 
[Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "naked to the goal," 
starting "According to Plato."]). 

4. Himera founded by Chalcidians and Syracusans (Diod. 
XIII. 62.). 

* Eurycratidas (Eurycrates II.) the Agid, Archidamus the 
Eurypontid. 

648. 33. Gyges the Laconian. Lygdamis of Syracuse is 
the first conqueror in the Pancratium, Crauxidas the Crannonian 
victorious KeA.r|Ti. Myron, son of Andreas, tyrant of Sicyon, in 
the quadriga, b. I. ch. 8. § 2. 

4. Terpander's musical legislation at Sparta. 

644. 34. Stomas of Athens. Pantaleon, son of Omphalion, 
tyrant of Pisa, president of the games, b. I. ch. 7. § 1 1. 

640. 35. Sphcerus the Laconian. Cylon of Athens victorious 
in the SfauAoc,. 

3. Beginning of the second Messenian war according to 
Diodorus and Eusebius. Compare Justin, cited vol. I. p. 161. 
note o. 

The Theraans found the first settlement in Libya on the island 
of Platea. Orchomenos, p. 344. Chionis, the conqueror at 
Olympia, among the adventurers. 



2005 Who also took refuge in Sparta, the protectress of aristocracy, Plutarch 
Lysand. 1. Some Heraclidas, however, still remained in Corinth, b. I. ch. 6. § 
8. With regard to the epoch, the dates from Diodorus of the kings and ninety 
prytanes of Corinth, agree completely with the best testimony as to the time 
of the Cypselidae. Strabo's 200 prytanes have arisen from a confusion with the 
number of males in the clan of the Bacchiadae. See vol. I. p. 181, note u. 
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* Procles tyrant of Epidaurus, Aristodemus king of 
Orchomenus, vol. I. p. 185. note s. 

636. 36. Phrynon of Athens. 

632. 37. Eurycleidas the Laconian. Hipposthenes the 
Laconian first conqueror in the boys' wrestling match, Polyneites 
of Elis in the stadium as a boy. 

Founding of Cyrene. Reign of Battus I. Peisander, the epic 
poet of Rhodes. 

628. 38. Olynthus the Laconian. Eutelidas the Laconian 
victorious in the boys' pentathlon. 

1 . Pammilus of Megara on the Isthmus, with some Sicilian 
Megarians, founds Selinus, b. I. ch. 6. § 10. (Olymp. 32. 2. 
according to Diodorus.) 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, vol. I. p. 185. note s. [453] 

2. Corinthians and Corcyrseans found Epidamnus, b. I. ch. 6. 
§8. 

* Gorgus, son of Cypselus, tyrant of Ambracia, ibid. b. III. 
ch. 9. § 6. 

* Thaletas, the Elyrian musician, in Sparta, b. IV. ch. 6. § 3. 
624. 79. Rhipsolcus the Laconian. 

2. Camarina founded by the Syracusans. 2006 

620. 40. Olyntheus the Laconian, for the second time. 

* Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, b. I. ch. 8. § 4. Arion of 
Methymna, in Peloponnesus. 

616. 41. Cleondas of Thebes. Philotas of Sybaris, first 
conqueror in the boxing match of the boys. 

612. 42. Lycotas the Laconian. 

1. Cylon, son-in-law of Theagenes, aims at the tyranny of 
Athens, Corsini Fast. Att. II. 1. p. 64. 



2006 jjj UC _ yj g Compare the date of Syracuse, Olymp. 5. 3. The Scholiast to 
Pindar. Olymp. V. 16, who places the foundation in Olymp. 45. and Eusebius, 
reckon from Olymp. 11.4. 
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Alcman, lyric poet at Sparta, above, p. 328. note 
q. [Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "earlier than 
Polymnestus," starting "Polymnestus wrote."] 

608. 43. Cleon of Epidaurus. 

2. Phrynon of Athens, the conqueror at Olympia, and Pittacus 
of Mytilene, contend for the possession of Sigeum. (Euseb.) 

* Periander decides the subject of dispute, vol. I. p. 191. note 
s. 

4. The inhabitants of Gela found Agrigentum. 2007 
604. 44. Gelon the Laconian. 

* Agasicles, the Eurypontid, at Sparta. 
Solon conquers Salamis from the Megarians. 
600. 45. Anticrates of Epidaurus. 

* Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, at war with Argos, vol. I. p. 
179. note k. 

Pheidon II. king of Argos, above, p. 1 12. note g. [Transcriber's 
Note: This is the footnote to "Persian war," starting "Herod. VII. 
149."] 

596. 46. Chrysamaxus the Laconian. 
[454] The Megarians reconquer Salamis and Nissea, b. I. ch. 8. § 8. 

Epimenides in Athens, according to Diogenes Laertius. 

* Leon the Agid at Sparta unsuccessful in a war against Tegea. 
592. 47. Eurycles the Laconian. 

3. The Amphictyons under Eurylochus the Aleuad, and 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, conquer Cirrha, and institute prizes for 
the gymnastic contest at Pytho. Gylidas Archon (Prytanis) at 
Delphi, b. I. ch. 8. § 2. 

Nebrus and Chrysus the Asclepiadse of Cos. 

Sacadas, the Argive flute-player, victorious in this and the two 
following Pythian games. Hierax, also an Argive flute-player, 
probably his contemporary, b. IV. ch. 6. § 8. Second epoch of 
music at Sparta, b. IV. ch. 6. § 3. 



2007 According to Thucydides, with the date Olymp. 16. 4. 
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Arcesilaus I. king of Cyrene. 

588. 48. Glaucias ofCroton. 

4. Death of Periander, b. I. ch. 8. § 3. 

Damophon, son of Pantaleon, tyrant of Pisa, makes war upon 
Elis. 

584. 49. Lycinus of Croton. Cleisthenes of Sicyon victorious in 
the chariot race; he invites the suitors of his daughter Agariste. 2008 

2. Megacles, son of Alcmseon, marries Agariste. 

3. Second Pythian games, first dycov 0T£9avvtr|(;. Diodorus 
Archon (Prytanis) at Delphi. Cleisthenes victorious with the 
quadriga. 2009 [455] 

The Cypselidse expelled from Corinth, b. I. ch. 8. § 3. 
Restoration of the Isthmian games, according to Solinus. 

* Lacedes king of Argos, b. III. ch. 6. § 10. 
580. 50. Epitelidas the Laconian. 

Lipara peopled from Cnidos, b. I. ch. 6. 

* Periander, tyrant of Ambracia, banished, b. III. ch. 9. § 6. 
Conquest of Ornese by Argos, b. I. ch. 7. ad fin. 

Pyrrhus, son of Pantaleon, tyrant of Pisa, at war with Elis. The 
victorious Eleans destroy Pisa, Scillus, Macistus, Dyspontium, 
and extend their dominion towards Triphylia. 2010 



2008 'j-jjjg v j c t or y cannot well be placed earlier, because Megacles, who was a 
party leader at Athens, from about the 54th to the 60th Olympiad, could have 
hardly come forward as a suitor before this time, (the other Athenian suitor, 
Hippoclides, was archon in Olymp. 53. 3.); nor later, because the Cypselidas 
were not then in power, as is evident from Herod. VI. 128. 

2009 On the computation of the Pythiads, see Boeckh. Expl. Pindar. Olymp. XII. 
p. 206. It does not however seem probable, as Boeckh supposes, that the aywv 
XpnH aTlor T» took place in Olymp. 48. 3.: but I suspect that Pausanias, knowing 
practically that the Pythiads were to be counted from 01. 48. 3, placed the first 
Pythiad in this year; not perceiving that the first Pythiad was an svvaETripic,, or 
octennial period, as is evident from the Parian marble; whence in the argument 
to the Pythians, for itsrct xpovov ki,aixr\, I would correct evvaern; although 
the fault, if it be a fault, is of old standing. 

2010 Orchomenos, p. 374, where for 60 write 50. As some misapprehensions 
have arisen on the passages relating to this event, I may be permitted to make 
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Dipoenus and Scyllis the Cretan descendants of Daedalus, in 
Peloponnesus. 

Cleobulus, son of Evagoras, a Heraclide, governor of Lindus, 
a lyric poet and seer. 2011 Riddles of Cleobulina, b. IV. ch. 8. § 4. 

576. 51. Eratosthenes ofCroton. 

3. Pythocritus of Sicyon victorious in flute-playing at this and 
[456] the five following Pythiads, b. IV. ch. 6. § 5. 

The family of the tyrants banished from Sicyon, b. I. ch. 8. § 
2. 

Battus II. king of Cyrene. Enlargement of the Cyrensean 
territory. 

* Susarion of Tripodiscus, a comic poet in the Attic Icaria. 
(Marm. Par.) 

572. 52. Agis ofElis. 

568. 53. Agnon of Peparethus. 

2. Argos conquers Nemea, and celebrates the first winter 
festival of the Nemean games noticed by chronologists. 

3. Eugammon, the epic poet, in Cyrene. (Euseb.) 



the following remarks. I. The three passages of Pausanias, V. 63. V. 10. 2. 
VI. 22. 2. on the orvdcrraaic. of the Pisans, evidently refer to the same event; 
and consequently the second of them should be interpreted thus: '"the statue of 
Jupiter is made from the plunder gained at the time when the Eleans overcame 
Pisa." This is the explanation of Dodwell, Annal. Thuc. p. 137. otherwise 
Voelckel, Ueber den Tempel des Olympischen Jupiters, p. 6. Krueger de 
Xenoph. Vita. II. In Strabo VIII. p. 355, C. the ioxatri KardAuaic. twv 
Meaaryvicov cannot be the war of Olymp. 81; since the Pisans could neither 
have had the management of the games at that time, nor any Nestoridas been in 
existence at Pylos. But he must mean the subjugation of Messenia after the 30th 
Olympiad, after which time the Lacedaemonians perhaps assisted the Eleans 
in gradually weakening Pisa, until in the 50th Olympiad it became completely 
subject. A more precise date for the distinction of Pisa may be gathered from 
the strange statement of the catalogue of the Olympiad in Eusebius according to 
Africanus, that the Pisans celebrated the 30th and the 22 following Olympiads 
(vid. ad 01. 30); if we understand it to mean that the Pisans had a share in the 
celebration of the Olympiads until their destruction. According to this, Pisa 
was destroyed in Olymp. 52. 
2011 Diog. Laert. I. 98. 
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4. Phalaris of Astypalsea, tyrant of Agrigentum, (Euseb. 
Hieron; Olymp. 52. 3. Cod. Arm.) b. III. ch. 9. § 8. 

4. Stesichorus, the lyric poet of Himera flourishes. 

564. 54. Hippostratus ofCroton. 

^Esop of Cotyse, pursuant to the sentence of the court of the 
temple at Delphi, is precipitated from the Phsedriadian rocks of 
Hyampeia. (Suidas.) 

* Anaxandridas the Agid. 

560. 55. Hippostratus for the second time. 

2. Death of Stesichorus, Euseb. according to Suidas, Olymp. 
56. 

* Meltas, son of Lacedes, king of Argos, deposed. The family 
of the Heraclides expires, 2012 and iEgon, of another family, 
obtains the royal dignity, b. III. ch. 6. § 7. 

556. 56. Phcedrus of Pharsalus. 

1. Cheilon Ephor at Lacedsemon, (above, p. 115. note g. 
[Transcriber's Note: This is the footnote to "and Xenophon," 
starting "De Rep. Lac. 8. 3."]) 

3. Camarina destroyed by the Syracusans. 

552. 57. Ladromus the Laconian. [457] 

3. Phalaris overthrown by Telemachus the Emmenide. 
Orchomenos, p. 338. 

Alcmanes becomes king of Agrigentum. 

* Ariston the Eurypontid. 
548. 58. Diognetus ofCroton. 

1. The temple at Pytho burnt, (Pausan. Euseb.) The 
Amphictyons appoint the Alcmseonidse to rebuild it: Spintharus 
the Corinthian is the architect. 



2012 In later times, however, a certain T. Statilius Lamprias, the son of Timocrates 
Memmianus derives his origin from Perseus (through Hercules) and the 
Dioscuri, Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 1 124; as also a M. Aurelius Aristocrates, 
the son of Damsenetus, hereditary priest of Hercules and the Dioscuri at Sparta, 
declares that he is descended from Hercules in the 48th, and from the Dioscuri 
in the 44th generation, ibid. No. 1353. and see Boeckh on No. 1340. 
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The Spartans find the bones of Orestes, (Solinus I. 90.) and 
defeat the Tegeates, b. I. ch. 7. § 12. 

* Battle of the 300 at Thyrea. 2013 

544. 59. Archilochus of Corcyra. Praxidamas of iEgina 
conquers in the boxing match, and dedicates the first statue of 
a wrestler at Olympia. The iEginetan school of brass-founders 
begins to flourish (Callon); contemporary we find the Spartan 
artists Dorycleidas, Dontas, Chartas, Syadras, Gitiadas, &c. 

540. 60. Apellceus ofElis. 

* Victory of the Megarians and Argives over Corinth. 2014 vol. 
I. p. 98, note h. 

Pythagoras at Croton. Aristocleia, Pythian priestess. Leo 
tyrant of Phlius. 

536. 61. Agatharchus of Corcyra. 

532. 62. Eryxias of Chalcis. Milo of Croton victorious in 
wrestling, perhaps the first of his six victories. 

528. 63. Parmenides of Camarina. (This town was however 
[458] at this time in ruins.) 

* Naval expedition of the Peloponnesians against Polycrates 
of Samos, b. I. ch. 8. § 5. 

524. 64. Evander the Thessalian. 

Cleomenes the Agid. Dorieus goes to Libya. The great victory 
of Cleomenes over Argos, (according to Pausanias, see b. I. ch. 
8. § 6; but comp. b. III. ch. 4. § 2.) 



2013 That Pausanias (III. 7. 5.) errs greatly in assigning this battle to the reign 
of Theopompus (about Olymp. 2-16.) is proved by his own statement that 
Perilaus, the son of the Argive warrior Alcenor, was a conqueror at the Nemean 
games (b. I. ch. 7. § 16); for no conquerors at those games are mentioned 
before Olymp. 53. Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 233, states that the battle took 
place in the reign of Polydorus (about Olymp. 7-17.), Solinus VII. 9. in Olymp. 
10, 4. 737 B.C. 

2014 To this war, which must be placed about Olymp. 60, should probably be 
referred the inscription on the helmet found at Olympia, which formed part of 
a trophy, Corp. Inscript. 20. 29. cf. Addend, p. 885. 

TAPr[ei]OI ANEOEN TOI AlHl TON KOPINOOeEN. 
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520. 65. Acochas (read Anochus) of Tarentum. Demaretus 
of Hersea the first conqueror as a heavy-armed runner 
(Hoplitodromeus); Eutelidas and Chrysothemis the Argives make 
statues of him and his son Theopompus. 

1. Cleomenes refers the Platseans to Athens, (vol. I. p. 190, 
noteb, B.I. ch. 9. §5.) 

2. The iEginetans colonize Cydonia. 

Dorieus goes to Sicily, and founds Heraclea, but falls in a 
battle against the Carthaginians and Egestseans. Euryleon of 
Sparta succeeds Peithagoras on the throne of Selinus. 2015 

* The ancient constitution of Sicyon restored, b. I. ch. 8. § 5. 
516. 66. Ischyrus of Himera. Cleosthenes of Epidamnus 

conquers in the chariot race. Ageladas of Argos makes a statue 
of the latter and Anochus, victorious in Olymp. 65. 

Aristophylidas tyrant of Tarentum, b. I. ch. 8. § 15. 

512. 67. Phanas ofPellene. 

1. Pretended maritime sovereignty of the Lacedaemonians. 
Eusebius. 

3. Cleomenes expels the Peisistratidae from Athens. (Thuc. 
VI. 59.) 

Lygdamis of Naxos is deposed at the same time, b. I. ch. 8. § 

5. 2016 [459] 

The Crotoniats under Milo defeat the Sybarites, and destroy 
Sybaris. 

Dissension at Croton respecting the division of the territory. 

* Demaratus the Eurypontid. 
508. 68. Ischomachus of Croton. 

1 . Cleomenes expels Cleisthenes and supports the aristocracy 
of Athens; Isagoras archon. Insurrection at Athens, and recall of 
Cleisthenes. 



2015 Herod. V. 46. cf. Plutarch. Lycurg. 20. That Dorieus did not fight against 
Sybaris may also be proved chronologically. 

2016 Lacedaemonian envoys to this tyrant are mentioned by Plutarch, Lac. 
Apophth. p. 245. 
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3. Third expedition of Cleomenes against Athens; dispute 
with Demaratus. 

4. Cleandrus tyrant at Gela, b. III. ch. 9. § 8. 
League of iEgina and Thebes against Athens. 
504. 69. Ischomachus for the second time. 

1. Ionia revolts. 

Overthrow of the Pythagorean league, b. III. ch. 9. § 15. 
Cleinias tyrant of Croton. Dion. Hal. Exc. p. 2358. ed. Reiske. 
500. 70. Nicias of Opus. Thersias the Thessalian the first 
conqueror with the ditrjvr|. 

1. Pratinas of Phlius, a satyric poet at Athens. 

2. Death of Pythagoras, according to Eusebius. Cod. Arm. 

3. Conquest of Miletus (according to Petavius, Olymp. 71. 2.; 
according to Corsini), compare Thucyd. IV. 102. with Herod. V. 
126. 

Hippocrates tyrant of Gela, b. III. ch. 9. § 8. 

4. The Samians, at the invitation of Anaxilaus, tyrant of 
Rhegium, conquer Zancle. Sythes of Zancle goes to Persia, and 
receives the sovereignty of Cos from the king, vol. I. p. 187. 
note a. b. III. ch. 9. § 2. 

The Byzantians found Mesambria. 2017 

Lasus of Hermione flourishes as a lyric poet. 

496. 71. Tisicrates of Croton. Patsecus of Dyme first 
[460] conquers in the KaAnn; the elder Empedocles, son of Exsenetus 

of Agrigentum, KeAnti. 

4. The iEginetans give earth and water to Darius. 

* The Geomori expelled from Syracuse, b. III. ch. 9. § 7. 

Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, subdues Zancle, and changes 
its name to Messana. 2018 

492. 72. Tisicrates of Croton for the second time. 



2017 According to Herod. VI. 33. See b. I. ch. 6. § 9. 

2018 Perhaps in Olymp. 71. 3. in which case Diodorus XI. 48. has confounded 
Anaxilas' government of Messana with his government of Rhegium. 
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1 . * Hippocrates of Gela defeats the Syracusans on the river 
Helorus, and restores Camarina. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, at iEgina. 

Leotychidas king in the room of Demaratus; Cleomenes with 
him in iEgina a second time. 

2. Gelon, tyrant of Gela. 

Cleomenes banished from Sparta; returns, and dies raving 
mad; succeeded by Leonidas. 

Demaratus goes, after the Gymnopsedia, in the beginning of 
summer, to Persia. 

War between iEgina and Athens. 

3. Battle of Marathon. 

The Spartans arrive at Athens on the 19th of Metageitnion 
(Carneius), immediately after the battle. 

4. Panyasis of Rhodes, the epic poet. (Euseb.) 2019 

488. 73. Astylus of Croton. Gelon victorious in the chariot 
race: Hieron KeAnti. 

1 . Theron tyrant of Agrigentum. 

4. Gelon takes Syracuse, b. III. ch. 9. § 7. 2020 [461] 

* Cadmus, son of Sythes, tyrant of Cos, returns to Messana, 
accompanied by Epicharmus. 



2019 The oration of the supposed Thessalus, in Epist. Hippocrat. p. 1294. ed. 
Foes, states, that "the king of Persia demanded earth and water (493 B.C.), 
which the Coans refused (contrary to Herod. VI. 49.); that upon this he gave 
the island of Cos to Artemisia to be wasted. Artemisia was shipwrecked, but 
afterwards conquered the island. During the first war (490 B.C.), Cadmus and 
Hippolochus governed the city; which the former quitted when Artemisia took 
the island." 

2020 rp^g f a jj jr t ^j s town was preceded by a great plague, according to Diomedes, 
p. 484. ed. Putsch, who mentions Hiero instead of Gelo. It is to this time 
that Corsini, Fast. Att. II. 1. p. 110, refers the elegy of Theognis to those 
who had escaped the siege of the Syracusans, mentioned in Suidas in 0£oyvic.. 
It appears probable that in the words etc; roue. awOevrac. tuv ZupaKouoiuv 
ev rfj TioAiopKia, a slight transposition should be made, (viz. ev rfj tuv 
EupaKouoiuv TtoAiopKia,) as at this time Syracuse was only the besieging and 
never the besieged party. 
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Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis, takes Cos, and reigns at 
Halicarnassus, Nisyrus, and Calydna. 2021 

Canachus, brass-founder of Sicyon, flourishes. 
484. 74. Astylus as a Syracusan. 

1 . Herodotus born, according to Pamphila. 

Gelon destroys Camarina, Herod. VII. 156. Schol. Pind. 01. 
V. 19. 

2. Gelon conquers Megara, (vol. I. p. 135 note r.) and 
strengthens Syracuse with the population of the ruined cities. On 
this occasion Epicharmus, who had formerly lived at Megara, 
appears to have come to Syracuse. 

Theognis, the elegiac poet, still composes at an advanced age. 

4. From the beginning of the year to summer, Xerxes' march 
from Sardis to Thermopylae. Formation of a Grecian confederacy. 
Embassy of the Greeks to Gelon. (See Appendix IV.) 

480. 75. Astylus as a Syracusan for the second time. 

1. Battle of Thermopylae at the same time with the Olympic 
festival. 

Pleistarchus the Agid, Cleombrotus his npoSixoc;. 

After the Carnean festival, the Spartans, with the rest of the 
Peloponnesians, encamp at the Isthmus. 

Battle of Salamis on the 20th of Boedromion. 

Gelon and Theron defeat the Carthaginians on the Himeras. 

Cleombrotus leads the army back from the Isthmus after the 
eclipse of the sun (2d Octob.), and dies not long after, Herod. IX. 
10. 
[462] Pausanias succeeds as regent, and with Euryanax 2022 the 

Agid advances to meet Mardonius in the month Thargelion or 
Scirophorion. 



2021 B. IV. ch. 7. § 2. 

2022 Euryanax was the son of Dorieus, according to Herod. IX. 10. But why was 
he not king before Leonidas, if Dorieus was the eldest son of Anaxandridas? 
Perhaps because a Heraclide who left his native country lost his right to the 
throne. Plut. Agesil. 11. 
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2. Battles of Platsea and Mycale (in Metageitnion 2023 ). 
Pausanias's Greek confederacy. Surrender of Thebes. 

Chrysis priestess of Juno at Argos. 

3. Hieron at Syracuse. 

* Pausanias in the north of Greece. 

4. Hieron defends Locri against Anaxilaus, b. IV. ch. 7. § 4. 
Pausanias, on his return, brings the bones of Leonidas to 

Sparta. 2024 

Timocreon of Rhodes a lyric and comic poet. 

476. 76. Scamander of Mytilene. Theron victorious in the 
chariot race. 

1 . Death of Anaxilaus. Pausanias commander of the Greeks 
in Cyprus. 

3. Great victory of the Iapygians over Tarentum, b. III. ch. 9. 
§15. 

Victory of Hieron over the Etruscans at Cuma, and at the 
Pythian games in the chariot race. 

* Pausanias takes Byzantium. 

4. Death of Theron. Thrasydseus expelled from Syracuse, b. 
III. ch. 9. § 8. 

472. 77. Dates of Argos. Hieron victorious KeXr\x\. 

2. The population of Elis collected into one town. Diodor. XI. 
54. Strabo VIII. 336. B. III. ch. 4. § 8. 

The allies in Asia refuse to follow Pausanias, according to 
Dodwell's Ann. Thucyd. 

3. Expedition of Leotychidas against the Aleuadse. Dorcis 
commander of the Spartans in Asia. Assessment of Aristides. [463] 



2023 On the unfortunate skirmish of the Megarians and Phliasians with the 
Theban cavalry (Herod. IX. 69.), see the splendid eulogium contained in the 
Megarian epigram. Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. No. 1050. Mus. Crit. Cant. vol. II. 
p. 616. 

2024 In Pausan. III. 14. 1. 1 correct reooapatv for TEacrapaKovra, which I cannot 
reconcile with the time. 
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4. Leotychidas goes into exile at Tegea, vol. I, p. 189. note i. 
p. 207. note 1. Archidamus the Eurypontid. 2025 

The Spartans determine to send no more commanders into 
Asia. Pausanias goes in his own trireme to Byzantium, and there 
meditates treason. 

War in Peloponnesus between Sparta and the Arcadians. 

Epicharmus the comic poet flourishes. 

468. 78. Parmenides of Poseidonia. Hieron victorious in the 
chariot race. 

* Pausanias dies in the temple of Minerva Chalcicecus. 
Death of Hieron. 

* Arcesilaus IV. of Cyrene conquers in the chariot race of 
Pytho. 

Thrasybulus expelled from Syracuse. Democracy established 
there, b. III. ch. 9. § 7. 

* The ayoc, Tawdpiov. 2 

4. Earthquake at Sparta; revolt of the Messenian helots. 

* Lygdamis, son of Pisindelis, uncle of Artemisia, tyrant of 
Halicarnassus, kills Panyasis. Herodotus leaves his native town. 

Onatas, the head of the iEginetan school of sculpture, 
flourishes. 

464. 79. Xenophon of Corinth. Diagoras of Rhodes in the 
boxing match. 

1. Battle of Ithome, and siege of the fortress, to which the 
Spartans summon the allies. 

The Argives destroy Mycense, and other adjacent places, b. I. 
[464] ch. 8. § 7. 



2025 The statements of Diodorus XI. 48. on the length of both these princes' 
reigns are quite correct; but are inserted in a wrong place. According to 
Plutarch, Cimon. c. 6. the earthquake was in the 4th year of Archidamus 
(Olymp. 78. 3. 466 B.C.). Pausanias, IV. 24. 2. places it, pretty accurately, 
in the 79th Olympiad. Diodorus incorrectly in Olymp. 77. 4. the first year of 
Archidamus. 

2026 Vol. I. p. 208, note q. 
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Re-establishment of the ancient government in the towns of 
Sicily, b. III. ch. 9. § 7. 

3. After the termination of the Thasian war (Thuc. I. 101. 
Plutarch Cimon. 14.) Cimon leads Athenian auxiliaries to Sparta; 
which however are soon dismissed; on which Athens dissolves 
the alliance with Sparta, and forms one with Argos. 

4. The Geloans restore Camarina. (Diodorus.) 

* Megara withdraws from the Peloponnesian alliance, and 
joins that of Athens. 

Pleistarchus dies about this time. Pleistoanax the Agid; 
Nicomedes his npoSiKOc;. 2027 

460. 80. Torymbas the Thessalian. Arcesilaus of Cyrene in 
the chariot race. 

3. Sparta undertakes an expedition against Phocis in behalf of 
the Doric Tetrapolis. 

In the spring, war of Athens with the maritime powers of 
Peloponnesus. Battles at Halise and Cecryphalea. 

In Munychion. The Pythian games. Aristomenes of iEgina 
victorious. 

Pindar's eighth Pythian ode may be referred to this time. 

The iEginetans are defeated by the Athenians, and iEgina 
besieged. 

The Peloponnesians attempt to relieve the island, and 
encounter the Athenians in the Megarid. 

4. League of the Spartans on their return with Thebes. 
Victory of the Spartans and Thebans over the Athenians and 

Argives at Tanagra. 

Four months' truce between Sparta and Athens. [465] 

Expedition of Myronides (sixty days after the battle of 

Tanagra) and victory at Coronea. 



2027 Pleistarchus, according to Paus. Ill 5. 1., died a short time after he had 
become king, and therefore not much above the age of 30. His mother Gorgo, 
the wife of Leonidas, was a girl of 8 or 9 years, when Aristagoras attempted to 
induce Sparta to join the Ionic revolt. Herod. V. 51. 
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jEgina surrenders in the spring, after a siege of nine months. 
The race of the princes of Cyrene becomes extinct after the 
80th Olympiad, b. III. ch. 9. § 13. 
456. 81. Polymnastus of Cyrene. 

1 . Expedition of Tolmides against the coasts of Peloponnesus. 

2. Ithome surrenders; treaty between Sparta and the Arcadians; 
Messenians at Naupactus. 

Proceedings of Pericles in the Crissean gulph. 

* 3. Petalismus established at Syracuse, b. III. ch. 9. § 7. 

552. 82. Lycus the Thessalian. 

Thirty years' truce between Sparta and Argos (Thuc. V. 14.); 
five years' truce with Athens. 2028 

4. The Lacedaemonians restore the independence of Delphi; 
the Athenians again reduce it under the yoke of the Phocians. 

448. 83. Crison ofHimera. 

3. The Megarians throw off their dependence upon Athens, 
and defeat the Athenians at Nisaea, b. III. ch. 9. § 10. 2029 
Pleistonax invades Attica, but retreats without any reason. 

The elder Andocides and nine other ambassadors from Athens 
at Sparta. 

Thirty years' truce between Athens and Sparta in the winter of 
this year. Colony of the allied Greeks at Thurii. 

4. Pleistonax leaves Sparta. He is succeeded by his son 
Pausanias, still an infant, and Cleomenes is appointed regent. 

444. 84. Crison for the second time. 
[466] * The younger Empedocles, grandson of the elder, and son of 

Meton, presides over the state of Agrigentum, b. III. ch. 9. § 8. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Halicarnassus, overthrown by Herodotus 
and the Samians, Suidas. 

440. 85. Crison for the third time. 



2028 According to the calculation of Thucydides. See Corsini Fast. Att. II. 1. p. 
207. 

2029 It is to this that the offerings of the Megarians are referred, mentioned in 
vol. I. p. 195, note k. 
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436. 86. Theopompus the Thessalian. 

1. Epidamnus applies to Corinth for assistance against its 
banished citizens. 

2. The Corinthians defeated by the Corcyraans. 

2/3 and 3/4 Preparations of Corinth. Defensive league of 
Corcyra with Athens. 

4. Cleandridas exiled from Sparta, founds Heraclea with 
Tarentines, b. III. ch. 10. § 11. 

Second sea-fight between Corinth and Corcyra. 

Defection of Potidsea from the alliance of Athens. 

432. 87. Sophron of Ambracia. Dorieus, son of Diagoras, 
victorious in the Pancration. 

1 . iEnesias Ephor Eponymus at Sparta, Sthenelaidas one of 
the others. 

Lacedsemon with its confederates determines upon war with 
Athens. 

In the beginning of the spring the Thebans attempt to surprise 
Platsea. 

The Peloponnesians before (Enoe. 

Brasidas Ephor. The Peloponnesians (in the middle of June) 
invade the territory of Eleusis and the Thriasian plain. 



[467] 



Index. 

When the Roman numeral is omitted the first volume is meant. 
Abdera, 244 

Abia, nurse of Glenus, 58 

Acanthus of Lacedsemon, ii. 272 

Achseans, 12. 

retire to the coast of the Peloponnese and Attica, 71 

Achaean Phratria at Sparta, 52 

Achaia described, 80 

Acosmia, ii. 136 

Acrisius, 397 

Acte, 90 

Acyphas, 40. 43 

Admetus, 224. 327 

Adonis, 406 

iEacidae, 20 

,Egid£e, 102. 362 

^gys, 104 



Index. 437 

iEgimius of Hesiod, 31. ii. 12 

iEgina, constitution, ii. 150 
money, ii. 222 
character, ii. 412 

iEginetan drachma, ii. 109 

iEgoneia, 42 

iEneas, 242. 

founder of Rome, 243 

iEnianes, 48. 278 

^Eolis, ii. 65 

iEpytus, 110, 111 

iEpytidas, ib. 

iEsculapius, 297. 328. 407 
worship of, 114 

^tolians, 234. 

connected with the Eleans, 68 

Agseus, 90 

Agrigentum, constitution of, ii. 168 

aiTnc,, 5. ii. 301 

Alcseeus, 285 

Alcestis, 414 

Alcman, date of, ii. 328. ii. 380 
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Aletes, 94 

&A.n0£ia, 343 

Aletiadae, 96 

Aleuadse, 121 

aXia, ii. 88 

Almopia, 458. 469 

Alpenus, 42 

Alpheus, 74. 379 

Althamenes, 98 

Altis,271 

Amazons, 390 

Ambracia, constitution of, ii. 158 

Ambracian bay, 7 

Ametor, ii. 381 

Amnisus, 227 

Amphansea, 42 

Amphicsea, 38 

Amphictyonic league, 279 

Amphilochus, 125 



Index. 439 

Amphipolus, 394. ii. 166 

aunircapec;, ii. 35 

Amyclse, 101 

Anactorium, 130 

Anaphe, 116 

Anaxilas, 164 

Andania, religious ceremonies of, restored by Epaminondas, 111 

Angites, 453 

Antaeus, 442 

Anthes, 118 

Antiphemus, 122 

Antiphus, 419 

Apaturia, festival of, 91 

&7t£viauTi0ii6c;, 341 

Aphamiotse, ii. 51 

Aphidnse, 167.431 

'AneAAcov, 312 

Aphrodite, 322. 405 
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[468] 

Apollo, etymology of the name, 311 
dyuveuc;, 310. 363 
dvcrjoioc;, 307 
dAe^iKavcoc;, 307 
dnotponaioc;, 308 
of Belvidere, 368 
of Calamis, 366 
of Canachus, ibid. ii. 383 
of Citharcedus, 368 
yevetcop, 302 
SeKorcr^opoc;, 247 
Delphinius, 227. 245 
iXeXzvc;, 309 
eniKoupioc;, 307 
epeoioc;, 248 
Erythibius, 238. 299 
Gryneus, 247 
iorcpoc;, 308 
Kapveioq, 360 
Kiaaeuc;, 361 
KaTaijMaioc;, 307 
Aeaxtivopioc;, 263 
AeniTuuvioq, 248 
\oi\iiot;, 308 
of the Lycseum, 368 
Lycius, 240. 313 
Malloeis, 248 
vomaioc;, ibid. 
veo|irjvioc;, 299 
Nomius, 295 
of Onatas, 366 
naandpioc;, 240 
natptpoc;, 257. 263 



Index. 441 



Philesius, 245 
npooTaTnc;, 308 
7tpo0Ton:rjpioc;, ibid. 
Pythaeus, 93. 267 
IpivBeuH;, 240. 298 
Thyrxeus, 238 



Apollonia, 131. in Crete, 227. 283 
constitution of, ii. 160 

Apophthegms, ii. 386 

Arcadia, 75 

Arcadians, 197 

Architecture, Doric, style of, ii. 269 

Areopagus, 340 

Ares, 406 

Arethusa, 380 

Argos, colonies, 112 
constitution, ii. 145 
courts of justice, ii. 229 
history, 169. 172. 175. 190. 197 
kings, ii. Ill 
slaves, ii. 54 
tribes, ii. 76 
character, ii. 407 
dialect, ii. 435, 436 

'ApyeToi, a name of the Helots, ii. 43 
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Argolis described, 78 

Argura, 26 

Arion, ii. 372. ii. 375 

Ariphron, ii. 378 

Aristseus, 295 

Aristeas, 290 

Aristocrates, 165 

Aristodemus, 99. ii. 443 

Aristomachus, 65 

Aristomenes, 157. 165. 168 

Artemis, 374 
jEtolian, 374 
Arcadian, 376 
Attic, 383 
Doric, 372 
Ephesian, 389 
Leucophryne, 392 
Orthia, 383 
Ttotauia, 380 
Pergsean, 393 
of Sipylus, 392 

Asine, 46 

Asopus, 89 

Aspendus, 124 
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Astseus, 133 

Asteria, 321 

Astypalsea, 116. ii. 177 

Athamanes, 7 

Athene OTrnAiuc;, 397 
o^uSepvcnc;, ibid. 
dvcpfa, ibid. 

Atintanes, 457 

Atrax, 26. 29 

Attica, 256 

Axius, 451 

Azorum, 23. 25. 30 

Babyca, ii. 90 

Bacchiadse, ii. 138. ii. 451 

BccAAr|v, 10 

Barnus, 453 

Baths of Lacedsemon, ii. 283 

Bermius, 453. 

Bessi, 10 

Bibasis, ii. 345 
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Bidisei, ii. 131. ii. 228 

[469] 

Bisaltia, 454 

Black broth of Sparta, ii. 285 

Blsesus, ii. 369 

Bceotia, 262 

Bceum, 39. 44 

Bottiais, 455 

Bouai, ii. 310 

Branchidse. 246 

Brasidas, 218. ii. 406 

Brass, pound of, unit of the Italian money system, ii. 224 

Bryallicha, ii. 346 

Brygians, 8.481 

Buagi, ii. 131 

Bucolic poetry, ii. 350 

Busiris, 442 

Bulis, 49 



Index. 445 

Byzantium, 133. 250 
slaves, ii. 62 
constitution, ii. 174 
character, ii. 411 
dialect, ii. 437 

Cadmus, 255 
of Cos, 187 

Camidas, 97 

Callicratidas, ii. 405 

Callisto, 377 

Calydna, 114. 116 

Camarina, 129 

KdvaBpa, ii. 292 

Carmanor, 228. 234. 350 

Carnean games, list of conquerors at, 144 

Carnus, 66 

Carpathus, 116. 120 

Carphaea, 44 

Caryatides, ii. 348 

Carystus, 47 

Casmene, 129 

vcaoTopiov, ii. 341 
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Casus, 120 

Ceadas, 157 

Celts, 2 

Centaurs, 417 

Cephalus, 25 1 

Cephisus, 38 

Cercopes, 422. 447 

Ceronia, 139 

Ceyx, 59. 416 

Chalcedon, 133. 250 

Chalcidians, 278 

Chalcis in JEtoha, 130 

Chaonians, 6 

Charadra, 39 

Charinus, ii. 361 

Charites, 407 

Charondas, laws of, ii. 230. 234. 241 

XiTcbv, ii. 274. ii. 277 

XAccTvcc, ii. 277 



Index. 447 

Chlamys, 478 

Chones, 6 

Choral poetry, ii. 374 

Xooprcnc;, ii. 22 

Chorus, ii. 262. 334 

Chronology and history, early materials for, 142 

Chryse, 386 

Chrysothemis, 228. 350. 355. ii. 379 

Cimon, treaty of, 205 

Cinadon, ii. 232 

Cinsethon, 156 

Cirrha, 272. 276 

Claros, 246 

kAewoc;, ii. 302 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 178 

Cleobulus, ii. 378 

Cleodseus, 65 

Cleonaj, 79. 90 

Cleosthenes, 153. ii. 445 



[470] 
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KAfjpoc;, ii. 32 

Clytiadee, 272 

Cnacion, ii. 90 

Cnidos, 137 

constitution of, ii. 177 

Cnosus, 493. ii. 137 

Comedy, ii. 354 

introduction of at Athens, ii. 355 
Sicilian, ii. 356 

Community of property in Sparta, ii. 197 
of husbands, ii. 201 

Congress of the Greeks, 203 

Conquest of the Peloponnese, 85 

Contoporia, 79 

Corcyra, 130 

Corcyra, Black, 138 

Corybas, 229 

Corinth, history, 94, 95. 181 
colonies, 127 
slaves, ii. 58 
kings, ii. 112 
courtesans, ii. 300 
character, ii. 408 
prytanes, ii. 138 
constitution, ii. 150. ii. 155 



Index. 449 

Cos, 114. 120 

Cosmus, ii. 2 

Craugallidse, 47. 276 

Cresphontes, 70 

Crestonica, 454 

Crete, character, ii. 406 
Cosmi, ii. 134 
Doric migration to, 34 
later migrations, 36 
education, ii. 311 
gerusia, ii. 98 
laws, ii. 237 
music, ii. 333 
princes, ii. 113 
public assembly, ii. 92 
slaves, ii. 50 
dialect, ii. 436 

Crissa, or Cirrha, 230. 281 

Crissseans, 47 

Croesus, 347 

Crotona, 140.281.286.439 
constitution, ii. 184 
character, ii. 413 

Cryassa, 116 
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Cultivation, proofs of in the Peloponnese, 8 1 
carried on by the conquered races, 83 

Curetes, 229 

Curium, 124 

Cyclopian hall, 87 

Cycnus, 225. 414 

Cynosura, ii. 48 

Cynuria, 171. 174. 190 

Cyphus, 28. 31 

Cypselus, 97. 181 

Cyrene, 136. 283 
constitution, ii. 178 
ephors, ii. 114 
tribes, 62 
character, 412 
dialect, 438 

Cytinium, 40. 44 

Damastes, 291 

Aauoaioc, ii. 251 

Daphne, 302 

Daphnephorus, 223 

Decelea,431 



Index. 451 

Deianira, 68. 416 

AeiKnAivcTou, ii. 348 

Deimalea, ii. 348 

Deipnias, 224 

Deiphontes, 90. 119 

Delians, 207 

Delos, 229. 287. 320. 343 

Delphi, temple of, 225. 231 
constitution, ii. 274. 372. 188 
kings, ii. 114. ii. 138 
laws, ii. 237 
character, ii. 414 
dialect, ii. 439 

Delphine, 324 

Delphinia, 262 

Demeter, 398 

Cabirian worship of at Andania, 111 
Syracusan, 401 
Triopian, 115 
XBovia, 402 
worship of, ii. 339 

Demiurgi, ii. 144 

Democracy, ii. 9 

Afj|ioc;, ii. 8 
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Dercylidas, ii. 405 

Deucalion, 20 

Deuriopus, 459 

Dexamenus, 417 

Diagoridse, 119 

Dionysus, 403 

Dioscuri, tombs of, 103. 408 

Dipsea, battle of, 207 

Dipodia, ii. 345 

Dirges, 354 

Dithyramb, 405 

Dium, 24 

Doberus, 460 

Dodona, 6. 28 

Sovcava, 408 

Doliche, 23. 25 

Dorians, migration of to different parts of the north of Greece, 
36 
to the Peloponnese, 58 
to Crete, 34. 493 

probable number at the invasion, 84 
jocularity of, ii. 370 



Index. 453 

Doric constitution, ii. 11 
epic poets, ii. 378 
dialect, 417 

Doridas, 96 

Dorieus, 141. ii. 151 

Doris, or Doric Tetrapolis, 38. 43 

Dorium, 43 

Dorus, 43. 490 

Dowry of Spartan women, ii. 204 

Drymea, 38 

Dryope, 44 

Dryopians, 45. 93 

Dy manes, ii. 76 

'E(35ouai, 338 

Echemus, 63 

Edessa, 479 

Edonians, 465 

ETAgoc,, derivation of, ii. 30 

Eilythyia, 262 

Eion, 46 
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eionvrjAac;, ii. 300 

ekkAtitoi, 201 

Eleusinia, 402 

Eleutherolacones, ii. 19 

Elis, hollow, 80. 202 
periceci of, ii. 57. ii. 74 
gerusia of, ii. 99 

'EAoooq, 319 

Elymea, 457 

Elyrus, 228 

Emathia,473.479 

'E^pVcrjpiov, ii. 342 

Empelori, ii. 131 

qicppoupoc;, ii. 243 

Encheleans, 7. 37 

eviavrcoc;, 329. 341.429 

evvaetripk, 261. 337. 429. ii. 103 

Enomoty, ii. 245 

'HoTai of Hesiod, 58. 491 

Eordians, 459. 468. 482 



Index. 455 

eneuvaKtai, ii. 44 

Ephetse, 340 

Ephors, ii. 1 14 

Ephyra, when changed to Corinth, 96 
in Thesprotia, 96. 121. 317. 419 

Epicharmus, ii. 356. ii. 358. 360-363 

Epidamnus, 131. ii. 217 
constitution of, ii. 159 

Epidaurus, 79. 91 

constitution of, ii. 149 
kings of, ii. 113 
slaves of, ii. 57 

Epidemiurgi of Corinth, ii. 144 

Epigenes of Sicyon, ii. 371 

Epimenides, 355. ii. 394 

Epirus, 6. 477. 

Epitadeus, law of, ii. 202 

Equals, ouoioi, ii. 84 

Eratidse, 113 

Erigon, 45 1 

Erineus, 40. 43 

Eros, 407 
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epuKtrip, ii. 35. 43 

Erysichthon, 400 

Erytheia, 420 

eanondjioov, ii. 199 

Eusechme, 58 

Eumelus, 129. 156 

Eurotas, 76. 81 
plain of, 76 

Euryanax, ii. 461 

Eurysthenes and Procles, 100. 107. 144 

Eurystheus, 59 
tomb of, 61 

Eurytus, 411. 

Expiations, 332. 342 

Families, preservation of, in Sparta, ii. 198 

Fate, 330. 345 

Flute, 351 

Gagas, 122 

Gargettus, 60 

Gela, 122. ii. 168 



Index. 457 

Geography of the Peloponnese, 73 

Geomori of Samos, ii. 7 

repavoc,, 358 

Gergis, 242 

Gerusia in Doric states, ii. 93. ii. 156. ii. 228 

Geryoneus, 420 

Glaucus, 111 

Goat, a symbol of Alollo, 325 

Gomphi, 27 

Gonnocondylum, 22 

Gonnus, 22, 23 

Gortyna, 136. 227 

Government, ancient notion of, ii. 1 

Gryneum, 280 

Gylippus, 218 

Gymnastic exercises, ii. 313 

Gymnesii, 191. ii. 54 

Hair, Spartan mode of wearing the, ii. 281 

Haliacmon, 452 



[472] 
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Halicarnassus, 115 

by whom colonized, 115. 118 

Harma, 259 

Harmosyni, ii. 131 

Hecatseus of Abdera, 293 

Hecatus, 268 

Heiresses, Athenian and Spartan laws respecting, ii. 205 

Helice, 71 

Hellen, 20. 490 

Hellenes, 11.20.471 

Helos, 100 

Helots, ii. 29 
dress of, ii. 37 
indecent dances of, ii. 39 
military service of, ii. 34 
number of, ii. 44 
rent of, ii. 31 
treatment of, ii. 43 

Hephaestus, 406 

Heraclea on the Pontus, 49. 140 
constitution, ii. 116 
public offices, ii. 120 
slaves, ii. 62 
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Heraclea Sciritis, constitution, ii. 183 
ephors, ii. 115 
dialect, ii. 438 

Heraclidse, whether Dorians or not, 54 
defeated at Tegea, 63 
their final expedition, 65. ii. 443 

Hercules, account of in Homer, 51 
dAe^iKavcoc;, 445 
costume, 434 
inoKtovoc;, 445 
KopvoTnoov, ibid, 
labours, 433 

fabulous right to the Peloponnese, 51. 275. 410 
purification of, 436 
Sandon, 440 
servitude of, 414. 429 
subdues the Dryopians, 46 

Here, 395 

Hermes, 307. 311 

Hermione, 46. 193 
dialect, ii. 437 

Herodotus, ii. 385 

Heroic age, constitution of, ii. 6 

Hexapolis, Doric, 115 

Hieromnamon, ii. 173 

Hierapytna, 398 
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iAapoTpaywSfa, ii. 368 

iuduov, ii. 274 

Himera, 129 

Hippodamus of Miletus, ii. 266 

Hippotes, 66. 94 

Historians, Doric, ii. 385 

Homer, dialect of, ii. 378 

ouovcomoi, ii. 199 

ouooinuoi, ibid. 

Horseo-castro, 22 

Horus, 300 

Hyacinthus, worship of, 139. 360 

Hyamia, 163 

Hybla, 135 

Hydra of Lerna, 434 

Hylas, 361.441 

Hylleans, 13. 53. ii. 76 

Hyllus, 53. 59 
at Thebes, 62 
slain by Echemus, 63. 413 
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Hyperboreans, 230. 262. 271. 284. 298. 323. 329. 337. 373 

Hyporchema, 357. ii. 337 

Iambists, choruses of, ii. 339 

Iamidse, 128. 272. 380 

Iasians, 118 

Ichnse, 455 

'Un, ii. 310 

Illyrian Athamanes, 48 

Illyrians, 47 1 

Inachus, 79 

Inalienability of land, ii. 208 

Inferiors, vno\ieiove<;, ii. 84 

Iolaus, 57 

Ion, 258. 264 
of Euripides, 265 

lone, 124 

Ionians, 256 

degeneracy of, ii. 5 

Iphigenia, 383 

Iphitus, 153. 155. 270. 413 
quoit of, 143 
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Additions And Corrections. 



Vol. I. 

P. 19. 1. 18. In the explanation of Melia, the ash has been 
confounded with the alder. It seems that the ash, which probably 
reached a greater height than any other tree in Greece, is used 
in this genealogy, as in Hesiod Theog. 187, for the force of 
vegetation generally. 

P. 80. 1. 11. It may be objected that the countries in which 
commerce and manufactures have flourished most, have not 
possessed mines of the precious metals. This remark is true of 
modern Europe; but in Greece the copper of Chalcis appears to 
be connected with the Chalcidean trade and colonies, and the 
gold of Thasos with the maritime pursuits of the Thasians and 
their large navy before the time of Cimon. The silver of Laurion 
likewise contributed to the industry and foreign commerce of 
Attica. The prosperity of the maritime cities of Asia Minor was 
at least assisted by the gold mines in Lydia; as may be seen in 
the very ancient golden staters (partly made of electron, which 
according to Soph. Ant. 1025 came from Sardis) of Phocsea, 
Lampsacus, Clazomense, &c. 

P. 82. 1. 2. It now appears to me that Leake, Morea, vol. III. 
ch. 30. is right in considering the Contoporia as a footpath over 
the hills, which required the use of long sticks or poles. The road 
in the valley between the rocks bore the name of Tretos. 

P. 127. 1. 25. for all its colonies read all its early colonies. 

P. 209. notes, col. 2. 1. 10. for Platseon read Platsean. 

P. 212. notes, col. 2. 1. 10. for dpevnc,, read dprjvnc,. 

P. 252 note t add — The emendation of Dobree, Adv. vol. I. p. 
599. of epaotai for iepeic, is not needed, since it is proved that 
the leap from the Leucadian rock was originally a religious rite. 
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P. 384. note c add — The identification of Artemis with the 
moon is earlier than that of Apollo with the sun (B. II. ch. 5. § 
5.) The former occurs not only in iEschyl. Xant. fr. 158. ed. 
Dindorf , but is also manifest in the worship of the Munychian and 
Brauronian Artemis. The name AlQonia designates her shining 
countenance or orb; and a cake surrounded with lights, called for 
[480] that reason duqncpcov or ducpupooc;, was offered to the goddess 

on the 16th of Munychion, because the moon was full on that 
day. See Callim. fr. 417. ed. Bentl. Eratosth. ap. Steph. Byz. in 
Ai0O7ua, Hesych. in Ai0ionai5a, Apollod. fr. p. 402. Heyne. 

P. 390. note r add — I cannot approve of Lobeck's emendation 
of 'Epufjc; for 'HpavcAfjc, in Etymol. Mag. et Gud. in vcnpuvceTov 
(Aglaoph. vol. II. p. 1166); since the mythical system there 
alluded to is very different from that of the ordinary Greek 
mythology. 

P. 475. note o. In the passage of Constantinus, read kocI 
tt]v 'Opeoteiav 5e. 'Opeateia is used by Appian, quoted in the 
following note. 

Vol. II. 

P. 5. notes col. 1.1. 8. after the parenthesis add: with Cimon 
(Plut. Cim. 14.) 

P. 8. note pfor Zeeob read Zenob. 

P. 131. 1. 15. It does not appear that the Spartan 
nomophylaces were guardians of written laws. The Athenian and 
Olympian nomophylaces were not obviously connected with the 
written legislation. By nomophylaces in Greece were generally 
understood guardians of manners. See p. 240. note s. 

P. 132. 1. 7. for nomophylaces read nomothetse. 
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